New Mexico’s Plight, by Walter V. Woehlke— From Clerk to 
Merchant Prince, by Merle Crowell—An Indian Teacher’s Diary 
Badger Clark’s Best “Spike” Story — Fifteen Other Features 





The day’s work is lighter, the night more rest- 
ful, when cooling breezes stir the air 


Have fan comfort 


in the sizzling valley 


HEN all the hills are burned a dusty brown 

and heat-waves dance in the valley, then 
you appreciate the cooling, soothing breeze of your 
G-E Fan. 


Its blades of polished brass whirl tirelessly, 
searching out every nook and corner with a 
breath of refreshing air; even the fan’s attractive 
olive-green body suggests coolness. 

G-E Fans turn perspiring lassitude into smiling 
comfort. Steps are quickened and brains are 
cleared in offices, factories and homes. 

You can identify the nearest G-E Fan dealer 
by the laughing little girl in his window. He 
will show you just the fan you want; 9, 12 and 
16 inch sizes. If you don’t find a G-E Fan dealer 
near at hand, write the G-E distributor for the 
Pacific Coast: 


Pacific States Electric Company 


Los Angeles Oakland Portland 
San Francisco Seattle 


NSN ] t S ; 
Sales Offices in 
cuore Company siyae = 


Pacific Coast Sales Offices in: Los Angeles Portland San Francisco " Seattle Spokane Tacoma 
Rocky Mountain Sales Offices in: Denver, Colorado Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Selling Goods 


is the supreme function of every Kresge window. Constant study of their 





window problems and careful investigation of various construction have resulted 






semen 


in Kresge’s use of only 


ZO RI SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


Approved by UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 









Our patented key-set line is positive prevention of glass breakage due to faulty 


setting. Under a merit rating insurance system, Zouri construction would 






naturally be a preferred risk. Zouri Store Fronts give maximum display with 






minimum upkeep. 






Our Nearest Distributor Will Serve You 


We have 198 distributors in the United States and Canada, each carrying a 






complete stock of Zouri and International store front construction. Tell us your 






display problem and let us solve it for you. Interesting descriptive folder mailed 





on request. Ask either of the firms listed below for particulars of Zouri 










construction. 


Rs BR: PIG 


Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co. 


Oakland and San Francisco 


California Paint & Glass Co. 


Los Angeles 
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This snapshot of Brayton Nor- 
ton was taken within sight of 
the island which sat for its por- 
trait as “Diablo” in “Devil’s 
Spawn.” Itis a very respect- 
able island, and hasn’t spawned 
any trouble, but it might easily 
have been guilty of all the 
iniquity with which Mr. 
Norton’s vivid imagination 
has invested it. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazine, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 

Postoffice as second- 

class matter. 
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Lake Tahoe, Catsfornia— 
showing Rubicon Point. In the 
distance is Freet Peak—eleva- 
tion 10,000 feet. This moun- 
tain is about four mises south- 
west of the boundary between 
California and Nevada. 
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Beautiful 


Lathe Tahoe 


Lake TAHOE lies on the California-Nevada 

‘ line in the S ierra Nevada Mountains—fifteen miles 

Nhe Gasoline south of Truckee and two hundred miles east of 
0 nahi San Francisco. The marvelous color of Tahoe va- 

ries from the deepest indigo to brilliant emerald. 


Surrounding the lake are lofty peaks—from seven 
thousand to over ten thousand feet high. 


The motorist may reach Tahoe by many routes, 
and whether you go from the east, west, north or 
south, you will always find a service station or 
garage displaying the Red Crown sign. 

Look for that sign when you need gasoline. It is 


your assurance of getting an all-refinery gasoline— 
with a continuous chain of boiling points. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 
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California’s 
Chief 
Industry 


The production and 
refining of oil are two 
of the State’s largest 
industries. No better 
security can be found 
for an investment 
than is offered by the 
bonds of the large oil 
producing compa- 
nies, amongst which 
are— 


General Petroleum 
Corporation Ten- 
Year 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Notes,— 


A direct obligation of 
the General Petro- 
leum Corporation, 
and which will be 
their only funded 
indebtedness. 


We offer these notes 
at 993 and interest to 


yield 7.10%. 


Send for circular de- 
scribing this issue. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 


KOHL BLDG.,SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


Baillargeon Building 
SEATTLE 























Western Finance 





Far West. 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 





























Making the Investment Fit 
The Fundamental Principles of Safe my g 


Securities in Plain Language 


HE safe and profitable investment 

of money has been described both 

as an art and a science. The 

successful handling of investments 
is for the average person a good deal of an 
art, although with people trained in 
investment matters it has become an 
exact science. 

Any person may become a successful 
investor. The first requisite of course is 
to have something to invest. This usually 
comes from one of three sources. 

The first and by far most common 
source is the homely virtue of thrift— 
which, stripped of all frills, is merely the 
simple process of keeping expenditure 
below income and saving the difference. 
Thrift may be applied to the management 
of both individual and corporate affairs. 
The really successful person is thrifty of 
other things than money; for instance, of 
his time, his energy, his health, his 
opportunities. 

The next most prolific source of invest- 
ment funds is the gainful side of a business 
transaction. This may be the sale of a 
spool of thread often enough repeated in 
the little neighborhood notion store, it 
may be the turnover of a large business or 
industrial enterprise, or it may be the 
profit on a personal venture in the owner- 
ship of real estate. 

The third source is legacies, bequests 
and inheritances, in which category would 
fall the life insurance that the thougthful 
head of a household provides to take the 
place in so far as it may of his earning 
c . icity when that has ceased to exist. 

Money derived from speculation, gam- 
bling, ~ quick turns” of one kind and an- 
other, rarely. finds its way into investment 
channels. Such money comes easy, and 
goes with even greater facility, and quite 
a bit more speedily. 

Naturally the basic consideration in any 
investment is safety of principal. Next in 
order comes a rate of yield as high as is 
commensurate with safety. Thirdly, con- 
vertibility; that is, the resale feature. 
Convertibility requires a more or less 
constant market so that the investment is 
salable on short notice. 

Then there is the feature of adapta- 
bility, which in a sort of subconscious way 
should ever be present in investment 

calculations. Adaptability signifies and is 


inclusive of degree of safety, rate of 
yield, length of time for which the invest- 


ment is to run, its salability in case «ix 
need for cash should arise. All th se 
things should be taken into account, «1d 
all vary with the investor and the inv: st- 
ment. As an illustration, a corporat on 
may be setting aside a fund with wh ch 
to pay taxes ata later date. A short tem 
equipment note maturing a few days in 
advance of the date for the tax payme it, 
or a Treasury Certificate, likewise so 
maturing, are ideal forms of such invest- 
ments as to adaptability; much beter 
than a long-term bond which _ possi!)!\ 
could only be marketed at a loss when the 
time comes, that depending upon tie 
numerous factors that bring about the 
temporary advances and declines in se- 
curity prices. On the other hand, a man 
looking forward to the use of a specitic 
amount of money at a period some years 
hence, for the education of a child, or for 
providing comfortable luxuries for his 
own old age, would find a long-term bond 
more adaptable to his needs. 


Short and Long Terms 


Chere are other features of adaptability 
requiring a discriminating consideration. 
The widow with a small amount of life 
insurance money, the person so circum- 
stanced as to be limited in the amount 
that can be saved each year, should ma} 
safety of principal the paramount con- 
dition of any and all investments. On 
the other hand, the rich man can afford to 
take greater chances in the expectation of 
greater return because, even though one ot 
more of his investments should turn out 
to be a total loss, he is not “wiped out.’ 
A business concern carrying its reserve 1n 
bonds should buy only those securitics 
having a constant market with demand 
sufficiently developed to absorb offerinys 
without depressing the price. 

The pro and con of adaptability as to 
short and long term securities turns on 
the question whether there is likely to 
be a use for the funds during the life of the 
investment. If there is no likelihood of 
the need arising to convert securities into 

cash until some indefinite time far in * e 
future, and if a safe security can be h: 
at a price that yields better than t 
average, it would be folly to choose a ne: 
maturity. In the first place the long-ter:1 
investment does not vary as to yield and 
the transaction is a closed one until «t 
matures, or is sold. If short-term securiti 
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are bought there is the ever present 
possibility of not being able to re-invest on 
equally advantageous terms. The whole 
question of adaptability can’ be summed 
up by saying that the investment should 
fit the investor, just as does a suit of 
clothes made to his order. 

here is a phase of the science of invest- 
ment well understood by bankers, bond 
men and experienced investors, but too 
little understood by the average run of 
people who from time to time accumulate 
funds which they wish to put to work in a 
permanent and profitable way. This par- 
ticular phase of the science of investment 
mizht be called the theory of relativity 
as applied to bond prices and the going 
interest rate in the open money market. 
It is a highly technical matter, but like 
most technical subjects can be readily 
er sped when reduced to terms of simple 
language. There is an unvarying and 
constant relation between commercial 
incerest rates and quoted values of securi- 
tis bearing a fixed rate of income. This 
re.ation is direct, and to an extent re- 
ciprocal. Of course only high-grade 
securities of proved merit are being re- 
ferred to in this connection; bonds and 
preferred stocks particularly. 

Capital has no limitations as to time 
and place, is not provincial in its ways, 
and as water seeks its level capital seeks 
that field of employment that is most 
‘munerative. Capital is not for long 
subject to artificial restrictions, neither 
does it know the barriers of international 
boundaries. It is catholic in its tastes and 
knows neither race, creed nor color. 
Normally its sphere of operation is the 
whole world. | 

| 
| 


The Versatile Dollar 


lhe dollar deposited today in a small 
country bank in Idaho may a week hence 
be counted among the “out-of-town de- 
posits” of the biggest bank in the United 
States located in New York City. Later 
it may be helping move the cotton crop 
of the South or the wheat crop of the 
West, employed in making shoes in New 
England, cutting timber in Oregon, pack- 
ing salmon on Puget Sound, or mining 
gold in Alaska. Or, through the medium 
of foreign exchange, it and other American 
dollars may have been translated into 
terms of pounds sterling to help furnish 
the financial driving force behind Great 
Britain’s dominant share in the world’s 
carrying trade, or as marks be a part of a 
payment of the German indemnity, or as 
francs aid in the industrial rehabilitation 
of the devastated areas of France. When- 
ever you save a dollar and put it to work 
its travels are wide, its errands are many 
and varied, and you know not where it 
has been or what of good or ill it has 
wrought in its wanderings. All you know 
is that it will instantly return when you 
beckon it—if you have put it in the right 
place. 
_ Such is the intricate and delicately ad- 
justed mechanism of finance in the highest 
development the world has yet known. 
And yet the principle of the thing is as old 
as the hills. 
_ When under normal conditions business 
is booming, or when prices of everything 
go away up, as they did during the World 
W ar, the necessities of manufacturing and 
the bringing of raw materials from and 
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THERES goof IN SAFE INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RESOURCES 


SAFE. INVESTMENT in sound bonds is 
a constructive force in developing 
natural resources. Your money en- 
ables responsible business organizations 
to mine the minerals of the earth, to 
harness rushing streams, to fell the 
trees of the forest and make them all 
serve the uses of man and the advance- 


ment of civilization. 


Safe investment of funds is a tremen- 
dous force for good. We are alive 


alike to our responsibilities and our 








opportunities in guiding the savings 
of our clients into useful, productive 
channels. 

Only the highest grade bonds are admitted 

to the pages of ‘‘Investment Opportunities 

of Today’’—that is why you can safely 


make your selection from this list. We 
will be glad to send it to you. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 








NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 




















The Sky-Blue Passport 


With only the sky as the limit of its vise field 


Money Is THE GREATEST of all passports. 

THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of his money. If it is sky-blue 
and bears the name of the American Express Company across its face he is recog- 
nized instantly as one who knows how to travel; and he is treated accordingly. 
THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS traveling in distant lands have been amazed at the 
seeming magic of the sky-blue 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


—Worthless Pieces of Paper until counter-signed by the owner—and then com- 
manding instant recognition, and immediate acceptance. 

BUT THERE IS NO MAGIC about these simple sky-blue slips. For 30 years they 
have meant the reputation and the service, as well as the money, of the American 
Express Company—with its many offices and thousands of correspondents in the 
great seaports and inland cities of the world. 

IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE carry English 5 or 10 £ Sterling, and French 200 or 
400 Franc Cheques. Dollar cheques for the Orient, North and South America 
and all other journeys. Buy them at Banks or Express Offices. 

FOR ALL JOURNEYS secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and 
itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through the American Express Travel 
Department. 


American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York City 





the sending back of finished products to 
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The ACE Six 
$2,465 


Principal Pacific Cities 
The “Ace” is built to endure—it has a world of reserve power—but, above 


all in importance, it is comfortable to ride in, comfortable to drive. 


Sink into its heavily cushioned, real leather, specially designed seats and 
float along unconscious of the world's cares. 


Every day experienced automobilists tell us that the “Ace” is the easiest 
riding car they have ever tried. It is the super-comfort road car of America. 
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APEX MOTOR CORPORATION. 


Upsilanti, Michigan 
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the far places—in other words, the all- 
embracing term of commerce, attracts 
capital from all otherchannels of employ- 
ment. The attraction is the competitive 
bidding for the use of capital expressed in 
terms of higher interest rates. 


Price and Yield 


As commerce draws more and more on 
the available supply of liquid capital, bond 
prices decline. The reason is that the rate 
of interest on bonds is fixed and unvary- 
ings the commercial rate of interest is 
limited only by the exigencies and press- 
ing needs of the borrower. When capital 
cin be more profitably employed in 
financing commerce than in investments, 
it automatically is siphoned out of the 
investment reservoir and flows in a con- 
stant stream to irrigate the parched 
commercial fields on which is raised the 
crop of the various material needs of 
civilization. 

Conversely, when business “gets slack,” 
the commercial demand for capital lessens 
not only in volume but in urgency, and 
the world’s supply of liquid capital of its 
own volition flows back again into the 
investment reservoir. 

That is another way of saying the price 
at which bonds can be bought declines 
to a point that makes the net yield equiv- 
alent to the earning power of capital em- 
ployed in commercial usage during a 
period when the demand is so great as to 
force up the money rate. So when the 
commercial demand drops off, interest 
rates go down and bonds once more be- 
come attractive from the standpoint of 
income return, a buying movement sets 
in, and here again we see the same demand 
though expressed in another way, which 
forces up the price of bonds. 

It therefore becomes axiomatic that if 
the money rate is 7% the net yield rate 
of bonds will, through the process of price 
readjustment, become approximately 7% 
The stated rate a bond pays can not be 
chee therefore the actual yield rate 

; determined by a decline or an advance 
in the prices of bonds below or above par. 
If a bond pays on its face 4%, and if it is 
purchased at par (100 cents on the dollar) 
obviously the net yield is still 4%. Now, 
if the same bond 1s selling in the 70s the 
vield instead of being 4% will be in excess 
of 6%, and if it sells above 100, it is sim- 
ple arithmetic that the net yield will be 
less than 4%. 


Changing Rates 


It is an absolute fact that can not be 
gotten away from or turned aside that 
income yield from investments is de- 
pendent upon and follows closely the trend, 
whether it be up or down, of the com- 
mercial money rate. The commercial 
money rate changes from day to day and 
from week to week; as the demand for 
the use of money in commerce increases or 
decreases the rental value or earning 
power, which is another way of describing 
the interest rate, changes. Not so the 
interest rate of bonds. Hence the interest 
rate on fixed income-bearing securities can 
only be changed in conformity with the 
trend of the commercial rate by an in- 
crease or a decrease in the market value 
of the security. 

That is why events in the political and 
commercial world have a direct bearing on 
investments, and why the man who aims 
to master the science of investment and 
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Guaranty 


Travelers Checks 
va Wise VACATIONISTS in the Great 


Outdoors-—on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 
their vacation money a//in cash 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
serve as the equivalent of currency 
Unlike currency, how- 
ever, they are replaceable if lost 
Their convenient amounts($10,$20, 
$50, $100) are just what is needed 
for everyday expenses. Banks cash 
them. Shops, hotels, railroad and 
steamship offices accept them. 


GUARANTY 


everywhere. 


Ask your bank, 
or write us, for descriptive booklet, 
“Guaranty Service to Travelers.’ 


On sale at banks. 


GUARANTY TRust Company oF New York 


NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL CONSTANTINOPLE 


RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 


PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE 


CAPITAL AND SuRPLUuS $50,000,000 
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Absolutely 
Prevents 
Rust. 


') Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will : 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting . yore 

adealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
sr to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


3 Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 






Before a trip 
insure your baggage 


It is the surest way to a peaceful 
mind and a full enjoyment of 
your vacation. 








Risk is ours 
Under a North America Baggage In- # 


surance policy we assume full respon- , To Rio Vista and Isleton 


paps ti . . 
sibility from the time your baggage Through Service 


leaves your home until it is returned, 
SIDWELL GARAGE CO. Via MOLENA 


regardless of where you travel. 
RIO VISTA TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Via MALLARD 












Any — or broker can get you a 
America policy; 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


Dept. C 
Philadelphia 


in connection with 


SAN FRANCISCO - SACRAMENTO a 
RAILROAD CO. 


Oakland Depot 
40th and Shafter Ave. 





San Francisco Depot 
Key Route Ferry 

















Why 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves. 


Babson’ Reports 

















Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 
“buys”’ at low tide—to sell out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and then to buy 
in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 


on Request | p>—* 


A recent Babson Bulletin 
and booklet ““Getting the 
Most from Your Money”’ 
will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. 


Merely Ask for 
Bulletin F-52 
Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
am rld 


the Wor 
Clip Off Here 
For Your 
Secretary 

















Pe NRE TPES RMrweeteitH 
COUPUAAEEDED TUT ETAEEAE HEA Tn 


MEMO 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send a copy of Special 
Bulletin No. 52 and Booklet, “‘Gerting the Most 
from Your Money”’— gratis. 








CUO 


Coast Offices 
Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Los Angeles—702 South Spring Street 
San Francisco—830 Market Street 
Seattle, Wash.—2115 L. C. Smith Bldg. 








Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 


li 
$1.85, If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. Dept. 383 St. Louis, Mo. 


‘6s ° ° 
Success in Music and How 
Wi 9? Sousa and nine other 
, to in It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax- 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
‘ your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument / 
Used by greatest bands and solo / 
artists. Highest honors at world 
expositions. Easiest of all to 
play. Send postcard for free 
book and detail of free trial plan 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. » 
670 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
High -Grade Band and Orchestra 
nstruments. 
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to become an adept in the art of invest- 
ment should follow closely the trend of the 
commercial rate of money, both at home 
and abroad. 








| The Question Box 


Foreign Bonds 


Q. Please tell me what you think of | 
the following foreign bonds for a con- | 
servative investment: 

Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan, 

guaranteed by Kingdom of Denmark 

Kingdom of Norway, Gold Bonds 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, 3-year Conv. Gold Notes 

City of Montreal, Quebec, Gold Bonds 

At the present market prices, the above 
bonds yield 8% or over. Why is the yield 
so high when domestic state and municipal 
bonds yield round 5 to 6%? Is it due to 
the condition of foreign exchange? Is the 
present time unusually favorable for in- 
vesting in bonds? 

F. N., Deer Lopce, Monr. 

\. The price of bonds, like that of | 
other commodities, moves in accordance | 
with that age-old law of supply and de- | 
mand. ‘The reason interest rates are so | 
high, or the reason bonds prices are so low, 
which is the same thing, is there are so 
many borrowers and so few lenders. 

Every branch of American industry 
today is calling for money. Our utilities | 
and railroads are seeking funds to meet | 
the accumulated needs of three or four 
years. Our municipal, state and central | 
governments are borrowing funds for 
much needed public improvements. For- | 
eign governments can not hope to borrow 
from their own people the funds needed by 
them, and many of them look to the 
United States for negotiating these loans. 

[he four issues on which you ask our 
opinion are all payable in this country in 
United States gold coin; therefore, their 
prices are not directly affected by foreign 
exchange conditions. The case of the 
Montreal bonds is an exception to this, | 
because although it is payable in United 
States coin, it can be purchased in Canada 
in Canadian money, which, in terms of | 
United States gold is at a considerable | 
discount. Bonds purchased thus cheaply | 
in Canada are then brought to this coun- | 
try for sale, and although of high security | 
are cheap compared with domestic issues. | 

' 
| 





The difference between an 8% yield on 
the bonds mentioned and the 5% and 6% 
yield on domestic, state or municipal 
bonds represents the difference in credit 
standing of these two groups. Foreign | 
government bonds may be exempt from | 
any taxes levied by the issuing govern- | 
ment but are not exempt from any taxes 
that may be levied by the United States 
or its sub-divisions. For many buyers 
this tax makes a very great difference. 

We believe the present time is unusually | 
favorable for investing in all well secured 
bonds, particularly the long term issues. 
Bonds taken by and large are cheaper 
today probably than ever before in the 
lives of present day investors, whether 
the class be industrials, rails, municipal, 
government bonds, foreign government 
bonds or any other class. In fact, bond | 
prices are lower and interest rates higher 
than for almost fifty years. 
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Keep 


Cosmetics lend only temporary aid, 
and, used indiscriminately, can be 
harmful. 
color depend upon pure blood and a 
healthy body. 
means more than external care, 


You'll be surprised to find how 
aa 
; complexion. 


Clear skin and youthful 


Internal attention 
aid your 


good aperient will 


| Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), a 


vegetable aperient, acts naturally 
to clear the skin of blemishes and 


| preserve a healthful, youthful ap- 


pearance. 


Improves the general 


health and prevents headaches and 


biliousness. 
ALL DRUGGISTS , oS. 
sell the dainty y Cons mo” 
|| 25e. box of y Wy WesLe! 


y 
TABLETS 
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Chips off the Old Block 
NR JUNIORS— 


Little N¥s—One-third 
the regular dose 
Made of the same in- | 


| gredients, then candy coated. For | 


|| children and adults. 


NW JUNIORS | 


| 
=) 








l in the BLUE AND YELLOW BOX. 
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-than cosmetics 


























Buys ~~ an Engel 
VFi80 y) [Axrt Corners | 






Billions, 


of . 
: Slip them on corners 
QUICK -EASY-ARTISTIC, 
supply, drug 
there is nothing as good. 





\SSE.No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all kod 
win 


and stat’y stores. 


@ pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


Ovai, Fancy and Heart 


ak 


s. Accept no substitutes; 
10c brings full pkg. and samples 


trom Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 85-F. 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 








Your Atlas is Useless 


map 


will 





—unless it contains (1) The changed 


of the world as a result of the 


war, and (2) complete figures of the 
1920 United States Census. 


Keep Up-to-Date 


Write to Atlas Sales Manager, 
458 Fourth St., San Francisco, for 
the remarkable FREE OFFER that 


bring the latest Atlas of the 


world toyour door. This book supplies 
a universal need—448 pages, 107 maps, 

- 200 descriptive articles, profusely illus- 
trated. New handy volume size—will 
fit in your book case. 


Write TODAY for details 
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Enlist in the Army 
of Thrift 


By W. L. HARDING, War Governor of Iowa 


The gold out of the furnace of experience as Governor of a great 
State, four years, during war and reconstruction and close intimacy 
with public and private affairs, can be summed up in the following: 


The word “Thrift” is a synonym for 
Patriotism — Patriotism is love of, and 
service to your country. “Thrift” is 
love of, and service to yourself, your 
community, state and country. 


“Thrift” is common business sense 
applied to what you can earn or pro- 
duce. The number of dollars you 
handle is nct so important as the 
number of dollars you save. 


For the purpose of war men are 
available from the ages of 18 to 45, 
for the purpose of ‘‘Thrift” men and 
women are available so long as they 
can produce more than they consume. 


There are three possible stages in an 
individual life—Preparation—Produc- 
tion—Old Age. In this first stage you 
are naturally dependent. In the other 
two stages you can and should be in- 
dependent. 


“Thrift” is independence. Nations 
plan and fight for independence. Go 
thou and do likewise — be “Thrifty.” 
Love yourself and be of service to 
yourself. 


If YOU save a dollar and put it to 
work for YOU ina good investment, 
it will soon earn another dollar to work 





for YOU and soon there will be two 
of YOU working for YOU. You 
double yourself as a producer. This 
is “Thrift”—self patriotism. You have 
helped yourself, your community, 


state and country. You have lived, 
achieved, and you are independent. 
Your country is more prosperous. 


The objects of government are to 
build individuality and make citizens 
happy. If you save you become an in- 
dividual factor in the community, and 
hunger and want, two enemies of man, 
are conquered. Youare a happy citizen. 


One big national need today is indi- 
vidual “Thrift.” If you will save and in- 
vest national prosperity will be assured. 
Your savings added to your neighbors 
and these pyramided, to community, 
state and nation, make a bulwark of 
perpetual safety. 


Men! Women! enlist nowin the army 
of reconstruction. Do yourpartto strike 
the shackles of dependence and poverty 
from ail the people. Bz a soldier in the 
mighty growing army of “Thrift.” 


by} , 





We have prepared a very interesting book entitled “Getting Ahead”, which fully expounds 
the theory and practice of “Thrift” so ably described in the above article by Mr. Harding. 
This book tells the fascinating story of Peter Perkins and how he conceived a practical idea 
of saving and investing. A complimentary copy will be sent upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
657—137 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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& 
RUST a child to know the good and the 
true. Was there eve 
did not love to play with Ivory Soap? 


a boy or girl who 


The fact that the tender little hands are always 
eager for the floating cake and the bubbling lather 
is eloquent proof of Ivory’s quality and purity. 


r 


IVORY SOAP |/ ix 


IT [ 10 75 ) 


LAY 





|| 99%% PURE 


y 





Make your pretty clothes 
last longer 


Pf washing them the rub-less way with Ivory Soap 
lakes —the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 
and all fine fabrics. SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 27-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, 
5 Cincinnati, 
+ Obio. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The world is sick. There is no doubt about 
Ilis of the it. The aftermath of war and the con- 
Sick World sequences of the abortive peace signed two 

: years ago have wrenched the economic life 
0 every nation out of joint. Wide-spread and increasing 
unemployment is eating into the vitals of those nations who 
maintained their wealth and whose rate of exchange is high, 
lice the United States, Central and South America, Japan, 
the European neutrals and the British Empire. The vic- 
torious states whose governments are on the verge of 
insolvency, countries like France, Italy and Belgium, have 
siiarply reduced their standards of living and their produc- 
tive power is still partly unused. The new states and the 
losers are frankly bankrupt, 


Diagnosing the 


In whatever form America extends aid to Europe, the 
assistance must always be dependent upon the fullfilment of 
certain conditions by Europe. Chief of these conditions 
should be reduction of armaments all round in order to cut 
down state expenses and put an end to the continued print- 
ing of worthless currency. Coupled with this demand should 
be a policy aiming at the removal of the customs barriers 
erected by the new states against one another and urging 
the formation of a customs’ union embracing Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. Once trade is relieved of the new shackles placed 
on it in this vast area, once the delegates of the various states 
get together to work out the transportation, tariff and 

currency problems common 





torn by internal strife, beset 
by starvation and disease. 
Facing this situation and 





tracing its causes, three HELLO JoHN —- 
major reasons for the distress LETS You AND 
of the world are becoming 7 JAPAN AND ME 
apparent. The first and CUT OUT THE 


DISARMAMENT 
TALK 4ND GET 
TOGETHER AND 
DO SOMETHING 


most important is the con- 
tinuation of the ancient 
Franco-German feud despite 


the nominal peace; the 
second is the failure of the 
new states in central and 


Eastern Europe to get to- 
gether on a _ codperative 
basis for the restoration of 
their normal economic life; 
the third is the collapse of 
the vast region known as 
Russia. 





U U 
How to Get What can the 
Part of Our United States 


Money Sack do? America, 

as things look 
now, will either get nothing 
at all if Europe goes to pieces 
or will get about the equiva- 
lent of what Germany can 
be made to pay. If Germany 
gives substantial evidence of 
her sincerity in being willing 
to pay tothe limit of her abi- 
lity, the United States could 
well afford to accept German securities in return for cancel- 
ling an equivalent amount of her loans to the Allies. 
Through such an arrangement the exchange rate of Allied 
currencies would be strengthened immediately, the possi- 
bility of a real, permanent settlement through American 
aid would become apparent, confidence would revive and 
almost at once the stimulating effect of such an action 
vould begin to increase the movement of the vast American 
surplus into international commerce.} 















Getting Down to Business 


to them all, the beginning of 
a real understanding will 
have been made. 

U U 
The 1921 Crop We have 


Makes Action rie pe 
; discussec 

Imperative : 
P the Euro- 


pean situation because the 
1921 harvest is knocking at 
the door behind which a large 
part of the 1920 crop 
lying, still unsold. Copper 
mines by the score have 
closed because they can not 
sell their output at any price; 
the wool growers, the salmon 
packers, the producers of 
dried fruits, the growers of 
cotton, tobacco, rice and 
corn face the necessity of 
marketing new yields that 
promise to be large while they 
still owe money on last year’s 
unsold surplus. The pros- 
pect isnot reassuring—unless 
a way can be found to begin 
marketing the surplus. 

The surplus exists and is 
growing. A need for all of 
this surplus exists in Europe. 
Something must be done to 
market this surplus unless 
four months hence the volume 
of new production choke the channels of American business 
and drive the price level down to disastrous depths. Theprob- 
lem can not be solved in four months, but a beginning can be 
made, reassuring preliminary action can be taken, confidence 
in the future can be restored. Once confidence is restored, 
the battle is half won. 

But some positive, constructive gesture must be made by 
America, and made in a hurry, if the world and this country 
are to be lifted out of the trough of the depression. 


is 





y, in the Portland Oregonian 
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China is not at all sure that she really wants foreign loans under present conditions. 
boy scouts are demonstrating in San Francisco against the proposed Joans 


If the British coal miners who periodically 
Strikes and threaten to overturn the established regime 
New Markets of the empire would only stop to think, 

they would realize that the direct cause of 
the attack upon their wages lies in the starvation countries 
of Europe. These countries are so poor that they can’t buy 
goods manufactured with the aid of expensive British coal, 
hence the mine owners endeavor to reduce wages in order to 
bring the price of coal and of the commodities it helps to 
produce within the limits of the buying power of the im- 
poverished countries. The same reason is behind the move 
to reduce wages everywhere. 

Europe has approximately 450 million inhabitants. If 
each person has reduced his daily expenses by only ten cents 
a day compared with 1914, the demand for commodities has 
decreased by 16 billion dollars a year. If every American 
during the last year has trimmed his expenses 25 cents a day, 
a conservative figure considering the extent of the prolonged 
buyers’ strike, the home demand for goods has been dimin- 
ished by 10 billion dollars during 
the last twelve months. But 
the mines, mills, factories and 
farms, all the facilities to supply 
this 26 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods not consumed in Europe 
and America, are still there, 
ready for business with their 
crews standing by, idle. 

What is needed is to start the 
world demand going again; 
production will follow instantly. 
Nothing can be accomplished 
by cutting wages and prices in 
order to bid for the trade of 
countries which are bankrupt 
and starving. Neither can strikes 
and revolutions create markets. 


Wage Cutting, 


U wT 
The Retailer’s The American 
Big Part in worker had a 
Reconstruction right to object 


to wage reduc- 
tions of twenty-five and thirty 
per cent in the late winter and 
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early spring. At that time reiail 
prices had not been reduced in 
proportion to the immense drop 
in wholesale quotations. Canned 
salmon, dried prunes and apri- 
cots, to mention only a few Far 
Western products, were still 
offered at prices only ten per 
cent less on the average than 
the highest 1920 quotations 
even though wholesale prices in 
the open markethad been cut 
forty and fifty per cent. 

The most striking example of 
the effect produced on consun:p- 
tion by a bona fide, radical price 
cut was furnished by the organ- 
ized walnut growers of California, 
The general manager of the 
organization, C. E. Thorpe, 
insisted upon a reduction of the 
wholesale price from more thin 
30 cents to 25 cents a pou id 
last summer, at a time when 
other prices were going up or h¢ ld 
stationary. His directors sup- 
ported him. The cut was mace. 

But Thorpe realized that te 
big walnut crop would not 
move unless the consumer also got the benefit of the reduc- 
tion. He found that retailers everywhere, the cut notwit)- 
standing, were continuing to sell walnuts at 50 cents a 
pound. So he sent out crews of trained salesmen who 
guaranteed the retailer to double and treble his profits on 
walnuts if he would give them a free hand in conducting their 
sale. They filled windows with attractive displays and 
announced walnuts at 35 instead of 50 cents a pound. 

The entire crop was cleaned up before spring. The prunes 
for which the retailer continues to ask 40 cents a pound are 
still on his shelves. 


\ 





INTERNATIONAL 


These Chinese 


U U 


“Through all the eventful centuries since 
Christ’s time, God has cared for these 
trees, saved them from drought, disease, 
avalanches and a thousand storms; but 


Help Preserve 
God’s Greatest 


Free Cathedral 


He can not save them from sawmills; this is left to the 
American people.” 





Even a cow can be beautiful. This wonderful animal is Segis Pietertje Prospect, now holder of the 
world’s yearly milk record with a production of 37,384 pounds of milk in 365 days, 
over 4000 pounds more than Tilly Alcartra’s record. This cow was bred 
in Idaho and is now at the Carnation Stock Farm near Seattle 
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Their Imperial Majesties, the Mountains 


The Canadian Rockies are the Alps of America, a vast concourse of snowy peaks, glaciers, waterfalls, and lakes like green jade set in silver. 
The lowly human seeking an audience with the ice-crowned Heads here pictured, may come into their presence at Moraine 
Lake, in the Valley of the Ten Peaks. by comfortable automobile and camp conveniently at the 


very foct of thrones forever unshaken by the petty wars of men 
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How would you like to erect a living temple to the memory of a loved one? This stretch of thousand- 
year-old redwoods,was saved from the ax and dedicated to the memory of Col. R. C. Bolling 


Other memorial redwood groves are in prospect 


who fell in France. 


Thus wrote John Muir. Did he have in mind the storm 
which last winter swept over the Olympic peninsula in 
Washington, leaving in its wake a thousand square miles 
covered forty feet deep with twisted, torn and up-rooted 
forest giants? In a night last winter magnificent forests 
three and four hundred years old were destroyed by wind. 
Against the storm man’s puny hand could not protect a 
single tree. From such storms as these benign Providence 
saved the majestic redwood trees of northern California, 


preserved them and handed them over to a generation of 
Americans able to appreciate the beauty and dignity of a 
forest that was ancient when Charlemagne ruled over their 
ancestors. 

But this generation of Americans seems unable to preserve 
this priceless heritage from the blade 


of the ax and the saw. The Na- 
tional Park dams that have aroused 
the indignation of Eastern nature 
lovers can be torn down at any time, 
pipe and transmission lines can be 
removed, but when a redwood tree 
thirteen hundred years old is felled, 
chopped up into ties and grape 
stakes and shingles, no effort, no 
money can replace it. 

Thanks to the work of the Save 
the Redwoods League, the ax and 
the saw have been stayed—for a 
few months. Some of the finest, 
most accessible groves of the giants 
will not be cut this summer. They 
will never be cut if you imitate the 
example of Dr. J. C. Phillips, of 
Wenham, in faraway Massachusetts, 
who gave $12,000 for the purchase 
of a grove to be! dedicated to the 
memory of Colonel R. C. Bolling, 
first officer of high rank to give his 
life for his country in the late war. 

Perhaps you can not afford to 
erect so wondrous a temple to the 
memory of the son who fell in the 
war; but you can send a hundred 
or five hundred dollars to Robert G. 


Can women shoot straight? Mrs. Alfred G. 
Wilkes established a new Pacific Coast record. 
by breaking 94 clay pigeons out of 100 
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Sproul, Treasurer Redwoods 
League, 431 Library, University 
of California, Berkeley, Califor. 
nia, asking to have one of the 
titanic trees dedicated to the 
memory of your loved one, 
And the least you can do is to 
send two dollars for a member- 
ship in the organization that 
is trying to preserve a heritage 
which can not be replaced with 
all the money in the world a 
year or two hence. 


U U 
Oil Profits 


Increase the 
Fuel Supply 


Elastic as a 
rubber band 
is the procuc- 
tive power of 
the Far West. A year ago a 
gasoline shortage curtailed 
motor .traffic all- along the 
Pacific Coast. Prices of crude 
oil at the well—they were close 
to 10 cents a barrel twenty 
_years ago—rose to $1.50, to 
$2.00 and more per barrel. 
Under the stimulus of these 
prices the wildcatter went forth 
into the wilderness and presto! 
new oil fields were opened where none had been before. 
The new discoveries extended throughout the Far West 
from the proximity of the Arctic Circle to the lemon groves 
of Los Angeles. At Fort Norman on the Mackenzie river in 
latitude 65, almost a thousand miles north of Edmonton in 
Alberta, the Imperial Oi! Company, Canadian subsidiary of 
Standard Oil, brought in a well whose output will not be 
available for use until transportation facilities have been 
supplied. At Cook Inlet in Alaska twenty rigs are up and 
twelve hundred applications for oil leases have been filed. 
In Montana several producing wells have been brought in 
and the limits of the Wyoming fields are widening. Within 
fifty miles of the center of Los Angeles two new, immensely 
productive gusher fields have been discovered and new pools 
in various parts of the West may be 
revealed at any moment, for the 
profit in oil has induced thousands 
to begin gambling with the drill. 
Even more reassuring than the 
discovery of the new oil pools is the 
demonstration that, at present gaso- 
line prices, the extraction of oil from 
the immense Western deposits of 
oil shale is commercially profitable. 
At Elko, Nevada, the first American 
oil-shale distillery is producing over 
3000 gallons of gasoline a day; in 
Utah another plant will be pro- 
ducing 2000 gallons shortly; at Cas- 
malia, California, the first unit of a 
plant that will ultimately produce 
100,000 gallons daily is under con- 
struction; in Colorado nine retorts 
for distilling oil shale are under 
construction and several large oil 
companies have acquired extensive 
acreages for future operation. 
Hang up a private, individual 
profit large enough, and the West 
will go right out after the bacon. 
* Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the utmost economy and 
efficiency in the use of the country’s 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Golden Mirror of the Glacier Gods 
Lake Louise. in the Canadian Rockies, is one of the most nearly perfect scenic pictures in the known world. It may be enjoyed from a languid 
seat on the hotel veranda, but the full appreciation of its serene loveliness comes only to those who have spent the day 
riding the trails and walking the glaciers. In the golden twilight of such a day the majestic 


calm of this picture marks the climax of beauty-worship 
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HERE area few things that really 
should be told to anybody who 
was not present, so to speak, when 
Kenneth Gregory, heir to the Legonia 
Fish Cannery, and Dickie Lang, 
heiress to the Lang fishing fleet, began 
that series of romantic adventures with 
which this story deals. For instance: 

John Blair, Gregory’s manager at the 
cannery, looked up at a young {stranger 
in serge uniform. There was something 
about the visitor that seemed oddly 
familiar. 

“Mr. Gregory is not in at present. Will 
you leave your name?” 

“T am Mr. Gregory’s son,” said the 
young man. “I wanted to surprise him. 
He thinks I’m still on the other side.” 

Blair dropped his eyes. Then he told 
the boy of his father’s strange absence. 
For the elder Gregory and Bill Lang, his 
fishing captain, had disappeared mysteri- 
ously three days before. 

At the dock they watched a boat return 
from the search. On its deck, wrapped in 
canvas, were the bodies of Richard Greg- 
ory and Bill Lang. “Found them off 
Diablo,” said the boatman. “Went on 
the rocks off Hell-hole in the fog. Boat 
was smashed.” 

Blair led Kenneth Gregory away. As 
they neared the alien fishermen’s wharf, 
Gregory’s eyes met the insolent stare of a 
Japanese who had just come in on a fish- 
ing boat, the only man of all those about 
who remained unmoved, unsoftened by 
the sad spectacle. 

“That’s Koyama,” said Blair, “the 
leader of the Jap fishermen. We haven’t 
been getting along any too well with his 
outht latel 

Young oe learned that the can- 
nery was the bulk of his inheritance. The 
estate’s attorney advised him to sell it, 
explaining that it was a losing venture, 
bought by the father while his son was 
away; that the hopes of the buyer, inex- 
perienced in the business, to establish a 
paying cannery supplied with fish by 
white men was doomed to failure in com- 
petition with the Golden Rule Cannery, 
which was supplied its fish by the Jap- 
anese fleets. 

Gregory sought Blair, the manager. 

“The attorney was right,” said Blair. 
“We can’t get the fish. The Golden Rule 
deals with the Japanese, who have a vir- 
tual monopoly of the industry. Your 
father would not sign up with Koyama, 
but threw in his lot with Lang and the 
independent American fishermen. It 
brought trouble. Lang lost men and 
boats, your father lost fish. When Lang 
needed more boats, your father lent him 
the money to buy them. Now there is 
little chance of getting the money back.” 

“But the cannery could be made to pay 
if we got the fish?” 

“Yes. If we signed up with Koyama 
we would be working a night shift within a 
week, although he would be breaking the 
law at times to get the fish. He has a con- 
ract that 1s little short of an insult, but at 
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that, if we signed it the fish question ** 


would be settled. There is only one other 
thing you could do. You could buy the 
Lang boats and add them to your present 
fleet of twenty-five that your father was 
never able to man. But you’d have to 
deal with Dickie Lang, the sole heiress of 
the Lang fleet.” 

A well-dressed Japanese entered— 
Koyama. Blair frowned and went out. 
Koyama produced a typewritten sheet 
which enumerated the points in his con- 
tract. Among them Gregory read that 
the cannery was to pay all state or federal 
fines, all cost of damages, and to agree, 
under bond, to hire no men not in the 
fishermen’s union. 

“Your father would never hire my 
men,” said Koyama, “but just before he 
died I overheard him say that if he were 
starting over again he would contract for 
fish where he knew he could get them.” 

At that moment a girl appeared in the 
doorway. “You lie, Koyama!” she said. 
“And nobody knows it better than you 
and 1.” 

The Japanese, making no denials, 
bowed and left the room. 

“I’m Dickie Lang,” said the girl. “I'd 
know anywhere that you are Richard 
Gregory’s son. I’ve brought the money 
for the tenth payment on the boats.” 

Gregory studied her. ‘‘What do you 
intend to do about the boats?” 

“I’m going to run them, of course.” 

Being told that he doubted her ability 
to operate the fleet in competition with 
the aliens, she declared that she knew the 
sea and boats and fish. Their fathers, she 
said, had been friends and had worked in 
harmony; why couldn’t he and she do the 
same? Although her father had not been 
able to deliver enough fish, she was sure 
that she could. And that she might 
prove to him that she knew her business 
she asked him to accompany her on a trip 
before dawn the next morning. 

In the Petrel, a swift motor-boat, they 
visited the fishing waters off Long Point, 
where her men had laid their nets. There 
she discovered that the Japanese boats, 
commanded by Nichi, Koyama’s captain, 
had strung their nets round the Lang nets 
were robbing them. 

Nichi, pursued by the Petre/ in a run- 
ning fight with rifles, ran his boat onto a 
rock. The other Japanese fishermen re- 
tired. Dickie then ordered the alien nets 
pulled and piled on the deck of the Petrel. 
When Koyama appeared a little later in 
his speed-boat, Dickie demanded pay in 
cash for the fish taken from her nets, or 
his nets would be destroyed. ‘Threaten- 
ing, but realizing she had him cornered, 
Koyama paid over the money. “I'll not 





forget,” he said as he departed. “Today 
you win. Next time—” 


“Well,” demanded Dickie of Greg- 
ory, “have I made good?” 
“Yes,” he replied. “I am willing to 
give you a chance.” 
CHAPTER VII 
HE Lang girl’s falling down on her 
job. We haven’t had a paying 
run since she signed that contract 
overa month ago. We're running 
further behind every day. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

John Blair was becoming testy. The 
weeks of continued failure were telling on 
him. As Gregory did not reply to his 
question, he went on: 

“Things have been going from bad to 
worse for some time. Only a few days 
ago a lot of Lang’s fishermen quit and I 
understand a lot of the others are dis- 
satished with the poor run of luck. It 
will be only a few weeks until the inde- 
pendent fisherman is a thing of the past. 
I'd advise you to get from under before 
the smash-up.” 

“Meaning to tie up with Koyama?” 
Gregory asked. 

“Why not?” Blair challenged. “‘It’s 
the only way out.’ 

“No,” Gregory disagreed. 
wrong. There’s a better way. 
help the girl out?” 

Blair gasped his astonishment at the 
idea. 

“Help Dickie Lang?’ he repeated. 
“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Granting she’d let you, what 
could you do?” 

Gregory moved closer. 

“Simply this,” he said earnestly. ‘The 
girl is up against it for men and boats. 
Why not furnish her with both?” 

Blair was quick with his objections. 

“You talk like the woods were full of 
fishermen. Do you know that the reason 
the cannery boats have been tied up so 
long was because your father could never 
get the men to man them?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. 
to get the men.” 

“Fishermen?” 

“Not yet. But they will be. Listen, 
Blair. A few days ago I got a letter from 
a newspaper friend ‘of mine in Port Sol 
by the name of Hawkins, and he tells me 

a lot of service men are out of work right 
now in the city. Among them are a lot 
of boys who saw service with the Naval 
Reserve and have had some experience 
in the handling of small boats. My idea 
is to bring them down here and put them 
on Lang’s boats with the old fishermen to 
train them. Fix up our own boats and 
man them the same way. Give Miss 
Lang charge of the whole fleet on a flat 
salary and a fixed rental for her boats. 
What do you think of it?” 

Blair smiled at the very audacity of the 
plan. After a moment he answered: 

“T think the quickest way to get rid of 
such an idea would be to go down to the 
Lang wharf and talk with the girl.” 


“You're 


Why not 


“But I’ve got a plan 
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“Mr. Bandrist,” said Dickie 
clearly, ““we don't intend to 
be bluffed out on this deal 


or any other” 


“You're right,” Gregory 
agreed. “The sooner we get 
the matter straightened up the 
better it will be.” 

When he saw the young 
man was in earnest, Blair 
checked him in the doorway. 

“You haven’t a chance of 
talking the girl intoit,” he said. 

“But even if you did, it 

wouldn’t work. Koyama would 

fight you every foot of the way. 

Fighting is expensive and in 

the end you'd lose. Better not 
antagonize the Jap any further 

but tie up with him while you’ve got 
a chance.” 

Gregory paused on the 
Very quietly he said: 

“My father was a fighter, Mr. Blair. 
He fought for a square deal for the Amer- 
ican fishermen. I imagine he would have 
lost this cannery rather than have turned 
it over to Koyama. I’m built the same 
way and I’m going to try to play my 
father’s game.” 

Blair watched him go, with a pessi- 
mistic shake of the head. Then he con- 
fided his troubles to the foreman. 

“When a man mixes sentiment and 
business, Jack,” he wound up, “it means 
the beginning of the end. I think we'd 
better look round for a new job.” 


threshold. 
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ICKIE LANG paced the dock in 

nervous expectancy while she checked 
in her returning fleet and conferred with 
one of her fishing captains. 

“T’ll tell you, Bill, we’ve got to get 
them. I’m under contract and I can’t 
fall down like this. Look here.” Shoving 
a tally sheet before his eyes, she pointed 
to the totals. “Not enough there to last 
him half a day.” - 

“But if they aint runnin’, what you 
goin’ to do?” 

“Go after them,” she snapped. ‘‘Ko- 
yama’s getting them. He’s going out to 
sea. He brought in a good haul yesterday 
from Diablo. That’s why I sent the 


Petrel over there yesterday with the big 
boats following.” 
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“You’re takin’ a tall chance, too,” the 
fisherman averred dubiously. “Things 
happen out there, Miss. Your dad never 
could make it stick out Diablo way. 
That’s why he give it up.” 

“He didn’t give it up,” the girl flashed, 
“any more than I’m going to. Diablo’s 
got all you fellows’ goats and you know it. 
There’s always fish round there, and |’!| 
bet when the boats come in you tnd 
they’ve got ’em to burn.” 

Finding the girl busied with her ta'ly- 
sheets, Gregory stepped behind a row of 
fish-boxes and waited. Then he caught 
the low murmur of men’s voices on the 
other side of the barricade. 

“‘What’s that got to do with it? We ve 
got to live as well’s she has, aint ve? 
We aint gettin’ enough, I tell you. Whii's 
the use o’ arguin’?” 

The words died away in a low mumble 
as the fishermen passed on. Gregory 
emerged from his cover and looked afer 
them. Then he noticed that the gir! 
had finished her calculations. He hurried 
toward her. 

“IT suppose you want to 
know what I have,” she an- 
ticipated. “Well, I haven't 
much yet. If you wait 
though, I’ll show you a real 
haul. I’m _ expecting my 
boats back from Diablo any 
i minute.” 

“Fish is what I’m needing 
more than anything else 
right now,” Gregory an- 
swered with blunt emphasis. 
“We could use them a lot 
faster than we’ve been get- 
ting them.” 

She interrupted, as he 
knew she would. 

“Well, U’'m doing my 
level darndest. If I wasn't 
I guess I wouldn’t have 
risked my best boats round 
Diablo in a fog.” As Gregory 
said nothing by way of 
argument, she challenged: 
“Do you think you can do 
any better?” 

“Yes,” he said with no 
hesitation. “I think I can. 
That is, with your help, of 
course. Right now you are 
threatened with labor trou- 
ble and I have a plan | 
think which will straighten 
everything out.” 

“Really, you don’t know 
what you’re talking about 
My men are loyal to me 
and always have _ been 
They'll stick from start to finish.” 

When Gregory finished relating the con- 
versation he had heard but a moment 
before, he saw a worried expression cree)) 
to the girl’s face though she answered: 

“What’s that amount to? There are 
always some who are dissatisfied, and try 
to make trouble. I’m well rid of a bunch 
like that. They’re not many of then 
What’s your plan?” 

Overcome with surprise at the audacit 
of Gregory’s plan, Dickie Lang listened 
throygh to the end. Then she found h 
voice. 

“So you want to pay me a flat rate fo: 
my boats and hire me to train your men 
with my fishermen? Is that the idea?” 

“Yes.” 
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Gregory felt encouraged. He had been 
allowed to explain his proposal without 
interruption. Doubtless the girl was giv- 
ing it thoughtful consideration. Her next 
words however dispelled the illusion. 

‘Well, you’ve got your nerve, I’d say. 
And then some. Do you think you can 
run my business better than I can myself?” 

“No,” he answered. “Tf I did I’d try 
to buy you out again. You don’t seem to 
understand this time I’m asking you to 
run my boats as well as your own and- 

‘Be your hired girl.” 

Dickie supplied the words and went on 
angrily: 

“Say, the Lang boats were here a long 
time Gir you came. And they’ll be 
here as long after you go. They’ve gone 
o: their own hook ever since they went 
into the water. And that’s the way they’re 
guing to stay. My dad took orders from 
nobody. I’m the same way. And I want 

» tell you right now I won’t sell out my 
i dependence to you or any other man.” 

The muffled gulping of an under-water 
exhaust broke the silence which followed 
tne girl’s words. Dickie turned eagerly 
toward the sound and Gregory discerned 
tie dim outline of a fishing-boat nosing 
up to the wharf through the wall of fog. 

“Here comes the Curlew back from 
liablo,” she cried. ‘Before you say an- 

ther word to me wait until you see what 
luck they’ve had. If I don’t miss my 
guess we'll have fish enough for you now, 
all right.” 

Together they walked down the gang- 

ay to the gently-rocking float. 

“Tf I can’t get em at Diablo, I’m willing 
to admit I can’t get them anywhere,” 
xclaimed Dickie Lang. Then she shouted 
to the approaching boat: 

“What luck, Jones?” 

As she hung upon the answer a deep 

oice floated back from the gray void: 

“Diablo luck, Miss. Never got nothin’ 
ind the Petrel was smashed all to hell.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Dr KIE LANG was nonplussed as she 


saw her best bet swept into the 
discard. Her pride and independence had 
been the stake. For her most valued pos- 
sessions she had risked her all, ‘“‘standing 
pat” on the “turn-up” at the devil island. 
Her cards were all on the table. And she 
had lost. 

Leaning against the sagging rail she 
watched the Curlew dock. Her slim 
brown fingers gripped the hand-rail and 
the sharp splinters bit into her hands. 
But what was that to the pain which 
tugged at her heart? She hadn’t made 
good. ‘The taste of failure was a new and 
bitter sensation. She had made her fight; 
done her best; had failed. Was Diablo to 
beat her too as it had beaten others? No! 
She’d win out yet. She must buck up, at 
least. She was Bill Lang’s daughter. 

“Tt’s all in the game,” she said quietly. 
“As I told you, Mr. Gregory, the sea plays 
no favorites.” 

Before the young man could answer she 
turned to greet the fishermen. 

“Hello, boys; tough luck. But it can’t 
be helped now. Tell me what happened 
and make it short for I’ve got a lot to do.” 

The fishermen ranged themselves about 
her as the quivering figure of a little 
Mexican lunged through the circle and 
began to speak. 

“Dios, senorita, it was very bad,” he 
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uavered. “We lay close to the shore. 
The fog she is everywhere. We can not 
see. And the anchor, she will not hold. 
I am at the chain as you say I must when 
I hear a boat coming. Jesus de mi alma, 
but she is coming fast, and she has no 
lights. I can not leave as we are drifting 
so I say to Pedro that he make noise with 
the whistle. But he does not get a chance. 
As he run for engine-house a big boat she 
come out of the fog and smash us all to 
hell. We fall into the water and I loose 
the dory. For a time we drift. Then we 
are picked up by Senor Jones.” 

“Did the Petrel sink right away?” 
Dickie interrupted. 


Brayton Norton 
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“She didn’t sink at all, Miss,” another 
fisherman explained. “She was layin’ 
close to shore an’ she drifted in to the 
fa She’s layin’ there now, high an’ 

r 

“Didn’ t the boat that hit you lay to” 
volleyed the girl. 


“Sangre de Cristo, no,” chattered the 


Mexican. “The boat she was very long. 

senorita, an’ she does not stop. She 
” 

So 


“Nonsense, Manuel. You're crazy with 
fright. Don’t talk like a fool. Go home 
and go to bed. When you ve had a good 
sleep I'll talk with you again.’ 

Stung into action by Jones’ statement 


At the sight of the steel Gretory grasped the uplifted 
arm, twisting the man half round. The 


islander staggered backward, totter- 


ing on the brink of the ledge 





that the Petrel’s hull was still on the beach 
Dickie turned to the wharf. 

“Tom Howard,” she called. When a 
voice answered, she ordered: “Fill up the 
Pelican with oil and stock her with grub. 
Throw in a couple of deep sea hooks and 
plenty of good hawser. Mind it’s new. 
Be ready to pull out for Diablo in an 
hour.” 

She turned to the men before her. 

“Jones, I want you to get the Curlew 
ready to double back. We may need two 
boats to pull her off. You know where 
they went ashore. Take Johnson and 
Rasmussen with you. We've got to move 
lively. A boat won’t hang together long 
out there.” 

“Rasmussen’s sick. How about Pete 
Carlin? He was with me comin’ over.” 

“Don’t want him. Got to have real 
men round Diablo in a fog. Take Soren- 
son. 
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The fisherman lumbered up the gang- 
way, followed by the others. Dickie 
jammed her hands deep down in her 
pockets and watched them go with a 
shrug. 

“Tf it isn’t one thing, it’s another,” she 
confided to Gregory. “Can you beat it? 
Manuel saying he was run down? He was 
scared to death. I don’t believe a living 
thing touched him. He went to sleep and 
drifted in on the rocks and made up that 
story to save his job. Well, I’ll know 
mighty quick when I see that hull.” 

Gregory listened while he laid his plans. 
At the girl’s. announcement of going to 
the island he resolved at once to accom- 
pany her. There might be a lot he could 
do. She was short-handed and surely 
needed help. He wondered if he might 
dare to offer assistance. 

“T'd like to go with you,” he said 
bluntly. “If I wouldn’t be in the way. | 
don’t know much about the sea yet, but 
maybe I could do some of the ‘strong-arm’ 
stuff and learn something. Besides, I’d 
like mighty well to have a look at Diablo 
island.” 

Dickie regarded him approvingly. 

ot ee é 7? ee 

How about the cannery?” she asked. 
“My boats will go on fishing just the 
same.” 

“Blair will manage things. I’ll learn a 
lot more over there than here.” 

“You're the boss of that,” she answered. 
Then she added: “If you want to go, I’d 
be glad to have you.” 

As they walked to the wharf Gregory 
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found Blair and explained the situation. 
But the manager did not enthuse over 
the proposed trip. 

“Diablo’s a dangerous place to be fool- 
ing round at this season of the year,” he 
said. 

“Tf she can run the risk I surely can,” 
Gregory countered. 

“You're needed here,” Blair objected. 
“Tt’s high time you buckled down to work 
and learned something of your father’s 
business.” 

Gregory looked the manager full in the 
eye. 

“Tt’s time we understood each other, 
Mr. Blair. For the time being I’m per- 
fectly content to leave you to handle the 
inside end as you see fit. As you have 
said, the most important thing right now 
is to get the fish. That is where I intend 
to spend my time.” ‘ 

When the expedition was ready to em- 
bark for the island, Blair returned to the 
cannery and confided to the foreman: 

“It was bad enough, Jack, working for 
a dreamer and trying to put the pack ona 
paying basis when you could see all along 
he was headed in the wrong direction. 
But taking orders from a girl-struck kid 
that’s bound the same way, get’s my goat. 
When the season’s over, I’m through.” 


HE sun rose sullenly from a_ fog- 
spotted sea and glared wrathfully at 
the wreaths of low-lying mist which ob- 
scured his vision of the saw-toothed 
peaks of El Diablo. Under the warmth of 





You look it, 


On the sea-wall’s edge! 





A Rowdy in the Dawn 


By Saidee Gerard Ruthrauff 


Well, old Rowdy! Been up all night? 


With your limp and draggled tatters— 
Standing alone in a world all gray, 
Leaning against the cold gray dawn 


When the stars were put out did your pals all leave you? 
Rowdy—draggled in the dawn! 


But you are a lovable thing, old Rowdy! 

For the wakening birds are concerned about you, 

And now they tug at your old gray tatters, 

They call you with soft little sounds like caresses. 

Their Hymn-to-the-Sun they will sing from your shoulders— 
Old Rowdy gum tree in the dawn! 
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his gaze the white fleeced clouds wavered, 
shifting about uncertainly. As if loath 
to leave the devil island they had guarded 
throughout the long night, they con- 
tracted slowly, niggardly exposing a line 
of rugged cliffs which showed bleak and 
gray in the strengthening light of early 
morning. y 

“Tt’s breaking up at last; look.’ 

Dickie Lang pointed to the dark blot 
on the horizon. 

“Can't. If I take my eyes from this 
needle for a second I'll run all over the 
ocean.” 

Gregory continued to stare at the co:n- 
pass while the girl smiled at his earne:t- 
ness. 

“Tom will take her now,” she said, 
nodding to Howard to relieve him at the 
wheel. Then she added: ‘‘You’ve done 
fine. We’ve been going all night on ded 
reckoning and we’re not far off.” 

Gregory surrendered the wheel with ; 
sigh of relief and followed the direction 
the girl’s extended arm. 

“That’s Diablo,” she announced. “I’m 
mighty glad the fog is shifting. Wouldn’ 
have needed to start so early if we had 
known. But that’s the fun of the se 
You never know. ‘There is no use trying 
to make it in there in a fog,” she added. 
“Tt’s bad enough when you can see.” 

While she talked with Johnson con- 
cerning the location of the wreck Gregory 
looked fixedly at the towering cliffs which 
rose precipitously from the blue-green sea. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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usual, 


onstrated in the latest 


the number of noses 
average rate of less than 15 
per cent for the country as 
a whole, the population of 
the Far West grew at an 
average rate of 30 per cent. 
As usual, the Far West pro- 
duced the two fastest growing 
states, Arizona with 63 and 
Montana with 46 per cent 
increase; also, it produced 
the state with the greatest 
relative deficit in population. 
Nevada grew with the re- 
verse English to the tune of 
r-§.§ per cent. 

So much for the necessary 
preliminary bragging. Now 
let’s get down to the business 
at hand, which is New 
Mexico. 

New Mexico did not keep 
up with the procession. New 
Mexico was the only Far 
Western state having a 
smaller number of farms in 


1920 than in 1g10. New 
Mexico showed a_ growth 
smaller than the United 


States average by two per 
cent, dropped 17 per cent 
behind the average rate for 





the Far West. 
_ What could be the reason? 
ico was better watered, 


average rainfall than Arizona; it had just 
as many c 





S usual, the Far West kept 
up its record in the great 
1920 count of noses. 

the Far West dem- 

census 
that in the matter of growth it was far 
ahead of the rest of the country. 
increased 


As 


in this Ancient Commonwealth 


By Walter ®, W oehlke 


Author of: Copper, Prunes and Phebiscites 


it had coal, copper and other mineral 
While wealth; it had the same kind of climate 
at an that brought healthseekers by the thou- 








NLY in the last six months has the world 

begun to realize the magnitude of the 
problems created by the Great War and to 
look them squarely in the eyes. Of these 
problems the Far West, producer of raw 
materials, inherited its full share. From Nome 
to El Paso, from the Missouri to the Pacific, we 
must all carry our share of the common burden. 
How is the Far West meeting its problems? 
Which part is making progress and which is 
lagging? What is the truth about conditions in 
this Western half of the country? To answer 
these questions Walter V. Woehlke is making 
a detailed survey of the Sunset country, not to 
find boost-and-brag material, but to present an 
authentic picture of post-war conditions. His 
observations will be published in a series of 
which this article on New Mexico is the first. 


— The Editors. 
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The hand-painted Organ Range above New Mexico's garden spout, the lower Rio Grande valley 


The New Day in New Mexico 


Race Prejudice and Boss-Rule are Yielding to Progress 


Ari- 


kept pushing Colorado, 


zona, Wyoming and Idaho to the 


1: 


front were lined up behind New 
Mexico. Why, then, didn’t the new 


state 





—_ 





New Mex- 
had a_ higher 


cattle and sheep as its neighbors; 


sand into Colorado and Arizona; in its 


boundaries the Reclamation Service had 
two large and flourishing projects. All 
the external circumstances and factors 





hit the same gait? 


I put this question to a man in Mesilla. 
The reaction was astonishing. 
carefully closed the door, sat down, moved 


He got up, 


his chair over, leaned for- 
ward until his lips were close 
to my good right ear and 
began to speak, in a low voice 
but fluently, with a liberal 
use of those expletives that 
are never used except among 
stevedores and in very high 
society. 

Four times that question 
produced the same phenome- 
non in El Paso. In Las 
Cruces my informants spoke 
in whispers only; in Albu- 
querque most of them closed 
the windows and in Santa Fe 
they acted as though dicta- 
graphs were concealed in 
every corner of the room as 
they gave me their reasons 
for New Mexico’s failure to 
keep up with the procession. 

New Mexico citizens were 
afraid that some one might 
overhear their candid sincere 
opinions concerning the short- 


comings of New Mexico. That 
astounding fact lies at the 
bottom of the state’s ina- 


bility to keep pace with its 
neighbors. 
Despite its great potential 


wealth, despite its vast undeveloped re- 
sources, New 
with the procession because politically the 
state still lives in the age of Billy the Kid 


Mexico did not go forward 








and the Tweed Ring. 1921, 
the state had no primary 
initiative, no referendum, no recall, not 
even the handle of the weapons with 
which the other Far Western states estab- 
lished genuine democracy in their bound- 
aries years ago. So politically backward 
is New Mexico that in the year of Grace 
1921 (3 A. P. according to the ne 

Saloon League) any gambler could open : 
temple of chance outside of the incor- 
porated New Mexican cities and fleece his 
victims as frankly and brazenly as they 
are sheared in Juarez or Tijuana, without 
fear of interruption, for the state of New 
Mexico had not yet placed an anti- 
gambling law on its statute books. 

Primaries, the referendum and the re- 
call are not like Lydia Pinkham’s Pills or 
Tanlac: they won’t cure every disease of 
the body politic merely by being swal- 
lowed. Many advanced states get along 
without them. But in the militantly 
democratic Far West their absence is a 
certain indication of selfish boss-rule on 
the part of the few, of political impotence 
and apathy on the part of the multitude 

The character of New Mexico’s boss- 
rule is vividly illustrated by the following 
episode: 

Some years ago Editor Cutting of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, the temperature 
of his insurgent blood rising to the boiling 
point, broke loose, unlimbered his pen and 
proceeded to point out in curt, stinging 
sentences the shortcomings of the state 
politicians and their masters. It was an 
unheard-of thing. There had not been 


In February, 
election law, 1 


no 


an open rebellion against the ring for 
forty vears. 


The New Day in New Mexico: 


Walter V. Woehlke 


The old and the new in New Mexico—On the left, the typical “native” cowpuncher anc a 
Mexican-American ranch unchanged for a hundred years; on the right, the 
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home of a new settler on the Rio Grande irrigation project 


\mong other archaic institutions New 
Mexico has a law allowing criminal-libel 
charges to be filed, civil suits for libel to 
be instituted, in any county of the state, 
irrespective of the residence of plaintiff or 
defendant. Shortly after the clean-up 
campaign got under way, Editor Cutting 
had to begin traveling from county jail 
to county jail all over the state, and it 1s a 
large one, with a small railroad mileage 
and the highest local freight and passenger 
rates in the country. Thirty-one libel 
suits were brought against him in rapid 
succession in a dozen different counties. 
lo save himself from ruin, he had to cease 
hring broadsides, to speak in generalities 
instead of pointing his accusing journal- 
istic finger at specific persons and acts. 

But he did not go to many jails and to 
defeat in vain. The brutal man-handling 
opened many eyes, sowed the seed of the 
general uprising that is bound to come. 


The Old “System™ 

“Bull” Andrews started the system in 
the early days. When he had to depart 
suddenly from Pennsylvania where he had 
studied strong-arm, _ hold-’em-up-and- 
shake-’em-down politics under Boss Quay, 
he found refuge in the Territory of New 
Mexico where he rose to the top, built his 
machine and ruled for thirty-two years. 
He died, but his successors continued his 
methods. When New Mexico and Ari- 
zona attained statehood, Arizona adopted 
a modern, democratic constitution. !n 
New Mexico Albert B. Fall, politician, 
lawyer and rancher, now Secretary of the 
Interior, took a leading part in framing— 
you can interpret the word according to 
your understanding—the constitution. 
He made no secret of his leanings. Quite 
frankly he acknowledged his belief in the 
rights of property; according to his con- 
ception of democracy, the interests that 
paid the largest tax bills, the railroads, 
the mine owners and stockmen, were 
entitled to the deciding voice in the affairs 
of the government that spent the money. 
And the constitution was based on this 
theory. 

Now look at some of the results. 

As a birthday present New Mexico 
received from the Federal Government 


twelve million acres of the public domai 
According to New Mexico’s Condeivation 
framers, this gift was primarily for the 
benefit of deserving cattlemen. To make 
sure that it would reach the right hands in 
the shortest possible time. the disposition 
of the twelve million acres was entrusted 
to a board practically unhampered by 
rules or regulation regarding the sale of 
state land. 

“The big cattlkemen—who are also the 
big politicians—got what they wanted on 
their own terms,” asserted a New Mexi- 

can who has vainly endeavored to preserve 
the state’s land endowment. “Of course 
they got the land that controlled the 
water. Since the board can sell land in 
any shape or size it wants, from a long, 
narrow strip to a square or a circle, those 
on the inside were able so to gerrymander 
their purchases that in many instances a 
few thousand acres gave them control 
over many square miles of the public 
domain. And they didn’t have to pay 
cash. The board is liberal. It asks only 
five per cent down, balance in thirty years, 
which does not mean thirty annual pay- 
ments, but payment of the balance any 
time within the limit of thirty years at 
the purchaser’s option. It’s a copper- 
riveted cinch.” 

But the loss of the state land is a minor 
matter. With few exceptions every West- 
ern state squandered its birthday present, 
allowed its real estate to pass into private 
hands as fast as the deeds to the desirable 
portions could be written. Of far greater 
importance to the welfare and growth - 
the state is the agility, the speed and t 
skill of the average New Mexican i 
dodging the payment of just state and 
county taxes. 

“The New Mexico taxpayer is as slip- 
pery as a greased pig on a hot da 
growled an attorney intimately familiar 
with the situation. “Tax dodging as an 
art has reached its highest development 
in this state. Everybody works at it. 
The big fellows, the mining, transporta- 
tion and stock interests, take the led; 
the little ones follow. Arizona has a 
smaller population and no greater wea'th 
than New Mexico, but Arizona collects 
taxes from a billion dollars’ worth of 
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property reported by the 
assessors while the value 
of New Mexico’s assess- 
ment roll for taxation 
purposes is placed at 
only $375,000,000. Nat- 
urally, the small receipts 
hamper state and county 
development. Because 
we've persistently 
dodged taxes, we haven’t 
been able to build the 
roads and bridges we 
oucht to have; we 
haven’t enough schools; 
we can not undertake any 
projects for the advance- 
ment of the state and 
its people because the 
funds are not available. 
And because the activ- 
ities of the state and of 
most counties are limited 
m every direction 
through our failure to 
tax ourselves properly, the majority 
of the homeseekers pass us by even 
though our land prices are lower 
and our opportunities correspondingly 
greater than those of our neighbors. 
That’s the price we pay for our under- 
nourished political morality.” 
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The New Day in New Mexico: 
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The Elephant Butte dam on the Rio Grande and (above) an ancient Mexican 


settlement about to be submerged in the rising water of 


the 50-mile lake behind the dam 


Diagnosis is the first step in eradicating 
disease. This man had diagnosed New 
Mexico’s trouble. Like thousands of 
other public-spirited men and women in 
the state, he had clearly recognized the 
cause of the canker. ‘Therefore, he was 
prepared for my next question, expected 
its coming. 

“If you know so well 
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what’s wrong, why don’t 
you take your coat off, 
roll up your sleeves and 
clean house?” I asked. 

Instead of answering, 
he lifted his hand, turned 
his ear toward the open 
window. 

“Listen a moment,” 
he said. 

I did. Half a dozen 
youngsters were playing 
noisily in the street. 

“Tt’s Greek to me,” 
I replied after a short 
pause. “They are talk- 
ing Spanish, I suppose. 
It’s a beautiful language, 
but I haven’t learned it 


tOKLA. 


x 
EXAS 
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answer my question.” 
He smiled. “It does,” 

he answered. “Let’s go 

outside a moment.” 


)® 
P, yet. But that doesn’t 
m 











ew Mexico's railroads focus 

pon El Paso. Texas would 

never miss the shaded portion 

if it were added to 
New Mexico 





From the verandah he 
called to one of the 
youngsters, a boy about 
thirteen. 

“Oh, Jose, come here 
a minute.” 

He came, his hand- 
some dark eyes lifted 
questioningly. 

“T just wanted to 
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know if your sister is 
still sick.” 

“Naw,” replied the 
boy contemptuously, 
“she’s all right. Nothin’ 
wrong with her. I guess 
she just didn’t want to 
go to school this morn- 
ing.” 

He departed. The 
next moment his loud 
voice joined the chorus 
of his friends—in Span- 
ish 

“There’s your an- 
swer,’ said my _ host, 
leading the way back 
into the house. 

“And still I don’t 
quite understand.” 

My host settled him- 
self in his armchair and 
reflectively blew the 
smoke of his cigar into 
the air. 

“Those children out there are from 
eight to fourteen years old,” he explained. 
“Their parents are well-to-do, well- 
educated Americans; for nearly three 
generations they and their ancestors have 
lived under the American flag, have been 
educated in American schools, yet by 
preference the children you saw and heard 
use the Spanish instead of the English 
language. In New York’s East Side the 
children of Jewish, Polish or Greek im- 
migrants answer even their parents in 
English; Italian and German children 
gladly forget the language of their parents 
when they have been in school two or 
three years. But the so-called “native” 
or “Spanish-American” population of 
New Mexico clings to its tanguage, its 
customs and traditions with a tenacity 
that is the despair of the Americanization 
movement. 


‘Clinging to the Old 


“Before the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
New England, Spanish explorers pene- 
trated into what is today New Mexico. 
The missions of New Spain with multi- 
tudes of Mexican retainers flourished in 
these valleys long before the War of the 
Revolution. When Mexico ceded Texas 
and the present states of California, 
Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, we 
took over a relatively large Mexican pop- 
ulation ranging from almost pure Indian 
to pure Castilian blood. In California 
that inherited Spanish-American popu- 
lation has vanished; it was absorbed in a 
few years by the inrush of blond gold- 
seekers and farmers. Arizona had prac- 
tically no population in 1846; in Texas 
the native Mexican strain became a neg- 
ligible factor almost overnight when the 
torrent of American settlers came from 
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the north. But New Mexico until very 
recently did not attract many Anglo- 
Saxon settlers. The ancient Mexican 
settlements, hamlets that were old when 
Washington was elected president, con- 
tinued to draw their water from the 
acequia madre, the mother ditch; to till 
the soil; to marry, give birth and die, 
regardless of the new flag that waved over 
the old Palace of Governors in Santa Fe. 
They are conservative people, these 
Spanish-Americans; they cling to their 
methods, language and customs with the 
firm conviction that they are the best on 
earth. They are suspicious of new 
methods, new faces, new laws. And to 
tell the truth, they had good reason to be 
suspicious. The things we Americans in 
our march across the continent have done 
to the native populations as we booted 
them out of our way, can stand unashamed 
alongside of the choicest atrocity stories 
produced by the late war.” 

He rolled and lit another cigarette 
before he proceeded. 

“New Mexico became the haven of 
outlaws and the paradise of political ad- 
venturers. A powerful machine dom- 
inated the affairs of the Territory, and 
this machine to perpetuate its rule made 
skilful, cunning use of the native Spanish- 
speaking population that had the fran- 
chise. Unfortunately the Mexican popu- 
lation on this side of the line has the same 
innate love of political intrigue that has 
brought about the mess on the other side. 
They'd rather play politics than eat. 
Add superstition, racial pride and clan- 
nishness to a broad stratum of ignorance 
and the result is New Mexican politics, 
compared with which the Chicago or 


“Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not a 
jingo. Among the Spanish-American 
population I have many good friends 
whom I respect and admire. And almost 
without exception you will find even the 
unlettered citizen of Spanish-American 
descent a model of courtesy, generous, 
lovable if you get to know him well and 
hospitable to a fault. There isn’t a 
Mexican adobe shack anywhere in the 
state whose occupants will not share their 
last pot of frijoles with the passing 
stranger and give him their own blankets 
upon which to sleep. I recognize their 
many good qualities, but nevertheless 
their way of thinking is different from 
ours, and this difference has been used by 
designing politicians of our own race for 
their selfish purposes.’ 

He took a deep breath and sighed. 

“No, we Americans are not blameless. 
For years our politicians helped to keep 
the natives in ignorance by rewarding 
camp followers with school teachers’ jobs 
and salaries, by fanning the embers of race 
prejudice in order to loot behind the 
smoke. Now the commonwealth is pay- 
ing the penalty. But a new day is 
dawning.” 


Alien Citizens 


Like the South and the Pacific Coast, 
New Mexico has its race problem. It 
would be futile to deny the fact of its 
existence. When a race differing in 
language, color, tradition and thought 
maintains itself almost unchanged for 
seventy-five years, a swarthy island in a 
star-spangled sea, its resistance to amal- 
gamation must inevitably produce fric- 
tion. The entire political life of New 
Mexico is raw from this friction. When 
an effort was made to abolish the forty 
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state rangers, mostly Spanish-Americans, 
the “native” politicians immediately ac- 
cused the—well, what would you call 
them ?— Americans of trying to take from 
them “their” offices. The rangers were 
not abolished. A like fate overtook the 
proposal to reduce the perfectly useless 
Constitutional Commission from three 
members to one commissioner in order to 
save wasted salaries. The effort failed 
because the Spanish group raised the cry 
of race prejudice, all of the commissioners 
being of ‘“‘native”’ stock. 

It creeps into every election, or rather 
it is dragged in. Before the November 
ballot the politicians of one party in- 
dustriously spread the report that should 
the opposition win, prohibition would 
cease to be and the saloons would be 
opened while the parochial schools and 
the churches would be closed, a report 
concocted for the special benefit of the 
pious Mexican-American female voiers 
than whom no one welcomed prohibit:on 
with greater fervor. 

And the candidate thus maligned went 
down to defeat. 

Now take a look at the economic effects 
of racial prejudice, clannishness and 
suspicion. 

The Rio Grande is New Mexico’s prin- 
cipal stream. For hundreds of years its 
water has been used to irrigate the fertile 
soil of the river valley. Came a time 
when a large part of the river valley in 
the central portion of the state became 
waterlogged, when its productivity de- 
creased progressively. So the new settlers 
from the north and east decided to organ- 
ize a district for the needed drainage of 
the land. They brought in Manuel 
Garcia, most competent and progressive 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LEMENCY 
on the bleachers beside her father. 
Her eyes were on the center oval, 
where the pole vault was proceed- 


TROWBRIDGE sat 


ing on its leisurely way. But her heart 
was making a wordless little prayer and 
sending it up into the blue April sky, 
higher than the blue and gold banners 
that spelled “California” down the white 
shaft of the Campanile, higher than the 
balloons they had loosed from the rooting 
section—up and up— 


For six slim shapes were in line at the 
far end of the track. One of them, second 
from the outside, stood quite still. He 


High Hurdles 


By Helen Duncan Queen 


Pnee Sae tte Oe OR 
didn’t paw his spikes into the cinders. He 
didn’t twitch his shoulders and stretch 
out his arms. 

What was her father saying? 

“Well, perhaps the old track was too 
short, but it was beautiful down there 
under the oaks, beautiful, Clem.” 

Any track Dick Haines ran on was good 
enough for her— 

Someone dashed out and arranged the 
last line of hurdles. The starter’s pistol 
cracked. How high was that prayer of 
hers by now? Oh! they were flashing on 
like fire; only fire could go as fast as that, 
and in those lovely clean leaps! 


Wien bs ate ‘ ve ae RE 


He breasted the tape first. She had 
known he must. She had known her 
prayer would ascend. She, and the rest 
of his college were on their feet and cheer- 
ing Dick Haines, track captain, winner in 
his event for the fourth year straight! 

“Tf it only—wasn’t over—so soon!” she 
gasped to her father. 

“Some hurdling! Some hurdling!” that 
old-time track man was gurgling enthu- 
siastically, while the white-clad yell 
leaders, swaying before the rooting scc- 
tions, were bawling through their mega- 
phones: 

“Give him nine! 





Come on now, you 
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Her heart was making a wordless little 


prayer when the starter's 


pistol cracked 


fellows. Dick Haines, track captain! 


Give him nine!” 


The bedlam of noise organized itself 


into a concerted volley of cheers. The 
announcers circled the oval. Haines had 
beaten the Pacific Coast record, lowered 
his own record. Clemency entered the 
time in her program with fingers that 
shook as she wrote the figures. 


HEN she came down the next after- 

noon to find Dick waiting for her on 
the wide veranda of her sorority house, 
the hand she gave him was steady enough. 
They climbed Virginia street hill almost 
in silence. He settled her on a shelf of the 
steeper slope above and threw himself 
down on the grass below her. Tall euca- 
lyptus trees stepped up the incline. like 
giants on a stroll. At their feet were the 
tumbled roofs of the town; straight before 
them the Golden Gate and the ocean. 

“TIsn’t it hard—a little—to have it all 
over? To knowit was your last field day?” 
She fought against the shyness that had 
descended upon her, that was trying to 
creep into her voice. 

He shook his head. “Not a bit. There 
are so many other things. You have to go 
on taking jumps all your life, I guess. And 
my next one—have I told you about my 
ranch, Clem?” 

“Your—ranch?” 

“It was Bob Williams started me at it. 
You remember Bob. He ran the hundred 
in your Freshman year. Been out two 
years. Well, the year before he left col- 
lege he got hold of some land up near Col- 
fax, and borrowed enough money to plant 
pears on it. I’ve spent all my summers up 
there with him. Last year I talked it over 
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with Dad, and took the money Grand- 
mother left me to buy the eighty acres 
that join Bob on the north. ‘This spring 
we planted twenty-five to pears.” 

He stopped and sat staring straight be- 
fore him. Clemency wondered if, inside 
the head poised with such still alertness 
on his square shoulders, he was seeing 
rows of little pear trees. 

“I guess you haven’t known I’ve 
switched pretty completely from engi- 
neering to pomology this last year,” said 
he. “It seems a queer thing to do, but 
I’ve always hankered after ranching. An 
engineer is always hopping about the 
country, leaving a good bridge or an im- 
pounding dam behind him. But a 
rancher—he’s part of a place. He tinkers 
round with the Improvement Club, and 
is a trustee of the Union High School, and 
a past master of his lodge. If he’s the 
right sort he counts. I’ve thought a lot— 
I’ve wondered—” 

His voice changed to huskiness, his 
tense young body dropped forward till 
his face was hidden against her plaid 
sports skirt. 

“Oh, Clem—could you be happy on a 
ranch with me?” 

For one breathless minute she sat abso- 
lutely still. Then she ran her slim brown 
fingers down to where his hair was clipped 
away to nothing on the back of his neck. 

“T think,” the words tried to pull them- 
selves back from her lips, but she would 
say them, she was an honest soul, “that 
I would be happy any place you were.” 

He straightened to his knees and put 
his arms round her and kissed her hard. 
Then he held her off at arm’s length and 
shook his head ruefully. 
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“T shouldn’t have asked you—not yet 
awhile! But ina month I’ll be graduated 
and gone, and you'll be back ‘here next 
year, with five thousand fellows—” 

Clemency laughed a little at the 
thought of being pursued madly by five 
thousand undergraduates. 

“Dick! Why shouldn’t you have asked 
me?” 

His eyes were very grave and steadfast. 
‘Because it’s going to be hard sledding to 
get the ranch started. Because I'll be do- 
ing my own plowing and pruning, and 
maybe won’t feel like playing the phono- 
graph or driving into town at night. Be- 
cause you may hate ranching. Because 
you may have to get the meals to begin 
with. Because—oh, Clem darling—I 
ought to be dead sure I can keep you 
happy before I let you marry me!” 

The look she returned him was as 
serious as his. ‘But | love that country. 
I’ve summered round Auburn and Apple- 
gate, Dick. I think there’s no place so 
nice as the Sierra foothills. I don’t know 
how to cook, but I can learn. I don’t ex- 
pect to sit through my life with my hands 
folded. And I shall be needing to think 
about making you happy.” 

At that he gathered her so close that 
she could feel his heart thudding away. 

“You'll do that all right. Just seeing 
you there—If you can only know how | 
feel about things, Clem! I’m not a very 
vocal person. About you, now. Of course 
I think you’ re the finest-looking and brain- 
iest girl I know. But I think oftener that 
you're the most—sensible isn’t the right 
word. Fair-minded would hit it better.” 

He found in his pocket a heavy circle of 
gold, with the symbol of his lodge engraved 
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Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shining as 
she said, 


has taken me a year to find out™ 


“I want to confess one thing it 


upon it, and slipped it on her forefinger— 


the only finger it would fit. “It isn’t 
just any ring, Clem. It stands for 
something I really care about. And it’ll 


give me an option on you till I can bring 
you your own ring tomorrow.” 


| be the next year Clemency Trowbridge 
proved that “sensible” was a descrip- 
tive adjective which might well be applied 
to her. She packed her two senior sem- 
esters as full as her required work would 
let her of Domestic Science and House- 
hold Art. Her sorority sisters, instead of 
showering her with the georgette cami- 
soles and Madeira tea-napkins toward 
which their young souls yearned, yielded 
to her persuasions and hemstitched for 
her, instead, rectangles of coarse creamy 
linen. In her mind’s eye she could see 
them, spread at meal time upon the long 
refectory table which she had designed 
and which Dick and his carpenter were 
making. On them would be set the 
pheasant-patterned semi-porcelain for 
which she shopped determinedly, while 
her mother turned a plaintive eye toward 
show tables laden with the frailer beauties 
of Minton and Lennox. 

The busy year ended with Commence- 
ment. Dick came down early enough to 
watch her file across the stage of the Gieek 
Theatre for her sheepskin, to escort her to 
her Senior Ball. In a week’s time she had 
received, he said, two degrees—A. B., and 
M. L., married lady. In a very much 
scrubbed and polished ranch Ford they 
headed north for Tahoe. After ten bliss- 
ful days of fishing in waters and hiking 
over trails which were, in late May, still 
blessedly unencumbered by tourists, they 
dropped down out of the mountains to 
Colfax—and home. 

To Clemency, it was home at once. She 
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loved the one great room, open to the 
rafters, in which they lived and ate. She 
loved its wide fireplace, built of white 
stones from the bed of Bear River, its 
little stairway winding up to the balcony 
suspended across its east end. Behind 
the balcony lay the two bedrooms that 
were walled largely with screens, below 
them were the kitchen Dick had been 
clever in arranging and the storeroom. 

She begrudged every one of the mo- 
ments they spent out of the house driving 
to the Williams’ for the meals they ate 
there during the time of unpacking. She 
cut as short as in decency she could the 
loquacity of Frankie Williams. She was 
a plump dumpling of a girl, who delighted 
in relating that she had been Bob’s first 
sweetheart, as long ago as their Freshman 
year in high school, that she had stayed 
at home to help her mother with a large 
house and a large family while Bob went 
to college, and that his first act when he 
had been graduated was to come back to 
Visalia and marry her. 

Frankie was in no way Bob Williams’ 
equal. She was a good wife to him. She 
served him delicious meals. Now, in kind- 
ness and generosity, she was sharing these 
meals with the Haines. Clemency was 
not ungrateful, but she was bored. Be- 
sides, she was itching to be back at open- 
ing her boxes. 

They were waiting on the long, concrete- 
floored terrace that ran the length of the 
house and out to two spreading white- 
oaks that looked like huge pillars set to 
supplement the rustic row that supported 
its roof. Between their branches was 
framed the view for which she saved her 
deepest affection—the long, downward 
slope of orchard, its little pear trees mak- 
ing a brave show of leafage; the winding 
county road; on its farther side pasture 





meadows backed by the dark, haphazard 
foothills; and then—to bound and glorify 
—the serrated line, snowy and uplifted 
and remote, of the Sierras. 

It was on a Wednesday they had : 
rived at the ranch. By the W Fresh Ly 
following they were arranged and settled 
to the extent of having the Williams over 
to a very creditable supper served on the 
pheasant porcelain and linen squares. 

When the food over which Clemency 
had spent more heated moments and con- 
centrated effort than she had ever be- 
stowed on a stiff final examination had 
been consumed, Bob Williams installed in 
the fireplace the heavy andirons he had 
wrought for them at his own forge, and 
Frankie banked the space between them 
with a summer display of sugar-pine 
cones. It was all very pleasant and 
friendly, and Clemency knew a pang for 
having assured Dick that Bob was “‘over- 
agriculturized,” and for thinking Frankie 
mentally below par. 

“Now you folks come on over to supper 
with us Saturday night,” Bob settled the 
last cone more securely, “and we'll all 
drive into town later. The girls can go to 
a picture show while you and I are at 
lodge, and we’ll meet them at the hotel 
afterward.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you, Bob!” For 
a quiet voice, Dick’s could be wonderfully 
cordial. “We’d be glad—” 

“Yes,” Clemency cut in quickly, “we'd 
be delighted if it didn’t so happen that | 
abominate picture shows. And T think 
this next Saturday anyway—” 

“Clemency i is a little tired still from her 
unpacking.” Dick was quieter than ever. 
“T believe, after all, we’d better stay home 
Saturday night.” 

“My dear, you shouldn’t have had us 
over for supper!” warm-hearted little 
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Frankie was genuinely distressed. “Bob 
Williams, you go out and put the kettle on 
the oil-stove! We'll show Clemency what 
rapid dish washers we are—” 

“No, no, please!’ Clemency sprang up 
to bar the kitchen door from Bob’s vig- 
orous approach. “I couldn’t let you do 
thac. io not going to touch them till 
morning. Let’s play a rubber or two of 
auction now.” 

Bob looked wistfully toward the card 
table, its cover tied snugly on, its decks 
and score pad laid out symmetrically, but 
Frankie was firm. 

“If you won’t let us help you we'll just 
trot deal home and let you rest. Now 
about Saturday. You come and have 
supper, and then we'll stay at the house 
anc let the men go in to lodge. You can 
lie in the hammock or on the couch and 
be perfectly comfortable, and still Dick 
won't be absent from the meeting. Now 
do that! I don’t care a bit about going 
int» town.” 

Clemency felt her lips stiffening in her 
attempt to control her annoyance. What 
wa. all this pother about lodge? Why 
couldn’t the Williams take no for an an- 
sw'r? Well, they were Dick’s friends; he 
could manage the refusal. He was doing 
it, apparently, as he went with them to 
their car. She didn’t hear his words, but 
Bob’s final ones, raised above the starting 
of the engine, came in to her. ‘“‘You’re 
missing a good many meetings, Dick.” 

‘What zs all this about lodge?” She 
herself could hear the edge on the question 
with which she greeted him as he came 
back into the room. “I didn’t even know 
you belonged to a lodge, Dick.” 

“Yes you did, young lady, you engaged 
yourself to me with its ring!” 

She smiled at that. Suddenly she could 
sec the square-edged gold band, with a 
black design upon it, that she had worn 
for twenty-four hours. She could hear 
Dick saying, “I ought to be dead sure I 
can keep you happy.” 

She turned to face him. ‘“Yes—but, 
Dick! Do you go to lodge regularly—and 
how often?” 

‘There isn’t much use in belonging to a 
thing if you don’t keep up with it, is 
there?” said Dick patiently. “I try to go 
every Saturday night. They don’t have 
Saturday for lodge night in big towns, but 
here where most of the members live 
quite a distance away, it’s the only 
feasible time.” 

“There are just two things I’d like to 
say, Dick.” She had grown quite pale. 
“One is that I think secret sociecies silly. 
I belonged to a sorority, of course, but you 
are a fraternity man yourself, and you 
know just about how deep the secrets of 
such organizations are. But great or- 
ganized secret lodges of grown men! 
Either their secrets are worthless, which 
would make the lodge absurd, or they are 
something valuable which is being kept 
from the world, and that would make the 
lodge unethical.” 

He broke in with a little heat. “I don’t 
consider the order to which I belong either 
absurd or unethical, Clem. And it fur- 
nishes me with, meeting place where I 
come in contact with the best men of this 
sinall community, the professional men, 
for instance, and the business men, whom 
I wouldn’t otherwise see. I don’t think 
you have the right—”’ He stopped 
“Well, don’t let’s argue about it. What 
was the other thing you wanted to say?” 
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“No, no, please !’ She sprang up to bar the kitchen door 


Clemency strangled a sob. “It’s only 
this. You’re away from the house all day. 
Our evenings are our only time together, 
and they must be cut short because of our 
early rising-time. You keep saying you 
don’t see enough of me, and yet you 
calmly plan to take out of every week our 
only real, unrestricted evening—”’ Her 
voice caught, broke. She fled away up 
the little staircase and across the balcony 
to fling herself upon the not too satis- 
factory shelter of her bed. 

She could hear Dick closing the doors 
and switching off the lights in the big 
room. He came upstairs, undressed with 
the precision she had found amazing, per- 
formed the vigorous exercises, relics of his 
soldier days, without which he never went 
to bed, and then came over to her. 

“Come, Clem,” said he gently. “Turn 
over. You must get undressed.” 

He helped her, hanging up garments, 
bringing slippers and kimono, shaking 
smooth her rumpled pillows. When she 
was lying on them, limp and relaxed, a 
cool cloth on her forehead, he knelt 
beside her. 

“I’m sorry there’s anything we don’t 
see alike. I’d hoped—but oh, Clem, 
sweetheart, I do want to keep you 
happy!” 

Clemency took his face between her 
hands and drew it down to hers. 

“Being with you keeps me happy.” 
Her voice was unsteady from sobbing. 
“Don’t leave me when you don’t need to. 
That you should want to hurts—my 
pride, Dick—” 

“Don’t, don’t, Clem!” He kissed her 
eyes and forehead. “It will be all right. 
Go to sleep now.” 

But she did not go to sleep. She lay 
feeling victory, but no joy. She heard 


Dick turning on his bed. He was awake 
too, and thinking. 

There followed a period of most deter- 
mined cheerfulness on Dick’s part as well 
as her own. He brought her pale wood 
iris when he hauled in a load of oak logs. 
She played cribbage with him, and smiled 
as if she liked it. 


N the Saturday evening meal she spent 

herself, enduring meantime a series 
of calamities that ranged from the break- 
down of their gasoline engine and the con- 
sequent stoppage of their water supply, to 
the discovery of a devastating horde of 
Argentine ants in the sugar barrel. These 
were some of the leaps a housekeeper must 
take, she told herself grimly. All the 
hurdles in the world weren’t down at 
Berkeley on Dick’s old track. 

She wondered, as she wearily went on 
with the preparations for supper, whether 
she was making the hackneyed appeal to 
the male through his stomach, or perform- 
ing an expiatory act. 

However blurred her causative motive, 
its result was more than satisfactory. 
The middle of the narrow table was held 
by a huge bowl of wild penstamen, deep 
blue with an enchanting over-glimmer of 
purplish-pink. It was flanked on the one 
side by the golden buck Dick loved, on 
the other by a generous fruit salad with a 
special dressing. There were triangular 
scones, delicately browned. Clemency 
was serene with the consciousness of ap- 
preciated effort when she brought from 
the cooler the final luscious mixture of 
whipped cream, nuts, and marshmallows, 
and its accompaniment of little pound 
cakes into which had gone seven eggs and 
an unbelievable amount of butter. 

(Continued on page 8 3) 
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“Mac” 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


DECORATION BY DAVID HENDRICKSON 


At Two Medicine Lodge, where the mountains lie 
Asleep in the lake with the mirrored sky, 

I saw you nide with scornful grace. 

Out of the dusk your laughing face 

Flared in the light of the campfire’s glow. 

And the talk went on and the laughter low, 
And the pow-wow, heady with droning chants, 
And the slow, monotonous Indian dance. 

And I thrilled to the chant and the heavy beat 
Of the rawhide drum and the moccasined feet— 
Because that night, in the campfire’s shine, 

Your flanneled shoulder was touching mine. 


And then we rode, day after day, 
With the clattering towns a world away— 
They were a dream. This, this was true! 


The switchback trail and the high far view 

Of jade lakes under, a thousand feet, 

And glaciers leaning against their sides, 

And stunted firs where the great winds sweep, 
And “Indian basket” tall and sweet, 
Montana’s skies with their clear-cut blue, 

And the Rockies’ grandeur—these were you. 
You were one of them, as you rode the plains 
And wrangled horses with loose-held reins 
And ready eyes and cruel hand 

And body that swayed to the horse’s swaying. 
I watched you ride and | veiled my eyes 

Lest some one watching you too should hear 
The words that they could not keep from saying, 
Lest some one seeing should understand. 


At the cowboy dance | laughed with each 
And let them woo me with look and speech 





In their laughing way ; but all the while 

I watched you stand, or dance, or smile; 
And knew that you watched me, jealous too; 
And that after the dance, between the trees, 
You would see me home, with the mysteries 
Of great shapes piercing the darkness through; 
The mountains—almost as oid as this 

Old strange power that bade us kiss 

And live in a fear of wondering 

Each if the other cared—they knew! 

For the mountains know each hidden thing; 
No news to them can the new years bring. 


Oh, Spring, Spring in the sunset land, 
Forever fresh where the mountains stand, 
Forever wild and forever new! 


Again we rode, serene and bold 

In the strange grim land that the Rockies hold. 

But Spring and the peaks and the wind to me 

Are empty of lure and mystery. 

The horse’s lope and the loud stones flying 

Out from his feet, and an eagle wheeling 

Where the great peaks reach to the sky’s white 
ceiling— 

What are these things to me but you? 

The hills were you and the West was you, 

And the trails and the waterfalls and the trees 

And the campfire’s smoke, and the white i] 
tepees— 

They speak to me still in the night of you. 


Nothing can bring the old days back— 
But that was the way I loved you, Mac! 
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is Aim! 


Spike Saddler Looks On at a Double Cafture 


“9 T aint no affair of mine,” says I to 
Tuck, “but why on earth, or else- 
where, do you come all the way 
out here to the ranch and stay 

over Sunday with me lately?” 

“Safety,” answered Tuck, pushing 
back and putting his feet on my supper 
table and getting ready to smoke. “Your 
house is a shack and your cooking a scan- 
dal and your manners barbarous, but you 
have got a house without a woman in it 
and you, with all your faults, don’t belong 
to the sex that is everlastingly trying to 
ki dnap me and marry me.” 

‘ ‘One thing I envy you, sweetheart,” 
says I, “and that’s your modesty. Which 
man-eating young woman is after you 
now?” 

Tuck’s face was too good-looking for a 
healthy deputy sheriff’s and it sagged in a 
tired way while he let the smoke drift up 
from his mouth and stared at a pink calen- 
dar girl on the wall a minute before he 
answ ered: 

“They’re all after me. 

“Why don’t you marry one of ’em and 
leave her the i. of standing off the rest of 


” 


the bunch?” 

“T aint ready to marry yet and I won’t 
be drove.” 

“Grow whiskers, then. The girls all 
hate ’em.” 


“George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson fought for 
liberty without no whiskers, 
and I reckon I can. I aint 
no Russian. But it’s awful, 
Spike, no two ways about it. 
You ought to be thankful.” 

“Thankful for what?” says I. 

“For that face of yours and 
your onsociable disposition,” 
he sighed. “They save you 
so muchtrouble. Me, I never 
have no peace, especially since 
my uncle died and left me that 
ranch down on the San Pedro. 
I never go down street but | 
catch some girl looking at 
me like a coyote at a cotton- 
tail. Hilda Nelson calls me up 
at the sheriff’s office and talks so long that 
the old man has named me Cupid. Chi- 
quita Roper’s mother lays for me at street 
corners and everlastingly invites me up to 
the house of evenings. 

“Hilda and Chiquita,” meditates I, 
“daylight and dark, north and south. 
Some variety, my son.” 

“But both women,” he grunts. “Them 
two are the worst. ‘The other girls take a 
shot at me now and then for practise, but 
Hilda and Chiquita are out to kill. 1 own 
I’m a little weak-minded and they’re both 
dangerous. Some moonlight night, when 
I’m with one or the other of them, Pil 
throw out some words that I can’t decently 
drag back, and the next thing will be the 
preacher and the life sentence, with no 
time off for good behavior. Last month I 
rode up to that ranch in the mountains 
and arrested them three cattle thieves all 
by my lonesome, but I wasn’t near so ner- 
vous then as I get over these here lovely 
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birds of prey sometimes. Next week the 
old man says I got to go over in the Chiri- 
cahuas and try to head off Dalzell, but 
Dalzell is a snap. He can’t no more than 
shoot me, and that kind of a fight is so sim- 
ple and open and honest alongside of this 
being still-hunted by girls—” 

Tuck stopped with his mouth still open, 
as we heard feet come up on the porch out- 
side and somebody rapped at the door. 

“Come on in,” I called, and then I stif- 
fened up in my chair as I seen Hilda Nel- 
son open the door. I wasn’t sorry to see 
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After breakfast I worked myself over, scrubbing 
and shaving and going through all 


the preparations for joy 


her, though, for such faces as hers 
didn’t often dawn into my black old 
bachelor kitchen, and the lamp 
seemed to get dim and smoky all of 
a sudden by comparison. Her long- 
legged young brother was with her 
but he didn’c matter no more than her 
shadow on the wall. 

“Forgive me, Spike, for breaking into 
your old woman-hater’s den,” she laughed, 
“but Tom and I were coming back from 
a in the car and I wanted tosee you. 

Her words give out for a second as her 
eyes swung round and lit on Tuck. The 
red flashed up and died down again on her 
white skin in a way that was good to look 
at, and after that I wasn’t nothing but a 
innocent bystander in the conversation. 

“So this is where you are, Tuck Wil- 
liams!” she scolded. “I phoned all over 
town this afternoon for you. I called up 
the office but the sheriff said you had gone 
to Mexico and taken eleven thousand dol- 
lars of the county money with you—such 
an old joker!—and that was all I could get 
outofhim. And here you are, hiding out 
like one of your pet criminals!”’ 

Tuck scrooched round in his chair and 
looked half miserable, but not more than 
half. 

“Well,” he grinned, ‘what 
crime have J been and done 
now that you’re trailing me so 
Yj hard?” 

Lp “Nothing. You’re a real 
M , 
nice boy and haven’t done 
anything, but I want you to 
do something. It’s a picnic at 
the Buckshot springs tomor- 
row. We'll have about a dozen 
people and you are one of 
them. You, Spike, are coming 
too, and you’re to keep Chi- 
quita Roper company.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said I, 
saluting. “‘Chiquita is all right, 
but I’d a little rather take 
you.” 

“Oh, I’m president and general mana- 
ger,” she flashed back. “I can’t bother 
with a man.’ 

“What about Tuck?” 

“Tuck?” she hedged, “Oh, Tuck is our 
standing army. He'll stand round camp 

and see that Dalzell doesn’t get us.’ 

“?*’Mhm, I sabe perfectamente. The 
president is always boss of the standing 
army, glory be to the Constitution!” 

‘What do you know about Dalzell?”’ 
cut in Tuck. 

“Why, the sheriff said he was in this 
part of the country,” said Hilda. “That 
being the case, it would be kind of you to 
ride into town with Tom and me tonight 
and keep him from robbing us on the road.” 

“Well, no. I reckon not, Hilda,” hesi- 
tated Tuck. “You aint in danger. Dal- 


zell is famous for always being polite to 
ladies. He might turn Tom’s pockets in- 


side out, but he’ d just take off his hat to 
you and say it’s a pleasant evening.” 
“T believe you’re afraid to meet him,” 


she dared back. 
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Tuck, being a professional man-hunter, 
turned a sort of a box-car red and ruffled 
up his neck feathers a little. 

“T aint either,” he vowed. “Tell me 
where to meet up with that gentleman and 
I’ll walk clear across the county and give 
you half of the reward. But you won’t 
see him tonight. After sticking up two 
gold-plated passenger trains and a bank in 
one week, he aint likely to be bothering 
with chance cars on the road.” 

“Qh, very well,” she finished, getting up 
to go. “I might ask Spike to go with me, 
but he is an old hermit and | won’t risk 
two turn-downs in the same evening. But 
I’ll forgive you, as I always do,” she went 
on, looking down at Tuck with a danger- 
ous glimmer in her eyes. ‘“‘We’ll be com- 
ing by this way at about ten in the morn- 
ing and you two must prepare to be nice 
to the ladies for several hours after that. 
You boys don’t need to bring anything, 
except—Tuck, you bring a gun, for Mr. 
Dalzell.” 

Of course we walked out to the car with 
them, and when they had sputtered off 
down the draw Tuck turned to me and 
said: 

“What do you know about that?” 


“Tt’s bad,” said I, “and you’re leading 
the poor girl on.” 

“T aint!” he swore. “She don’t need to 
be led. She follows too well.” 

“She’s too pretty,” reckoned I. “You'll 
never make your getaway. Put it off as 
long as you can, though, for I’m broke and 
I hate to think of a wedding present.” 

“Make yourself easy,” soothes Tuck, 
“but—she is pretty, sure enough. Do you 
blame me for feeling a little wabbly some- 
times?” 

“If I had your chance,” said I in a sad 
voice, “I wouldn’t stop at wabbling. I’d 
fall so hard that my teeth would rattle. 
You have my free pardon in advance for 
anything reckless you may do.” 


Arte breakfast in the morning I set 
to and worked myself over, scrub- 
bing and shaving and climbing into my 
best clothes, and going through all the 
painful preparations for joy. Tuck didn’t 
have much getting ready to do, being 
pretty nifty at all times, but I noticed him 
stowing his weapon away in his pocket, 
and laughed. 

“Nervous?” I prodded. 

“Preparedness,” he answered. 


“Hilda 








“You ongodly polecat,” he said in a gentle 


voice, “you re a beautiful man 


and I love you” 
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didn’t know anything about that outlaw 
but women have queer hunches. Dalzell 
is in this county and he is a guy full of 
funny notions. I used to know him before 
he went bad—worked with him on a horse 
roundup two years ago and got real 
chummy. He knows I’m a deputy now 
and—here; look as this. It-come yester- 
day. 

took the letter he held out and reac: 
“Dear Tuck: I am going down to Mexico 
for my health and will come through your 
county the first of the week. I will be 
happy to look you up and borrow your 
gun. Yours with love, Bronc Dalzell.” 

“Bluff!” said I. “He won’t come within 
three hundred miles.” 

“Don’t you bet too high on that,” said 
Tuck. “Dalzell is the guy that stuck u» 
the sheriff of Zuni County and took his 
gun away from him and left him all h:s 
money. He’s a real artist and comes u» 
strong on the fancy touches. I’ve got . 
hunch that I'll meet him somewhere th:; 
week, and if I do there'll be some Fourt \ 
of July before we part.” 

“Anyway, you must dance before yo : 
die,” said I, looking out. “Here comes th: 
picnic outfit up the road, three cars of ’em. 
I’ll promise to draw Chiquita’s fire all day, 
so you'll have only Hilda to defend your- 
self against, dearie.” 

“That aint kindness, no matter how it’ 
intended,” he disagreed. “Let ’em com 
at me in bunches. The more a man’s out 
numbered in this kind of fighting, the safe. 
he is. Let ’em come at me in bunches.” 

“Well,” said I, hooking a cat out ont 
the porch with my foot and shutting th: 
door after us, “if the girls admire you hal 
as much as you admire yourself, there’ 
going to be a jingle of breaking hearts o1 
your wedding day like a china store in « 
earthquake. It’s a wonder you don’ 
write poetry to your own eyebrow.”’ 

Chiquita was about as different from 
Hilda as a human could be, except that 
they were both girls, and both of the sort 
that it puts wild notions into a man’s head 
to look at. Chiquita’s hair was as dark as 
Hilda’s was sunshiny, and her skin was 
clear brown, with the red shining through 
on the cheeks. They said that Chiquita’s 
grandmother was a Navajo, and there was 
something in her quiet style and the way 
that she kept her foot on the neck of he: 
feelings that made me think it was true 

Hilda whistled Tuck to a seat beside 
her in the first car, where she had the 
wheel, and there, before all the world, she 
reached over and straightened his necktie 
Chiquita watched the performance, and 
as I got in beside her I caught a look in he: 
eyes that reminded me, some way, of 
mountain cat waiting beside the trail for 
the deer to come down to drink—a hungry 
look and yet a mighty patient one—and 
that was Indian too. It only lasted a sec- 
ond and she went on talking to me a: 
pleasant as I could ask, but I could se 
that Tuck’s fancy for himself as a all 
round favorite had some foundations. | 
wasn’t surprised. I fell for Tuck year: 
ago when he was riding for the Lazy F out 
fit, with his chin onrazored and his boot 
heels run over, so I couldn’t blame th: 
girls. 

It was a good day for a picnic. Th: 
July rains were pretty well on, and th 
range was green and the air sparkled 
Everybody in the crowd was happy on th: 
outside, which is about all you can ask of : 
bunch of humans, and the less you thin! 
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Don’t Spoil His Aim! 





Badger Clark 















“I'm a collector, ladies and gents. 

Mr. Williams will come over here to me, I'll 

| relieve him of a lovely shooting iron.” 
| Tuck started toward the outlaw 
| 
| 


right across the dinner 


It's my hobby. If 














f the little onpleasantnesses that are go- 
ing on inside, the more fun you'll get out 
fthe party. Under the hill by the Buck- 
hot springs we found a little grassy place, 
mnged with brush and shaded by a big 
black liveoak, where the women begun to 
ipread out a lot of things that were mighty 
interesting to me after two years or so of 
my own offhand cooking. 

Hilda was boss of the outfit, and took to 
ner job like an old hand. She kept Tuck 
everlastingly busy, but she was so clever 
and so gay about it that he didn’t look any 
mhappy in his bondage and there wasn’t 
aman in the bunch that didn’t envy him. 

She was a picture, standing up so bright 
and slim and straight against the liveoaks. 

She had on a waist of this wonderful stuff 
that stops just at the edge of being noth- 
ing at all, and is made to look through in- 
stead of at. Mebbe it wasn’t polite for me 
to take notice of how white and pretty her 
ams and shoulders were, but what do 
¢g s wear such things for, then? 

‘he dinner was about ready and the 
people were beginning to josh about who 
Vas to set next to who, when there was a 
title screech at the edge of the clearing 
and I glimpsed Hilda, with a face like pa- 





per, grab Tuck and snuggle up to him. 
There wasn’t need to ask what was the 
matter, for up from the edge of the brush 
come the noise of that cold, shivery sizzle 
that nobody ever forgets when he has 
heard it once. The snake was a good-sized 
one, and we could see his flat head sway- 
ing back and forth above the grass as if he 
was dancing to his own music. Tuck 
swung Hilda behind him, stepped forward 
and pushed his gun down as close as 
was safe, so as to make the snake help in 
the aiming, as a snake often will when you 
give him the chance. Hilda didn’t under- 
stand that part of it, of course. 

“Oh, Tuck, don’t go so near the thing!” 
she quivers, trying to pull him away. 
“He'll bite you! Oh, he will!” 

But Chiquita, standing quiet among 
the chirping women, moved out and took 
hold of her, with her little hand looking 
brown and strong against Hilda’s slim, 
white arm. 

“Come on back and let him be,” she 
said. ‘‘Don’t spoil his aim.” 

The gun popped just then and the snake 
went down in a wriggling heap. Tuck put 
one foot on what was left of the head and 
kneeled down and cut off the rattles. 


“He’s your snake,” he said, holding out 
the rattles to Hilda. “Want his scalp?” 

“Oh, Tuck, no!’ said Hilda, sort of 
shriveling up. “T couldn’t touch the hor- 
rid things.” 

“Give ’em to me, then,” said Chiquita. 
“Tl put them in my collection.” 

She dropped them into the pocket of a 
little silk shirt that was smooth and brown 
and without frills, just like herself. Tuck 
and I were left alone beside the deceased 
for a minute as the people drifted back to 
the spread, and I looked square into his 
eyes. 

“Don’t spoil his aim!’’ repeated I, as 
solemn as a preacher. “Tuck Williams, 
there’s some wife in a girl that would live 
up to them words.” 

“You're a sentimental old maid, Spike 
Saddler,” he answered, “‘and you don’t 
know much, but sometimes you have a 
glint of sense. Let’s eat.” 


HE dinner was about all I thought of 

for the next fifteen minutes. [| like all 

the fussy, frilly things that women fx up 

to eat, and | hate it that I seldom get a 

chance at them except when I[ set down to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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LBERT J. RHODES started 
life as clerk in a country 
store, earning twenty dol- 
lars a month. Inthe prime 


/of life he became the owner of 
‘the large department store in Seattle 
‘that bears his name and a power in 


his community. He knew commodities, 
mastered sales methods, studied mer- 
chandise; but his great interest was his 
fellowman. He studied human nature. 
He was forever trying to find out what 
went on in the mind of the other fellow, 
be he employee, customer or competitor. 
He did find out, and he used this knowl- 
edge to bring about better, closer, friend- 
her relations, clearer understanding be- 
tween himself, his organization and the 
outside world. 

This trait was exemplified in the busi- 
ness gospel by which he had built up his 
Seattle store. He spoke of it with the 
earnestness of conviction. 
When he illumined his test 


a Merchant Prince 
By Merle Crowell 


Author of: The Wonder Story of Wrigley 


The philosophy of Mr. Rhodes was 
nearer to that of David Harum than was 
the case with any other man I have met. 
All his life he had been studying people, 
and, once his confidence and interest were 


aroused, the gates were lifted to a flood of 


homely wisdom. He deprecated any 
claim of special brilliancy in his own 
behalf, and I recall one of the stories he 
told me to prove his point. 

“A good many years back,” he said, 
when my brother and I were running a 
tea and grocery store in Tacoma, three of 
our clerks left, one after another, and set 
up in business for themselves. They all 
went to the wall. 

“*You fellows are responsible for those 


““ 
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He Understood Men 


The Life Story and Sayings of the Clerk Who Became 


sided face? And when did you ever 
see the most popular girl who was 
also the wittiest and the prettiest? 

“T’ve always held that no experi- 
ence is too small to learn from. 
Every time a man or a woman does any- 
thing, there’s a reason for Dig out 
that reason and you’ve wits pein gris 
that will fit into your business. 

“There are two ways to attract people. 
One is by special brilliancy—the way a 
lamp draws moths. The other is to 
study them and give them what they 
want, how and when and where they want 
it. The first may be all right in law or 
politics, but it doesn’t go a stone’s throw 
in selling goods. 

“About eight or ten years ago, when 
things were beginning to run pretty 
smoothly with me, I celebrated by taking 
a trip round the world. We left San 
Francisco and wound up ninety days 

later in New York. On my 
— way west I decided to stop 





with anecdote and _ reminis- 
cence, his eyes bubbled with 
humor and his stories, like 
those of Lincoln, were drawn 
from the soil and the common 
things of life. 

Early in the talk I men- 
tioned his business success. 
Up went his hands in protest. 
“Not my success!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“Listen!” he answered. 
“Years ago, when [| was 
running round Trempealeau, 
Wisconsin, as a barefoot boy, 
the delivery wagons used to 
fascinate me. For a_ long 
time I thought that the 
‘Timothy H. Foster’ and 
‘Peter Townsend’ painted on 
the sides of these delivery 
wagons were the names of 
the men who had made them. 

“Now my name is painted 
on my store, but I’m not the 





turned him down. 
heard of a position in a grocery store. 
and on the run he started after it. 
a corner he almost bowled the crockery mer- 
Explanations followed. 
“Anybody who will sprint after the thing he 
wants is worth making room for,’ 
“Come down to the store and 


chant off his feet. 


crockery man. 
let's see what you can do.” 

Starting thus humbly, Rhodes built up one of 
the largest department stores in the Far West. 
His business gospel, the qualities and methods how mighty hot it was. 
that made him acommercial power, are fascina- 
tingly described on these pages.— 


HEN Albert J. Rhodes came to Tacoma 
during the hard times of the nineties, he 
applied for a job as crockery salesman. 
needed the job, but the crockery merchant 
A few days later Rhodes 
Hatless 
As he turned 


’ said the | 


The Editors. 


off at my old home town. 
| “Along about dark, after 
a long chat with the folks, 
I was seized with a_ boyish 
impulse to run down to the 
drug store, where the villagers 
gathered of an evening, and 
let them know that I, their 
one-time playmate, had just 
taken a trip round the world. 
“Talk was already running 
strong when [ arrived there. 
So I backed up against the 
clapboards and waited fora 
chance to break in. 
“Maybe half an hour had 
gone by without my finding 
an opening, and I began to 
get restless. I noticed, how- 
ever, that as each newcomer 
joined the circle he remarked 


He 


This gave mean idea. When 
the next man edged in and 
repeated the weather com- 
ment, I broke in with: 








fellow who made it. The 
makers are the men and 
women, boys and girls, behind the coun- 
ters. I’ve just been an auditor of thought 

a hitching-post they could tie up to in 
ine of doubt.” 

It was clear that my reference to his 
success had embarrassed him. Yet what 
else could one call it. After working 
more than thirty years as a farm boy, 
clerk, traveling salesman and_store- 
keeper, Mr. Rhodes, in 1907, opened a 
dry-goods and “ready-to-wear” shop in 
Seattle. This establishment, with its three 
acres of floor space, is today one of the 
largest of its kind west of the Great Lakes. 
Not only is its business enormous, but the 
rank and file of its employees are said to be 
paid higher wages than those of any other 
department store in the United States. 





failures, another merchant remarked to 
me. 

““*How do you figure that out? | 
asked, surprised. ‘Why, I’ve gone down 
night after night and checked things over 
with each of them and tried to help him 
out.’ 

“Oh, I know that,’ he replied. ‘But 
those men thought that if a couple of 
bushers from the country could make a 
success in Tacoma, they themselves ought 
to have clear sailing.’ 

“Did I mind being called : country 
busher? Not at all! The public 1s 
usually distrustful of a man who is too 
smart. Did you ever notice that the 
most popular man in town is likely to be 
some fellow with an overgrown and lop- 


*‘Well, I hope you don’t 
call this hot! You should 
have been with me six weeks ago tonight 
in India. Vl tell you’—and I hesitated 
a second for a full breath before plunging 
ahead. Just then an old hunter broke in. 

“Well, I'll bet that was nuthin’ to 
what I run into last fall over in North 
Dakota. I was out—’ 

“And he went on for ten minutes. | 
never did get a chance to tell my wondrous 
tale, and every one was wondering why 
I was chuckling so. 

“Human nature again! People aren’t 
half as interested in your big ideas and 
adventures as they are in their own 
every-day affairs. It doesn’t matter how 
hot you found it in India—unless there 
was something in it that will help them 
better to bear the heat and burden of the 
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day in Trempealeau or Salt Lake City or 

s Angeles. 

“T tell you, in business you have to 
keep close to the ground. You can’t get 
anywhere unless people believe in you, 
and you can’t get people anywhere unless 
they believe in themselves. That’s why 
I run my store the way I do—throwing 
every one on his own responsibility. it 
never give an order and seldom make 
a direct suggestion.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
even when your buyers go east, you give 
them no orders as to what they shall buy, 
and how much?” 


Responsible Parties 


“That’s the last thing in the world I 
would think of doing. Most stores of this 
size have a merchandise manager with an 
organization, who tells the buyers of each 
department the amount, price, style and 
nal of purchases. Do you suppose 
that either I or a merchandise manager 
could tell the buyer more about his trade 
than he knows himself? If we could, 
I need a new buyer there. I don’t want 
to think for my buyers or my clerks; I 
want them to think for me. 

‘““There’s no ‘passing the buck’ under 
this plan. If they overstock, they can’t 
blame me for it. And I feel perfectly free 
to walk through the store and criticize 
them, if criticism seems absolutely 
necessary.” 

“But just how does 
this plan operate?” 

“A few years ago | 
hired for one of the 
departments a buyer 
who had previously 
worked in a store in 
another city—one that 
had a fancy and limited 
trade 

“‘A few months later | 
strolled over and asked 
her casua!ly when she 
was going east. She 
said she was leaving in 
two or three days. 

“*Have you figured 
out what you need?’ 
I continued. 

a working on 
the appropriation now 
and I| will show it to 
you tomorrow,’ she 
answered. 

“The next day she 
brought me a list call- 
ing for an appropria- 
tion of $5000. Now, 
I knew that the de- 
mands on that depart- 
ment would run close 
to $30,000, but I gave 
the list my O. K. 
Shortly afterward one 
of my head men came 
rushing into my office, 
oozing consternation. 

‘Did you approve 
that $5000 appropria- 
tion of Miss H— and 
are you letting her go 
east with it?’ he cried. 

‘I did, and I am,’ 
was my answer. ‘What’s 
more, I want you to 
Stay away from that de- 
partment until after she 


to greater efforts. 


has gone. You might spoil for that girl 
the equivalent of three years’ ordinary 
education. When she gets east and 
starts buying, she'll learn a lot of things 
for herself. Within a week, I’ll show you 
an interesting wire from her.’ 

“Sure enough, less than a week later 
I received a carefully worded night letter. 
Not only did the buyer request the 
authority to spend $12,500, but at the 
end she had tucked in a clause that would 
let her wade way beyond that limit. I 
wired back: 

““Fine. You may want more. Get 
what you think you need.’ 

“She came back with purchase slips 
for $28,000 worth of goods—almost the 
exact amount I could have given her in 
the first place. When I saw her the 
following afternoon, she began to laugh, a 
little guiltily. 

“*You must have thought me silly!’ 
she said. 

‘*To the contrary,’ I answered. ‘But 
let me tell you what happened: When you 
had sized things up in New York, you 
saw that your estimate was ridiculously 
low. Immediately you were afraid of 
looking foolish to your boss, something no 
human being wants to do. So you went 
to your room in the hotel, and wrote me a 
night letter and rewrote it, and tinkered 
over it until after midnight. You spent 
more than forty-five minutes on that final 
clause—leaving you a loophole. Then 





Albert J. Rhodes observei and studie] men, using his knowledge to spur others 


became one of the great commercial figures of the Pacific Northwest 


Merle Crowell 


From a clerk in a country store he rose steadily until he 
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you rushed down to the telegraph office, 
and as you handed the message to the 
man, you had a icture of my expression 
when I got it. Isn’t that so? 

“Why Mr. Rhodes!’ she exclaimed. 
‘That’s exactly it! How did you know” 

“This trip,’ I went on, ‘was to you a 
whole college course crowned with the 
degree A. B., Analyze beforehand. Here- 
after, you will always think things over 
more carefully. And you’re going to 
keep on being the judge. I’m depending 
on you to run this eating and | 
shall back you up whether you are right 
or wrong, but for safety’s sake, you can 
know that I won’t let you go very wrong. 

“Instantly that girl became an operator. 
She ceased copying what she had done 
elsewhere. She has developed into a 
valuable assistant. 


Running Free 


“Responsibility is the fertilizer for 
achievement’s crop. Often it will cause a 
puny sprout to develop into a big stalk. 
When you make men and women think 
and hustle for themselves, they’re headed 
somewhere. Back on the farm I noticed 
that the little runt of a pig, who was 
crowded out and had to suck the hind 
teat, always grew up to be the biggest hog. 
Dad used to say it was because the milk 
in the hind teat was the richest. But 
I always thought that this unusual growth 
was due to the fact that the little runt 
learned to hustle so 
early in life. 

“Pll tell you that 
more men than horses 
are ruined by check- 
reins! I remember, as 
a kid, after running 
barefoot all summer, 
my feet used to itch 
like blazes when I put 
on woolen stockings 
and cowhide boots in 
the fall. My toes, 
which had been free 
for months, felt as if 
they were in a vise. 
People are that way, 
too. They are born 
free, with all the in- 
stincts of  self-expres- 
sion. Cramp them in 
the wool stockings of 
orders, and the cowhide 
boots of domination, 
and they’re going to be 
so uncomfortable that 
they can’t give you 
value received.” 

“Suppose you have 
information of a possi- 
ble shift in the market 
—something that your 
buyers may not pos- 
sess. You give them 
instructions in the light 
of that, don’t you?” I 
asked. 

“Only indirectly. 
Not many years ago I 
received information 
leading me to believe 
that there would be 
an unusual run on 
women’s coats the com- 
ing season. Two or 
three days before the 
buyer for the cloak 
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and suit department went east, she 
handed me her list as I was passing by. 
It showed the usual proportion of coats 
to suits. Apparently she had no intima- 
tion of the market condition that seemed 
likely to develop. 

“Did I tell her about it? Not on your 
life! I approved the slip and passed on. 

“When I got twelve or fifteen feet 
away, I turned partly round, and re- 
marked casually: 

“Do you know, I have a hunch that 
this is going to be a big season for coats. 
If that’s true, it might 
be well to get a few 
more coats and a few less 


He Understood Men: 


“*What’s the big idea,’ she exclaimed. 
*You’ve given me four raises within a few 
weeks, and now you discharge me!’ 

“ Correct!’ I answered. ‘I’ve given 
you four indications that I’m willing to 
back you to the limit. You failed to give 
me a single indication that you are willing 
to work hard enough to earn a cent more 
than I’m paying you. So I’m letting 
you go.’ 

“Naturally, we’re very careful about 
hiring. Our test is—are you so good that 
we'd take you even if we didn’t need you? 


Merle Crowell 
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inal pasteboard boxes. After the stuff is 
put on display, the empty boxes are left 
for the porter to gather up. Sometimes 
it takes him two or three hours to make 
the rounds. 

“About 11 o'clock one morning, I was 
passing the gentlemen’s furnishings de- 
partment when I noticed a dozen and a 
half empty shirt boxes stacked up. Three 
clerks were standing round talking to one 
another. 

““*What are these boxes doing here at 
this hour?’ I asked, indicating the pile. 

“*The porter hasn’t 
been round yet,’ an- 
swered one of the young 








suits. Maybe I’m all 
wrong, though. You're 
the judge. You’re in the 
game and know all about 
the markets.’ 


The Indirect Method 


“Within six hours that 
sirl had got in touch 
with three local brokers 
ind had wired four firms 
in the East. The in- 
formation she received 
led her to submit quite 
a different appropriation 
list. I registered sur- 
prise, and told her how 
appreciative I was of her 
keeping in such close 
touch with things. She 
went away happy.” 

“Do you find the usual 
trouble in getting good 
help?” I asked. 

“Yes—and more than 
the usual fun in develop- 
ing good help! If my 
business family develops 
continually I don’t have 
to worry about the busi- 
ness itself. They’re the 
ones who make the prof- 
its. The only credit I 
want is for picking the 
best heads of depart- 
ments. 

“*You’ve just got to 
make good,’ I tell them. 
‘If you fall down it 
humiliates me. It shows 
that my judgment wasn’t 
good in banking on you. 
I want you to be more 
efficient every day. Do 
that and you won’t need 
to worry about the dol- 
lar. If I don’t give it 
to you, the other fellow 
will!’ 

“T don’t want any one 
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I Want a Garden 


in the Sun 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


I want a garden in the sun 
With white walls closing it about, 
Holding its loveliness within, 


Shutting unlovely things without. 


And there will be sweet purple grapes 
That cling along the southern wall, 
And yellow pear trees by the gate, 


And yellow sunshine over all. 


The gypsy forest flowers will come 
Here to my garden, where the bees 
Will sing about them all day long 


And sip their honeyed chalices. 


And when my garden is aflame 
With every flower that loves the spring, 
The swallows will come back and build, 


Glad from their winter voyaging. 


Here are straight buildings, gray and cold, 
Covered by muffled skies and dun. I’ve 
I want the sweep of swallows’ wings, 


I want a garden in the sun! 


men; ‘T’ll get him!’ And 
off he rushed! 

“T picked up the boxes 
myself, and on my way 
back tothe office dumped 
them down the waste 
chute. It didn’t take me 
three feet out of my 
path. Ten minutes later 
I went by the same de- 
partment again. The 
clerk had just returned 

from a fruitless hunt for 
the porter. 


| 
| The Vicious Circle 


***T couldn’t find him,’ 
he called out to me, and 
then, noting that the 
| boxes had disappeared, 





I added: ‘Oh, I see the 
1| porter has been and 
| gone.’ 

| 


“*Yes,’ I repeated, ‘the 
porter has been and gone. 
| I was the porter.’ 
| “The youth looked 
flabbergasted and stam- 
mered something. 

**You brought those 
boxes upstairs this morn- 
ing when they were full 
of shirts, and four times 
as heavy as they are 
now,’ I continued. “That 
was all right, you 
thought; it was part of 
your business. But the 
minute those boxes were 
empty you couldn’t take 
them away. That was 
‘porter’s work.’ 

“T think the point sank 
in. Anyway, I hope so. 
seen many em- 
ployees who were afraid 
they would do something 
outside of their own job. 
They needn’t have been 
a bit afraid. They were 
never called on to—never. 














to work for me who isn’t 








always about to outgrow 
his or her job. A few 
years ago when we were figuring salaries 
on the basis of a percentage of total sales 
per person, I had a girl in one department 
who was making $16.00 a week—and just 
earning it. I raised her to $17.00. She 
took enough extra interest to earn that 
—barely. I raised her to $18.00. Again 
she just came up to the mark. I then 
made her wages $19.00. She met my 
raise. I increased salary to $20.00. For 
the fourth time she just toed the mark. 
Thereupon I promptly fired her! 
“Indignantly, she stamped into my office. 


>PEOPSS— 


Unfortunately, the schools don’t seem to 
ground pupils well enough in those simple 
fundamentals that are valuable every 
minute of the day. If more children were 
brought up on cornmeal and fractions 
we'd have better help in our business. 

“Another handicap of young folks of 
the present time seems to be a sort of 
false pride. Business all over the United 
States is saturated with it. 

“When this store opens in the morning, 
many of the clerks have to go to the 
basement and bring up goods in the orig- 


They’re the kind of folks 
who run round in little 
circles so long that finally they wear out a 
hole and fall in it. 

“This sense of responsibility is a per- 
sonal thing. It isn’t handed down, like 
an heirloom. I’m always disappointed 
when I tell a man to do something, and he 
spends the time telling some one else how 
to do it. I’ve been cheated. It cost me 
twice as much as [| had planned to get 
that done.” 

“A few years ago the stores of this city 
were deluged with a tidal wave of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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““Hissy,”” he say like cats, “I can get 
you married at leastly 


several times” 


To Editor Sunset Magazine, enlarged 
mind who can settle all questions of the 
day, including Sunday. 
EAR SIR:— 
Would you please to inform me 
name of one cheap Judge who 
would charge % price to make a 
divorce for me from lady to which I am 
only slightly annexed, if any? I have 
amassed a few moneys with which to buy 
aggycultural land & farms when Pres. 
Harding makes Japanese equal to other 
Irish in America, but I shall joyously de- 
vote a fracture of this wealth to unmarry- 
ing myself if can do. 
I tell you this biological anecdote: 
About two (2) months of yore it was 
afternoon and my Cousin Nogi had shirked 
away from store of Togo & Nogi, veg- 
etables, so he could study base game of 
ball versus Sacermento & other cham- 
pines. Therefore I set alonesome amidst 
oranges, fruit and soda-water while no- 
body came inside my business depression. 
In such hour of depraved sadness, Mr. 
Editor, it are appropriate to think about 
suicide and weddings. Therefore I do so, 
setting on potatus sack with my heart 
fallen down. 
“It are not good for man to live 
singularly,” I grone. “Unless human 


heart are coupled together with some 
other woman it beats itself up. How 
happy every married person is often! 
What sweet cookery, washery, scrubbery, 
etc I could obtain at cost price in home if 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


The Japanese Mormon 






some Mrs Togo was married to me! I 
could remain comfortable adoring my 
twins while Mrs Togo make following 
blessings for me: 

Bread 

Fires 

Beds. 

Thusly I was weeping into my vacuum, 
Mr. Editor, and with considerable grief 
I made translation from works of Hon. 
Ichi-no-Godama, Japanese Shakspere: 

“Marriage is like an oak. 

There are two varieties— 

Live 

And poison.” 


HILE thusly emerged so deep into 
myself I could not see something 

which come into my store. I looked. It 
were a Japanese gentleman with legs too 
short for his forehead. Upon his respect- 
able stumack he wore a frockaway coat 
with Sanatorial expression. Statesman- 
ship, finance and art was reproduced in 
his behavior. 

“Hashimura Togo.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Ah! !” 

“T agree to that.” 

(Please shake hands here several times.) 

“Hashimura Togo, I am introduced. 
Observe in front of you little else than 
Rev. Dr. Calvin J. Joshimoto, represent- 
ing Independent Japanese Mormon 
Church, U. S. A. and Tokyo, no tale- 
phone connection with Salt Lake City.” 


or Wed But What of ie? 


By 
Wallace Irwin 


IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


“What could I sell to your high 
estimation?” I ask to know. 

“One toc orange marked off tc 
5c for clergyman,” he estimate. 

I choose enlarged navy orange 
which he bought while forgetting 
payment. 

“Hashimura Togo,”. he say so 
while skin it. “I come to you on 
subjeck of Matrimony.” 

I stand gast for that phenomenal. 

“TI can get you married by holy 
Mormon arrangement at leastly 
several times,” he dictionary. 

“O Rev. Mr. Sir!!!’ I holla, “I 
have joined your church immedi- 
ately. Kindly to obtain me at 
leastly one (1) wife to commence 
on.” 
“Hissy!” he say that with sneek- 
retive expression peculiar to frog 
swimming through olive oil. “I 
have came to California for pup- 
pose of bringing fresh brides to 
all orders. Our agency can obtain them 
of delicious quality almost free of charge. 

carry witn me complete photos of 
Japanese sweethearts. Kindly select and 
we shall fetch her nearly at cost of pick- 
ing.” 

“O not todo!” Idib. “Even to become 
Mormon I would not reside in American 
jail. 

“Why you speak about being jailed, 


sweetish friend?” require Hon. Rev. 
Dr. Joshimoto. 
“Because so!’ I corrode. ‘‘Pictorial 


brides are now illegal by law. Hon. Chas. 
E. Hughes, Prim Minister of America, 
might be looking at that crime with 
mustache on his chin.” 

“So ha!’ deplore Hon. Joshimoto. 
“Put your fears to bed. Not necessary to 
get wedded in old fashioned photo way. 
We can afhx you to lady by means of 
famus new invention, Edison Wireless 
Patent Mormon Talephone, connected 
between Sacermento and Japan!” 
= soul jump up and down to think of 
that. 

“‘Now question are: Which wife do you 
wish to have?” he ask for sweetly smiling. 

“What wives have you?” I require like 
flowers. 


EV. DR. CALVIN J. JOSHIMOTO 
jump his hands into pockets and fetch 
forth a swelled Alabum filled with pictorial 
beauty of Japanese (female.) Only Paris 
could contain such long line of eyes, 
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complexion and Gen. Fairness like I ob- 
served together in those photos. Each 
lady was marked with price required. 
Several cost loftly price of 2500$ because 
of relationship to Mikado, President of 
Japan. In backyard page of Alabum I 
dishcover one cheap beauty, price 125$. 

“T could not fall in love with her teeth,” 
is first comet from me. 

“For 10% additional we could remove 
them,” he tell. 

“- his charges include carfare to Amer- 
ca?” I ask Scottishly. 

“Could not do!” he deplode. ‘Total 
bride, including boatfare, shoes, dentistry 
ind 14$ talephone to Tokyo make total 
summ 249%. Price go up tomorra I$ 
more.” 

I stood on my thoughts. Hon. Joshi- 
moto lay his rev. hand on my elbow and 
say for slight Y. M. C. A. 

“Togo, you owe it to yourself.” 

“T could not pay incum tax from that.” 
This from me. 

“But think up!” he nudge. “With wife 
in addition to your prosperity you are 
pretty rich, by golly! ‘Twins at least 
must follow such "hanginee With two 
(2) such hansom children in family you 
could puchase ranches. Nextly you could 
become Grand Duke of Potatus, resem- 
bling Hon. Geo Shima.” 

“The cost is cheap at that price,” I 
acknolleg. ‘‘O tell me more information. 
How soonly shall I make this marriage?” 

“Hissy!” He say this again like cats. 
“In order to cheat law honorably you 
must say nothing of this to somebody, 
including Nogi. To night shall be your 
nuptial evening, two hearts jointed to- 
gether by longdistance.” 

“O gladsome!” This joybell out of me. 

“Now hark it!” he whispa. ‘This 
evening p. m., 8.44 sharpened, approach 





Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 


sneekretively to my Mormon office, two 
stairs above Hara Kiri Photo Parlor. 
Put on most fashionable froxedo coat & 
pant cantaining 249% in pocket. I shall 
be there connected with Tokyo Japan tel. 
operatoress.” 

ego. I stand. 


THAT evening p. m. at fashionable time 
I obtained neat ballroom clothing from 
Cousin Nogi while he was away at emo; 
tion picture. Great quantities of love 
seemed to fill my lungs while I commute 
rapidishly along M. Street to that happy 
photo parlor with Mormon upstairs. In 
my soul I cantained thrill, in my pocket 
249 cash money also a slightly golden 
ring which I borra from Nog. 

My soul was quite out of breath when 
I enrush upstairs to Mormon Hdartrs. 

a see! There stood Hon. Rev. 

Joshimoto pinned to a_ beautiful 
seuilas on his bottonhole. Beside his 
fashionable elbow was one very Edison 
looking talephone, distinctually labelled 
“Tokyo Long Distance.” 6 Rev. Chil- 
dren of this matrimonial Mormon gentle- 
man was there to act like fire-engines in 
playfulness. 

“Kindly to trott to next room, com- 
bined darlings,” snuggest Hon. Mi 
moto. “If convenient, tell your Mother 
I am committing another marriage.” 

“Which Mother shall we tell?” require 
Thos. Jefferson Joshimoto, of 7 yr. age. 

“The shortest one,” negotiate that 
Mormon Church. 


f 





War-sries. 








I grabb. She splunge. 





Wallace 


In 11 minutes less that apartment was filled with tragedies 
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They go. Therefore he donate warm 
handgrab to me and look expected. 

“Derely belovid,” he commence, “‘you 
are taking an enlarged step. Have you 
considered ev erything, including cash 
price payment?’ 

“I shall donate money when com- 
pleted,” I narrate. 

“Not to do!” he holla. “‘Pay as you 
enter are first rule of our Talephone 
Marriage Service.” 

In the middle of enjoyment we are un- 
happy (quotation from Shakspere). There- 
fore I make slight si & grone while hand- 
ing forth bills lovingly wrapped up in each 
other. 

“I am doing this for less than cost,’ 
negotiate Hon. Joshimoto with sco 
smiling. “Yet I do so because I feel you 
will come to me in all your future mar- 
riages. Therefore we will commence.’ 

He pick up telephone between his 
skilfull hands. 

“Hello yes. 
ing Tokyo. 
41144 there? 
Hashimura Togo, S 
are engaged.” 

Ah then such refined thrill hit my ears! 
From distant faraway I heard voice like 
female lemonade, vanilla flavor. 

“Togo please to meet.” 

Hon. Joshimoto then look very clergy- 
man and say to Talephone, 

“Bride and bridebroom please stand 
uply!” 


Rev. Dr. Joshimoto speak- 
Hello, Tokyo. Number 
] introduce you to Hon. 
acermento, Cal. You 
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We do so longdistantl 

“Hashimura Togo & tibes 41144,” 
he commence speeching, “I am hired to 
connect you in holy bonds of deadlock. 
Hon. Bride in Tokyo, you feel perfectly 
convenient to axcept this man for worse 
and worse?” 

“What saying, if anything?” require 
sugar voice from distant. 

“Will you take Hashimura Togo as 
found! s 

“Certainly to do!” 
Sex. 

“Then very glad to make arrangement 
with no objection. Since man is born to 
trouble (quotation from Job) and Japan- 
ese must increase in California without 
looking any larger, I command Togo to 
bring out ring—” 

“Did you ring?” require Female Sex 
which | heard. 

“IT say nothing about any ringing,” 
holla Hon. Joshimoto. oe merely snug- 
gest Hon. Togo got ring—” 

‘When you ring what shall I do?” re- 
quire my electric bride offishly. 

“You are a strumbling blockhead!” 
growell Hon. Joshimoto resembling lions. 
| simply wish commect you with this 
ring— 

“IT could not 
Bride. 

“QO shux for such!” narrate Rev. while 
holding his face to Tokyo mouthpiece. 
‘Are you there where you are?” 

At that instant of time door splunge 


exclam Hon. Female 


hear it!’ denunzio 


open and I could see Thos. Jefferson 
Joshimoto, of 7 yr. age. 

“If convenient, Hon. Father,” he cor- 
rode, “Hon. Mother say she cannot speak 
back over Electric Phone unless you speak 
more louder. Even in next room, where 
she is, she cannot hear to answer intelli- 
gently.” 

O shock! At those words he said it the 
Four Horsemen of Eucalyptus commence 
kicking inside my angry rage. 

“So ha!” I holla. ‘‘You are a Bunkio! 
You are pretending Tokyo by tying 
Talephone to your wife’s face in next 
room. You are practicing polygamy un- 
der false pretenses.” 

“Becalm yourself!” he dishcover, yet 
I cooked hotter. 

“Monstrology!” I otter, then with mean 
strength resembling rhinopotamus I 
busted to door. Crashes! 

And what I see there by other side in 
next room? One Japanese lady, age 49 
years, farenheit, setting at Talephone 
deceiver and talking like Bride! 

“So now!” I manipulate while stand- 
ing. “So you are telegraph wife to Hashi- 
mura Togo, price 249$. Glad to meet! 
Therefore you have became Mrs. Togo by 
regular illegal ceremony. 

“Not to do!” she snarrel, stroking me 
across eyebrow with Talephone. 

“Exactly yes!” I scrooch. ‘Since 
wedding are over nothing remains -but 
honeymoon, come what will. Follow my 
feet, Mrs. Hashimura Togo.” 


Wallace Irwin 
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“Your feet are unpleasant to me,” she 
narrate. ‘In 1896 I was glued by law to 
Rev. Prof. joshimoto. Rip me away 
from here and I shall not go.” 

War-cries. I grabb. She splunge. In 
II minutes less that apartment was filled 
with tragedies. 6 Joshimotos of Mormon 
extract set on me while Father pour 
furniture on my brain and spine. Mrs 
Rev. Joshimoto place one (1) piano on the 
seat of my stumack while two (2) other 
— collapsed dishware to my head. 

sle 

When at lastly I became awoke I dish- 
cover Amazu Kiochombi, Janitor fo: 
Hara Kiri Photo Parlor, offering me glas: 
of beer (root). 

“Take this and you may revive,” he 
develop. 

“T may, but will I?” This from me. 
“Where are entire Joshimoto family that 
I may depopulate them?” 

“They have forded away in ottomo- 
bile to Fresno,” he tell. ‘“They carried no 
trunks except Magic Talephone and 
several packages money which they ob- 
tained this week from 64 marriages, ot 
which you was one (1).” 

“T have been married for my money,” 
I dictate wealthily. 

Hon. Janitor say nothing intelligent 
while sweeping me out. 

I am enjoying seasickness. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 





The Three Rs on the Reservation 


Intimate Leaves from the Diary of a Teacher in the Indian Service 


Puree River InpIaAn SCHOOL 


December 14. 
HE inimitable Mr. Shaw 
has characteristically re- 
marked that this world can be 
accounted for only on the theory 
that the other planets use it for an insane 
asylum. 

I incline to his belief. It explains so 
much that otherwise is inexplicable. 
Then, too, it accounts for the Indian 
Service. Of all this world’s irresponsible 
inmates, I think the least rational un- 
wittingly wander into the Indian Service, 
and the hopelessly demented stay there. 

I say unwittingly, for up to the time 
I took the Civil Service examination for 
teacher in the Federal service my sanity 
had not been seriously questioned. It 
was only when six months later I was 
offered and accepted a position at an 
Indian Boarding School on a reservation 
in the Northwest, at fifty dollars per 
month, that my family began to hint of a 
congenitally weak mind. 

My salary includes the right to occupy 
rent-free the cell assigned to me. It is not 


a padded cell—quite the contrary. It 
contains one deranged iron bed painted 
a cheerful, cozy black; one wash-stand 
boasting a white earthen wash-bowl and 
pitcher with crazy little cracks zigzagging 
through them; one bureau with a mirror 


By Estelle Aubrey Brown 


suffering from a brain-storm all its very. 
own; an alienated rocking-chair, and a 
base burner coal stove with a stovepipe 
held in place by a diabolically contrived 
network of wires. 

There are also two aberrant soap boxes 
covered with a purloined crossbar curtain 
which serves as a table, on which I am 
writing this diary. 

I shall never forget my first morning in 
the schoolroom at Purple River. Years 
hence I shall close my eyes and see again 
those rows of stolid brown faces and the 
innumerable bright black eyes that un- 
blinkingly watched the new teacher. 
Through what medium am I to approach 
them? Few of my sixty primary pupils 
speak English and I am equally ignorant 
of Aborigine. Between their race and mine 
lie many generations of progress. Be- 
tween them and me is the racial animosity 
to which they have been reared. 

I foresee difficulties in my cultivation of 
this virgin soil. It will, I fear, be a case of 
implanting the three Rs and having one 
O come up. 

The Indian Agent, Mr. Jones, intro- 
duced me to my pupils. Their Indian 
names have been rendered into cacopho- 


nous English. There are Medicine 
Chiefs and Bob-tailed Crows; 
there are Blue Elks and Yellow 
Bears; there are Big Moccasins 
and Pretty Blankets—decidedly a colorful 
nomenclature. 

Little Leupp Lonesome Bull, aged 
seven, is my youngest pupil. His name 
puzzled me until I learned that his father, 
one of the more progressive Indians, had 
been granted a patent in fee simple to his 
allotment, and in gratitude had re-named 
his youngest son after the official who 
granted the patent. Its possession had 
proved too great a temptation to Lone- 
some Bull after a lifetime of restraining 
Federal apronstrings. Ten days after he 
received his title, his land belonged to one 
of the many land speculators in town and 
Lonesome Bull was squandering his sub- 
stance in riotous living. 

I also have an evening class of larg« 
pupils to whom I am supposed to teach 
the art of basket weaving. My pupils are 
fairly proficient and they have actually 
taught me to make a_feeble-minded 
looking object which they politely term 
a basket. 

A teacher in an Indian School is not 
restricted to one occupation. Oppor 
tunities for service outside the school 
room are numerous, some of which ar 
quite foreign to a teacher’s duties i 
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general, and for which her training has left 
her unprepared. 

For instance, on Sundays I teach a class 
of large boys in the Missionary Church. 
And each and every morning over in the 
pupils’ dining-room at seven o'clock 
sharp, I “say grace.” Of all my joyful 
duties I find this one the least pleasurable. 

Come with me to breakfast. It is six 
o'clock of a cold men The rising 
bell is tolling. Over in the dormitories 
the pupils are dressing by a lamp-light. 
The windows have been open during the 
night and it is very cold. 

You can not hurry an Indian child in its 
dressing—or in anything else. It will bea 
quarter of seven before the dormitories 
are emptied, the pupils going downstairs 
into a room where they wash in cold run- 
ning water piped into long troughs. They 
have individual towels with their names 
on them, which hang on nails over their 
prescribed places at the trough. 

They have barely finished their ablu- 
tions—that is, those who have felt the 
matron’s eye on them and therefore had 
to wash in that icy water—when the 
breakfast bell rings. The dining-room is 
in the girls’ dormitory and the girls do not 
have to go out of doors to reach it. Tne 
boys must line up two by two and march 
to the dining-room. 

Here in the center of a long bare room a 
coal fire may or may not be burning, 
depending on whether the night watch- 
man succeeded in keeping’ awake. The 
pupils take their places at the tables, on 
which the breakfast has been placed by 
the detail of girls from the kitchen. 

And there they stand, two hundred 
Redskins oozing ingratitude, and wait for 
me to return thanks! 

It really places me in a dreadfully 
difficult position. Suppose you were a 
little Indian and the Great Father at 
Washington had taken you away from 
your parents and put you into school and 
a pair of tight shoes. Suppose you had to 
crawl out of a warm bed at six in the 
morning and dress in a cold room and 
wash your grimy face and chapped hands 
in ice-cold water, and march in the cold 
and dark over to a dining-room to eat 
oatmeal and bread and sirup—just how 
grateful would you be? 

If I err in the discharge of this duty it 
is not through exuberance of spirit. I am 
not so terribly thankful myself at seven 
of a cold morning | that I overdo it. It’s 
Longfellow, isn’t it, who has told in a 
poem how Sandalphon stands at the gate 
of Heaven to gather the prayers of thanks- 
giving that ascend to him and turn them 
into flowers? Speaking frankly, I do not 
believe he wears many morning nosegays 
at my expense. 

January 12 

I once read something to the general 
effect that architecture is frozen music. 
If this be true, I am willing to go on record 
here and now that in its liquid state the 
Purple River Indian School was pure jazz. 
[ even venture to remark that during its 
solidifying processes it was subjected to 
various experiments by tone-deaf, form- 
blind architects. 

There is a schoolhouse, an office, a barn, 

laundry, four workshops, an agent’s 
cottage, three dormitories, a cyclone cel- 

lar and a water-tank syncopated in a 
medley of unrelated discords. 
They have one architectural similarity 
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Poor little pioneers on the long road to civilization! They are taught the intricacies of a 


stéam laundry to help fit them for the duties of wife and mother out on the reservation 


—all the roofs are painted red. The dormi- 
tories are of the late Grant period, with 
ells and a chorus ranging down to early 
Roosevelt time. The agent’s cottage is 
distinctly McKinley in the plain severity 
of its four unadorned walls. The school- 
house looks as though it started to repre- 
sent the Methodist Hymnal, but changed 
its mind suddenly and solidified in ragtime 
instead. 

The cyclone cellar is modern. Agent 
Jones argued the Indian Office in Wash- 
ington into appropriating one thousand 
dollars for a cyclone cellar. Cyclones are 
so dreadfully common in Oklahoma and 
who could tell when one might stray off 
the reservation over into our district. 
The more uplifted Indians were paid two 
dollars per day to dig it, and when they 
had dug it and cemented it up all nice and 
tidy and airproof, the Agent accepted it, 
with reservations. 

The reservations were for his family. 
The cellar will hold just ten people, which 
by a curious coincidence is the number of 
persons in Agent Jones’ household. 

Now suppose 2 cyclone did come. There 
are two hundred Indian pupils at this 








school and about thirty white uplifters. 
They all know there is a cyclone cellar 
and if a cyclone came they naturally 
would not stand upon the order of their 
going into it, but would go at once. 

I have intimated that the P urple River 
Indian School has a force of some thirty 
white employees. We are graded socially 
from the Agent at the top down through 
the strata of teachers, matrons and in- 
dustrial instructors to the Indian assist- 
ants.at the bottom. 

There are three teachers, including a 
principal teacher, four matrons who pre- 
side over the pupils’ quarters, a physician, 
a laundress, a seamstress, a cook, a farmer, 
a carpenter, a blacksmith, a disciplinarian 
and others whose duties supplement these. 

Since the Purple River School is situa- 
ated in the center of this bleak wind- 
swept reservation, thirty-five miles from 
the nearest town, it has to be sufficient 
unto itself and the evil thereof. Thus a 
seamstress to make the girls’ clothes, and 
a laundress to wash them. Thus a dear 
motherly matron to teach the boys the 
beauties of holiness, and a disciplinarian 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The trail leads across mesas and volcanic craters. past cliff-dwellings, through the petrified forest, into the region of sixty-cent gasoline 


and along the rim of the Grand Canon 


A Little Rough in Spots 


Speaking of the Across-America Trail, a Right Sporty Course 


ECENTLY we drove the 
family bus from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean, something over 

2600 miles of horizontal and 
vertical going. It is only fair to admit, 
for the benefit of other tourists, that there 
were times when at least one membker of 
our party would have traded two good 
cord spares and a slightly soiled chance 
on eternal bliss to be at either end of the 
long, long trail. 

Later, when the road vanished beneath 
the breakers which fringed a large damp 
area not yet posted for motor travel, the 
end of the rainbow had shifted until it 
seemed to rest somewhere along the path 
we had traveled. Motorists and other 
philosophers may not be unfamiliar w'th 
this phenomena. 

The car carried soil samples from eight 
states, tinted with the rich, red ’dobe of 
New Mexico, and the passengers did not 
feel entirely out of harmony, so we ¢alled 
it a day and settled down for a time under 
a regular roof near where the mountains 
and ocean meet. 

We had attained our winter haven; on 
previous visits we had merely arrived 
There’s a difference which the 
motor tourist will understand 
Carrying tents, cots, food and 
water, home was wherever we 
stopped during the entire five 
weeks of leisurely amble across 
the West. You can’t get thé idea 
from a car window. 

A few years ago the trans-con- 
tinental trip was a noteworthy 


for Motor Adventurers 
By Horace Edward Buker 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


feat More recently it has 
become the delightful adven- 
ture of entire families; this 
summer and fall the trails will 
be crowded. Garages, gas 
stations, hotels, stores and 
restaurants follow the national 
highways much more closely 
than the constitution follows 
the flag. It’s a right sporty 
course, all right, but an ama- 
teur can hole out from Chicago 


With a cliff on one 
side and distant 
scenery on the other 


















to Los Angeles in from two to 
tour weeks, according to luck o1 
inclination. 

The trip presents few obstacles 
which you have not surmounted 
in the past, whether in grades, 
sand, isolation or bad roads, only 
the supply is so very, very liberal. 
Nor will it prove a serious test of 
endurance to tiavel one hundred 
or more miles daily, make your 
own camp and cook your own 
meals. My son, of high school 
age, drove the entire distance and 
looked after the car. His grand- 
mother and grandfather were the 
most enthusiastic members of 
the party. 

Along about Springerville, Ari- 
zona, a region of rocks, ruts, lava 
and fifty-cent gas, one hundred 
miles from the railroad, one hears 
talk about selling the car in Cali- 
fornia—if it should happen to hold 
together that long—and going 
home on the train. Even round 
the nightly camp fires at the west- 
ern foot of Raton Pass mild rumb- 
lings are not unknown, but such 
is the mist on memory’s cloak, 
that road maps are still more 
popular than time-tables in the 
land of bungalows. 


"THERE is something epochal 
in the endless chains of tourist 
cars moving across the Westera 
states on each of the three prir- 
cipal highways. There must be 
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bulging out on every side 


something fascinating about the expe- 
rie ence to account for the tremendous 
increase in travel year after year. In 
1918 Los Angeles boasted that at least 
ten auto parties arrived from the east 
daily during November. In 1919 during 
the same month the estimates were in- 
creased beyond the hundred mark. I know 
positively that as early as September 
lust year there were at least thirty cars 
arriving daily over the Santa Fe trail, 
not counting those sliding down from the 
north over the Pacific Highway, the 
Midland or the Arrowhead trail. 

‘he one outstanding feature is the 
number of moderately prosperous men 
of middle age who tour across with 
various encumbrances, human and other- 
wise. In almost equal numbers are the 
colonists who, like pioneers of old, wili 
stop when they find what they want, and 
who don’t expect to send back for any- 
thing. We met hundreds of them, some 
of the little cars looking like taithtul 
pack-burros, plugging through mud or 
over rocks with tents and grips and 
chairs and bed springs and children 
bulging out on every side. 

Scattered among these tourists and 
homeseekers are, of course, the seasoned 
road bugs, including round trip artists 
who go west on one trail and east on 
another, and a surprising number of 








workmen with their families, living in 


Here are members of the “first families” 


whose ways have not changed 


in three hundred years 





A Little Rough in Spots: 


Some of the little cars looked like pack-burros, with tents 
and chairs and bed springs and children 





it nc ale tart en 


their cars and picking up a job now 
and then when not too busy. 

Once or twice a day you meet the 
“hotel” tourist, city dressed and devoid 
of camping outfit, but practicaily all the 
trans-continental clan are as self-sufficient 
on a barren mesa as in the shadow of 
El Tovar. However, many of the family 
parties seem to consider the trip second- 
ary to the destination. The idea seems 
to be to get the car, cat, kids and canary 
across at a minimum of expense. 


HERE are three recognized routes 

which one may follow from the Missis- 
sippi valley to the Pacific Coast, and each 
has its friends. The National Parks 
highway is the most direct to Seattle and 
the Lincoln highway to San Francisco, 
but probably the National Old Trails, 
generally known as the Santa Fe route, 
offers the best all-year tooting and carries 
the heaviest travel. 

We cut across Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri to Kansas City guided by the 
ordinary state road maps, then followed 
the red, white and blue markers of the 
Southern California Automobile Club 
for 2100 miles to the Pacific, with frequent 
reference to the admirable maps and 
road instructions secured from the touring 
bureau of this club. These maps are 
invaluable, but should be used in con- 
nection with the latest information 
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obtained from local garage men and 
passing tourists. Conditions frequently 
change and it is well to keep closely in 
touch with the road ahead by persistent 
inquiries. 

From Kansas to California the Santa 
Fe trail traverses deserts and mountains. 
You slide gently into the arid lands 
through several hundred miles of irrigated 
sugar- “beet country, get an initiation in 
* seventy lonely miles from Timpas 

» Trinidad with Fisher’s Peak climbing 
pos of the horizon, conquer your first 
mountain pass into Raton—and then 
decide that it will be just as easy to go 
ahead as to turn back. 

It is on this route that you cross the 
great plains through the Kansas towns 
of frontier fame, climb on well graded 
roads over mountain ranges you never 
heard of before and travel for days across 
the barren tablelands. 

From Las Vegas through Santa Fe 
and down the valley of the Rio Grande 
the tourist glimpses evidence of ancient 
Spanish ambition and religious enterprise, 
in a setting of red adobe huts peopled by 
a vanquished and indolent race. 

The trail winds through the petrified 
forest and skirts the rim of the Grand 
Canton, climbs down into the Mohave 
desert, only to mount again over Cajon 
Pass and lead you gently to the orange 
bordered boulevards. 

You will meet Mexicans and Indians 
and members of the “‘first families”’ whose 
ways have not changed in three hundred 
years, descendants of early Spanish 
adventurers who remained behind as 
squaw men when the disappointed tide 
first ow back. You will talk with 
Pueblo, Navajo, Hopi, Hualpai, Mohave 
braves and squaws who will give you back 
the same degree of friendship that you 


offer. 
cyt on the edge of things, on the mesa 


plains, you will see the skeletons or 
dried carcasses of cattle, and learn some- 
thing of what drought and cold costs the 
cattlemen. Between Springerville and St. 
Johns in Arizona the route traverses the 
crater of an extinct volcano and one 
winds for hours over the fields of lava and 
round ancient fissures or polished cones 
of volcanic origin. Other craters and 
lava flows distinguish the detour from 
Flagstaff to the Grand Caiion and por- 
tions of the Mohave desert in California. 
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The journey takes you to the cliff- 
dwellings of Walnut cafon and _ the 
mansions on Orange Grove avenue; from 
the barren wastes strewn with agatized 
trees to the shade of Coconino’s lofty 
pinions; over the continental divide and 
down Bright Angel trail; past America’s 
oldest house and into the newest bungalow; 
across the desert to the sea. 

Rich indeed is he who grasps a little 
of all that is offered: along this treasure 
trail of time; the way of spectacular 
contrasts. 

At La Junta opportunity is afforded 
the tourist to enjoy some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the United 
States by taking a side trip north to 
Colorado Springs or Denver. He may 
go through to ‘Chusenns and follow the 
Lincoln Highway west. It appears that 
all Kansas not detained by age, illness or 
the authorities make an annual pil- 
giimage to Pike’s Peak or bust. 

Springerville is the juncture of the Old 
Trails with the Phoenix road over the 
White Mountains, a path which may be 
described as possible but not probable. 
Most tourists for points in southern 
Arizona prefer the longer way by Ash 
Forks. 


IVING the devil his due, and perhaps 

the best of it, Western roads must 
be described as a little rough in spots. 
And I mean to be as forgiving as possible. 
Some perfectly respectable tourists have 
even gone sc far as to maintain that, with 
all allowance for the unrestrained example 
of its environment, the general character 
of this trail is not only rough but dissolute, 
if not totally depraved. Even the garage 
men occasionally admit it. 

Still one’s opinion is likely to depend 
upon his weather luck. Lowland roads 
which may resemble a boulevard on dry 
days are mires when wet. Seasoned 
motorists have learned that the sun and 
wind work wonders in the Southwest and 
that time and trouble can be saved by 
waiting. 

The most serious combination frequent- 
ly met is the rich red adobe smeared over 
the surface of a terraced stone quarry 
which you are expected to climb unless 
you can recall an engagement in the east. 
There is one of these near the New Mex- 
ico-Arizona line at a point about a hun- 
dred miles west of where you make up 
your mind to go through if you strain a 
muffler. At the top an optimistic repair 
man, who is waiting for you at Springer- 
ville, has posted a sign advising you to 
cheer up because it’s only nineteen more 
miles to his place. 

At various places below the reservoir 
near the canon on the Flagstaff road the 
map-maker has marked “Dam, Dam, 
Dam.” This little touch of brotherly 
understanding is appreciated by the 
tourist, but one is curious to know why 
so many better opportunities for expres- 
sion are neglected. I have done much 
better with my map. 

Now that the trails are affecting real 
estate values and even moving the busi- 
ness centers of towns along the way, 
steady improvement may be looked for. 
There is practically only one through 
route south of the Lincoln Highway and 
it represents the very life blood of many 
towns. In the main this trail is plainly 


marked, but occasionally,- with changing 
conditions, it plays tag with the signs. 


For example the cafion near Nelson, 
Arizona, was dangerous and nearly im- 
passable lasi fall and may still be. The 
signs had not been changed, but motorists 
were advised locally to make a wide de- 
tour, going twelve miles noith from Pico 
station and then southwest into Nelson, 
avoiding the cafon and adding about 
twenty miles 

This distance is easily gained back by 
taking the advice of experienced motor- 
ists at Kingman and heading south over 
well graded and scenic roads through the 
mining camps of Gold Roads and Oat- 
man, rather than follow the arrows 
through the lowlands of the Yucca and 
Topock route to Needles. ‘There used to be 
a charge of $3 60 per car for ferriage acrcss 
the Colorado river on the Gold Roads 
route, while you can cross a bridge at Top- 
ock, but this marvelous switch-back over 
the pinnacled Ute range will be remem- 
bered as one of the bright spots of the trip. 
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Should there be an 
routes east of Colorac 
reasonably safe in fol! ‘ing the trail of 
— left. by marty. fowls and, west 
of Kansas, in calculating about five de- 
ceased prairie dogs for each stretch be. 
tween filling stations. Speaking of hens, 
the prairie dog has just one redeemin 
trait—he never forgets where he starte 


~onfusion as to 
the motorist is 


or. 

How skilful both species have become 
in their great outdoor sport of motor bait- 
ing is indicated by the fact that there are 
still many hens and much, much prairie 
dog along the great trails. I mention the 
dog at length because he is so large a part 
of the scenery in Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona, and seems to be left in 
charge. In spite of the tact that he digs 
holes in the road and then sits up, just 
one tail flicker from home, to see if you 
break a spring, I rather like the cuss. 
Really he’s a good-natured fellow and | 





In the Mohave desert the “old” road is full of sand traps in the hollows—and at. times 


sand clouds in the air 


From Holbrook to Winslow, Arizona, 
the new county road north of the Santa 
Fe tracks is two miles shorter and consid- 
erably better than the Old Trails road 
south of the tracks, although a mire in 
wet weather. A condition somewhat 
similar exists in the Mohave desert from 
Amboy to Ludlow, California, where the 
newer Old Trails road which skirts the 
lava field south of the tracks has been 
given back to the sand, forcing motorists 
to follow a particularly vicious “old” 
road full of pitchy hills with sand traps 
in the hollows—and at times sand clouds 
in the air. 

At Los Lunas, south of Albuquerque, 
the map offers a choice of two routes, one 
of which follows the Santa Fe main line 
through Gallup to Holbrook. This is 
much the shorter way and looks nice on 
paper. The other road follows the Rio 
Grande valley to Socorro, strikes west to 
Magdalena, forsakes the railroad for over 
two hundred miles, and finally winds 
into Holbrook through Datil, Quemado, 
Springerville and St. John’s, four lonely 
hamlets hidden in a vast principality. 
The Springerville route is said to be the 
better way. 

The petrified forest is on the Springer- 
ville trail; so is the fifty and sixty-cent 
gasoline. High prices are the rule away 
from the railroad where everything ts 
freighted in. Whichever route you choose 
you will probably wish you had tried the 
other. 


don’t doubt he would correct his habits if 
the matter were mentioned in the proper 
spirit. 

The easterner will be astonished at the 
scarcity of wild life, not counting the dog, 
of course. A dozen years ago antelopes 
could be seen from train windows; today 
it’s hard to scare up a jack-rabbit in the 
daytime. While we were along the edge 
of the Hualpai reservation in “ detouring 
for Nelson cafion an eagle flew away 
with a fat prairie dog and we regarded it 
as an event. 


T might be mentioned that the grass- 

hoppers in western Kansas got a lot of 
fun out of the tourists last fall. The game 
seemed to be to hop on one car and ride 
a way and then hop on another and ride 
back home. They made it a sort of family 
picnic with grandfather and all the kids. 
Some of the great-grandfathers even tried 
to get in and drive and several tamilies 
came all the way across with us. 

I think they sneaked into the engine 
pan during the dust storm. We ran into 
that over in the cyclone cellar district 
west of Great Bend and laid up at Pawnee 
Rock during the afternoon. The farms 
rise up on end and move over across the 
road and then the road moves over where 
the farm used to be. There must be some 
sort of a system about it, because Kansas 
farmers are about the most prosperous 
people in the nation. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ISS ANN and Miss Es- 
ther looked into each 
other’s faces in conster- 
nation. The letter which 
they had written to the Orphan’s 
Finding Home, asking to adopt a child, 
was probably already in the hands of the 
matron. 

“We have committed the sin of Ananias 
and Sapphira,’ > said Miss Ann with con- 
viction. “We madea gift to the Lord, and 
then held back part of it.’ 

“We said that we were doing it unto the 
least, when we knew that a pretty baby 
girl, with blue eyes and an affectionate 
disposition, is not the least,” said Miss 
Esther. 

“We knew that a boy ‘from five to ten 
years old,’ the Home Bulletin always puts 
it, is the least,” Miss Ann declared. ““We 
knew that this morning when we wrote 
the letter just as well as we know it now.” 
“But what can we do witha boy?’ cried 
Miss Esther in sudden defense. ‘“‘A boy 
will turn the whole place upside down!” 
“Yes, he would worry us into our 
graves,’ agreed Miss Ann solemnly. 
here was silence for a time while Miss 
Ann crocheted with fierce little darts of 
the needle in and out of the white floss in 
her lap, and Miss Esther swayed in her 
low rocker. On the mantel, between the 
two tall glass vases filled with pink paper 
roses, a cuckoo clock ticked. A large 
white cat lay asleep among the patch- 
work pillows of the couch. In the big 
south window pots of flowers and ferns 
spread themselves to the spring sunshine. 
Miss Esther broke the quiet. 
“We might write another letter,” 
suggested faintly. 

“Yes, we might,” agreed Miss Ann 
crisply. “‘But what if it should reach the 


she 
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Illustrated by Cornelia Barns 
Home after the child had been started—”’ 
“Tt would be like sending away our 
own,” faltered Miss Esther. 
“We could telegraph,” Miss 
served after another pause. 
“Oh, so we could,” cried Miss Esther. 
“But what?” she questioned weakly. 
“We could telegraph that we wish to 
cancel the request made in our letter,” 
said Miss Ann unflinchingly, ‘‘and that 
instead of a pretty baby girl with blue 
eyes and an affectionate disposition, we 
would like to adopt a boy anywhere from 
five to ten, the very worst child in the 
Home.” 


Abou: I an hour later a boy, sitting 
quietly in the upper branches of a 
pear tree in the side yard of the Orphan’s 
Finding Home, heard a telegram exclaimed 
over. A nurse had brought it to the 
matron, who had come out on the porch 
with a lap full of accounts. After a quick 
look at the message the matron had read 
it aloud. 

“The very worst boy we have!” she 
repeated. 

“Did you ever hear anything like that?” 
cried the nurse. And then in a moment 
they exclaimed together, “Joe Burr!” 

If the boy in the pear tree had been used 
to answering when he was called, he would 
promptly have spoken up. But he was un- 
troubled by any impulse that might have 
betrayed the fact that he was not at that 
moment shelling peas on the back steps. 

“Those two old women don’t want any 
kind of a boy,” declared the matron, “let 


Ann ob- 
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He dreaded being alone with Miss Ann, and he wislied there were some way of stopping his ears without putting his hands over them 


The Very Worst Boy 


That's What They Wanted, and Joe Was What They Got 


alone a boy like Joe. I don’t know 
what has made them think they 
ought to take one, and the worst 
boy we have, at that, but I know 
what they want is the baby girl 
they first wrote about.” 

“Alviso. That’s not very far away,” 
the nurse remarked, her eyes on the tele- 
gram. “Don’t you think they might try 


him—” 

‘“‘There’s another disadvantage,” broke 
in the matron. “‘Joe’s from Alviso him- 
self. He hasn’t been away very long, and 
probably knows every bad boy in the 
town.” 

“Yes,” the nurse assented. 

There was a minute of silence. The 
nurse opened the door, and the matron’s 
accounts began to rustle. Then the 
matron spoke again. 

“T don’t suppose that we'll ever get an- 
other chance to place Joe.” 

The nurse closed the screen and shooed 
the flies away. 

“There are two of them—the ladies I 
mean—perhaps together—” she began 
hopefully. She and the matron looked at 
each other and laughed. 

“Maybe so,” the matron agreed. “‘Any- 
way, I believe I’ll recommend that the 
Board let them have him. Of course, he 
can be sent back any time during the first 
six months. It happens that the proba- 
tion agent goes out through Alviso in the 
morning. He could take Joe right along.” 

Joe sat still and listened. He had not 
liked the Home. Neither were his mem- 
ories of any other living place very happy 
ones. Yet with all the strength he had to 
hate anything, he felt he would hate to be 
sent to the writers of that telegram. 

“T don’t want to go,” he told himself 
stoutly. “I don’t want them any more 
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than they want me. I'll run 
away first!” 

Nevertheless, about the middle of the 
afternoon of the next day Joe was helped 
from the train by the county | probation 
officer. He was put into the one-horse 
buggy beside Miss Ann Bartley. There was 
no luggage to look after, nothing but Joe. 

After a quick look into Miss Ann’s face 
that was thin and spectacled, when he 
was obliged to shake hands as the proba- 
tion officer brought him up, Joe turned 
his face away. He watched the train dis- 
appear, then he watched the streets. Al- 
viso looked only slightly familiar. Joe 
saw nobody he knew, which was not 
strange, for Alviso was not a small place. 

Miss Ann pulled up the old horse be- 
fore a glass-fronted store, saying that they 
would go in and buy some ‘things for Joe. 

“T don’t need anything,” Joe said. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” declared his com- 
panion cheerfully. 

Inside Joe tried not to show any inter- 
est, even when Miss Ann turned to him 
suddenly to ask if he would like some 
overalls. 

“Two pairs of overalls,” Miss Ann or- 
dered. ‘‘There’s lots of work and play 
out home,” she smiled at Joe. 

Joe was glad when they were in the 
buggy again, although he dreaded being 
alone with Miss Ann for fear she would 
ask him things. He wished there were 
some way of stopping his ears without 
putting his hands over them. Out in the 
country road he turned hot and then cold 
all over as he felt her glasses turned on 
him. 

“Would you like to drive, Joe?” 
Ann asked. 

Joe caught himself just in time to keep 
from reaching out for the reins, and shook 
his head. 

“Get up, Charley,’ clucked Miss Ann. 
“Tt’s three miles out home,” she added to 
Joe. “It'll be almost supper time when 
we get there.” 


I won’t go. 


Miss 


“They think I don't know it's all bluff—treating me so nice,” he said to himself. 


A lady gray like Miss Ann, but large 
and fair, came out from the porch to meet 
them as they turned up a short graveled 
driveway. 

“Welcome home, Joey,” she said, put- 
ting her arms about Joe before he could 
help it. 

Joe put his hands into his pockets and 
looked across the orchard till Miss Ann 
called him to help carry the packages in 
from the buggy. He was glad to be alone 
in the little room upstairs, where he was 
left after a while, until the supper was 
ready. 

This little room, Miss Ann had told him, 
was to be his alone. Joe stood looking 
about him at the white bed, the little 
chair and table and set of drawers, the 
closet, inside of which were hung the new 
clothes that Miss Ann had bought for him. 
His eyes fell on a picture near the foot of 
the bed. It was the picture of a child 
kneeling, with up-turned face. Joe turned 
away and walked over to the window. 

“They pretend they like me and think 
I’m just as good as anybody,” he said. 
“They don’t know that I know better.” 


THE branches of a large pepper tree 

hung close to the window. Joe 
reached out and caught one. Over it one 
could climb down the tree into the yard 
below. He leaned out and looked down, 
and then off across the orchard toward 
Alviso. 

Miss Ann had suggested that he put on 
the new suit that was to be for best and 
wear it this evening, so they might see 
how it fitted. But Joe did not put it on. 
He stood by the window until the supper 
a came. Then he washed his hands and 
face hurriedly and went down. 

There was fried chicken for supper, and 
after that doughnuts. Joe knew that the 
doughnuts, at least, were specially for 
him. Neither Miss Ann nor Miss Esther 
ate one. But Joe ate only one. 

Upstairs in his room after supper he 


“They think that'll fetch me. 
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said to himself again: “They think | 
don’t know it’s all bluff —treating Me § 
nice. They think that'll fetch me. |’ 
fool them!” 

Miss Ann came up to tell Joe that, 
bath was ready for him just before he 
should go to bed. Would Joe like to run 


out now and watch the man do the milk. 


ing and feed the horses? No, Joe did noth, 


want to go. He followed Miss Ann into 
the bathroom and listened to her caveful 
instructions about towels and things. She 
laid out his new night clothes and showed 
him about lighting his own lamp. 

“You may put on overalls when you get 
up in the morning, Joe,” she said. “Our 
man, George, will be plowing the orchard 
tomorrow. And I would like to have you 
help me take off two hens that hatc ‘ed 
today.” 

Miss Ann stood for a moment look ing 
at Joe, who kept his face turned tow ard 
the window, and then went downstair:. 

Joe got up and closed the door. He felt 
that he must get away from something 
that was going to hold him fast if he did 
not get away quickly. He had not de- 
cided where he would go, but first it would 
be Alviso. He knew places in Alviso 
where he could stay, hidden if necessary, 
till he could make his plans. He had no 
relatives. His uncle, with whom he had 
lived, when he lived anywhere, had been 
“sent to the pen” just before Joe was 
taken to the Home. But he knew others 
that would help him out. Anyway he was 
a big boy now. He could make his way, 
especially as there was nobody to take his 
dimes and nickels away from him. He 
didn’t want Miss Ann or Miss Esther any 
more than they wanted him. 

Joe put on his hat and stood looking out 
into the pepper tree and wishing that the 
darkness which was slowly gathering 
would hurry. When there was nothing 
but starlight left he climbed out into the 
branches and over to the tree trunk, slid- 
ing cautiously to the ground. He heard a 
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that it was Miss Esther speaking. 

“l was wondering—do you think he 
might care to say Aunt Ann and Aunt 
Esther? Miss seems so—” 

“He’s never called us anything yet.” 
Miss Ann’s voice was crisp, but it changed 
suddenty. ‘‘He’s all boy,” she added. 
“Yes,” agreed Miss Esther gently. 
“But somehow I can’t be sorry. I knew I 
shouldn’t ever be sorry when I saw him 
standing there just after he came, with his 
little hands stuck into his pockets.” 


The Very Worst Boy: 


“Sorry!” exclaimed Miss Ann. “Do 
you know what I’ve been thinking ever 
since I set eyes on him? It began right 
there to come to me what it means to two 
lonely old women like us to have him—a 
boy, man that is to be—all our own, to 
look after and love and raise up. And to 
think we nearly missed him! I’ve been 
ashamed and so thankful to the kind Lord 
that things were brought about as they are 
that I’ve been hoping that if the dear boy 
has anything bad about him—of course, 
for his sake, I couldn’t wish he should 
have—but if he has, I’ve been hoping 
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itll be what’s hardest for me to stand.” 

Joe raised himself from the foot of the 
tree and climbed noiselessly back into the 
little room above. At first he did not 
make a light, but threw himself beside the 
bed in the position of the child in the 
picture on the wall. 

Long after he had finished his bath and 
crept into bed, how long Joe did not know, 
he was dimly conscious that faces were 
bending over him, that hands were ar- 
ranging the blankets. He tried to open 
his eyes, but he was too sleepy—and too 


happy. 








IGHT million automobiles chug 
over American roads today. In 
the big cities the show windows 
are crammed with silk shirts, silk 
hose and costly furs, with shoes at twenty 
dollars a pair and filmy gowns of no practi- 
cal use except to create envy and put easy 
money into circulation. On the surface 
American life bubbles and froths like the 
champange Marie Antoinette drank 

But underneath this hectic display of 
luxury the current of American life runs 
as strongly, as sanely as of yore. Where 
thousands dream of baubles, millions long 
for the health and content that flow from 
the soil, for the peace that grows out of 
purposeful work, out of the certainty that 
the ‘soil upon which work is expended is 
one’s very own and can not be taken away. 

That's the reason why Phyllys For- 
tune’s poem “Little Brown House” 

published in the March issue, caused 
hundreds of commendatory letters to be 
sent to the editors; that’s the reason why 
this simple, homey poem was reprinted 
in hundreds of newspapers 


“My little brown house, wistaria-grown, 
Is a riot of purple bloom; 
The gnarled old vine’s long tendrils twine 
Right into my little room. 


Oh, little brown house and little pink tree 
You are the heart of the world to me!” 





the country. But they do not know how 
to get there. Lacking experience, they 
mistrust their own ability to make good 
in a new line of endeavor. To assist 
those seekers after security and content- 
ment, the editors of SUNSET are asking 
the coSperation of their readers. 
Throughout the Far West there are 
thousands of men and women who have 
reached the goal, who cut loose, went into 


How I Acquired My Little Farm 


Announcement of Prize Contest 











the country and, with small means 
managed to attain a competence, to 
oe small farms upon which their 
labor is bringing them a certain reward. 
We want to hear from them. We wanc 
the story of their accomplishment. We 
want to know from them how they did it, 
so that others may learn from their 
experience. We want them to tell, 
simply, in plain words, why they selected 
their locations, how they spent their 
capital, what they did to make the land 
productive, what they are doing now, and 
we want them to give as much helpful, 
practical information as possible. 

For the four most helpful personal 
stories on “How I acquired my little 
farm” we will pay the following prizes: 
$50 for the first; $30 for the second; $25 
for the third; $20 for the fourth. The 
stories should not exceed 2000 words in 
length and should be written on one side 
of the paper only. If possible, a photo- 
graph showing a part of the farm should 
be attached. They should be addressed 

‘Farm Contest Editor, Sunset 





throughout the country. The 
soil, after all, is man’s cradle, 
his pillar of strength, his 
tefuge and staunch friend. 
Though the civilization based 
on huge cities may tremble 
in the balance, he who has a 
pi: ce of the soil and a little 
rown house of his own need 
not fear; no matter what hap- 
pens to the urban population, 
he and his loved ones are safe 





from want. 

From the treeless cafions 
of the big cities thousands 
upon thousands of men and 
women, having realized that 
jazz, jangle and_ display 
czn not produce happiness, 
are gazing longingly toward 
the peace and the security 
of the little brown house in 











Have you acquired a little farm in the West like this one? 
Read the announcement above 


Magazine, San _ Francisco, 
Cal.” Manuscripts will be 
returned only if the necessary 
postage is enclosed. Winners 
will be announced in an early 
issue. Decision will be based 
on the facts presented in the 
papers rather than on literary 
excellence. 

If you personally can not 
enter into this contest, perhaps 
you know of someone in your 
vicinity who, starting with 
little money, has reached the 
goal. His story may be an 
inspiration and_ encourage- 
ment to thousands. Call his 
attention to the Contest or, 
if you prefer, send his name 
and address to the Contest 
Editor, so that an announce- 
ment may be sent him. 
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Interesting W esterners 


A Scientist and His Queer Bookkeeping Jobh—One Knitter Who Has Netted Independence—A 
Real City Mother—The Car Conductor Who Jig-sawed a Fortune 


—A Girl Collector of Bad Debts 








OOKKEEPER and budget-maker 
for Uncle Sam’s gigantic seal 
“ranch” on the Pribilof Islands, 
north of Fifty-Three—that is the 
job held by Dr. G. Dallas Hanna of the 

California Academy of Sciences. 

Each summer, from early in May until 
late in September, he spends in the Far 
North taking his inventory, deftly slip- 
ping from boulder to boulder, avoiding 
the lunging charges of the big “beach 
masters’ who fight almost incessantly to 
protect their harems, as he counts his 
stock in trade. Each winter he spends 
cooped in a little room in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, preparing his annual 
report to the United States Government, 
which is resident shepherd for the four- 
cornered partnership of Russia, Japan, 
Great Britain and the United States, who 
have undertaken jointly to insure the 
perpetuation of the fur-bearing seal, th 
most beautiful creature that swims. 

With the breaking up of the ice in the 
spring and the first appearance of the big 
bull seals, Dr. Hanna takes his position 








From past experience—for he has already 
compiled seven censuses of these valuable 
charges—he knows where to begin the 
count. As the enormous males drag 
clumsily out of the water from their long 
migration south, where they have spent 
the previous seven months without touch- 
ing land, he commences to tabulate. 
Perched high on a three-cornered stand, 
he watches as each veteran, sleek and fat 
from the long hunt, carefully selects a 
temporary abode for himself and_ his 
harem. For three months, day and night, 
the males sit there, never resting, never 
sleeping, without food and without water, 
snarling and switching about in angry 
guardianship over their smooth, silvery 
mates. 

Thus Dr. Hanna is able to count the 
hundreds of thousands of males who would 
slash him to pieces at the slightest sign of 
menace on his part. The females he does 
not count, but at the end of the breeding 
season, when all the little seal pups have 
been born and the old males take to the 
water to break again their long fast, he 
counts the youngsters, who are unable to 
swim and can not get away from him. 
\llowing one female for each baby pup, 
and adding the number of males already 


Dr. G. Dallas Hanna has a hard, cold, 

risky job. He takes the seal census for 

Uncle Sam on the Pribilof Islands. Here 

you see him with and without Arctic 

millinery, also setting up his observatory 
before the herd arrives 









—-' 


counted, he arrives at an exact total of 
the seals in Uncle Sam’s herd. He is sure 
of his figures because the seals never 
touch land save at the Pribilof Islands, 

But then the job is only half completed, 
for this, the most peculiar codperarive 
venture in the world, is run as a business 
enterprise only, for profit and not for 
humanitarian reasons. Since it is known 
that the seal herd grows most rapidly 
when proportioned with one male to 
forty females, Dr. Hanna must devote 
the winters to estimating the proper 
number to be killed three years hence. 
Deducting about fifty per cent as ‘ost 
during the first three years of their life, 
he decides upon the number to be de- 
stroyed for decorating the necks and 
shoulders of the world’s luxury-loving 
women. For instance, if 100,000 baby 
seals are born, he estimates 50,000 will be 
lost within the first three years, or the 
time when they reach their highest com- 
mercial value. Of the remaining 50,000 
there will be 25,000 males; of this number 
3000 must be retained for breeding 
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purposes, leaving 22,000 to be killed for 


their skins. Only males are allowed to 
be killed. 
This report is handed over to the 


Government, which annually supervises 
the killing, sells the dressed skins to the 
highest bidder and shares the profits with 
the other three partners. So well has 
the Government stood behind Dr. Hanna 
in his work in the last seven years that he 
has seen the herd grow under his care 
from less than 200,000 seals in 1912, when 
priv: ate killing was prohibited, to 548,000 
in the count completed for 1920. 

Many and exciting have been the 
adventures of Dr. Hanna among his 
strange charges. The angry bull, appre- 
hensive for the safety of his harem, 
charges fast and furiously, and more than 
once this bookkeeper, w ho does his figur- 
ing up where the fingers grow stiff from 
cold and where one needs an eye behind as 
wel! as in front, has owed his life to the 
quick rifle of one of his Aleut helpers. 

But woman must have fine furs. That 
her wishes may never be denied, and the 
supply never fail, each spring Dr. Hanna 
with his native assistants sets out in his 
boat to take the regular inventory. And 
so, Whe ‘n next you stop to admire a beauti- 
ful seal fur draping a painted dummy in 
a shop window, you may think for a 
moment of the spectacled doctor and his 
Indian helpers who yearly risk their lives 
that this thing of beauty may be placed 
within your reach. Norton DeWitt. 
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O several pairs of amber knitting 
needles Mrs. Barney Frese of Seattle 
owes a five-room furnished cottage with 
a cement basement and full coal-bins, 
tax and insurance receipts and fifteen 
hundred dollars in the savings bank. 
More than that, the needles are ‘paying 
the living expenses of the household. 

A hank of yarn and a pair of knit- 
ting needles were into Caroline 


put 
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Frese’s eager hands when 
she was four years old, at 
kindergarten in the old 
country, and she has been 
knitting ever since. She 
came to Seattle as a bride 
twenty years ago. Her 
entire output of knitted 
and crocheted models was 
soon secured by a depart- 
ment store. For the past 
five years she has been on 
salary as a teacher. No 
pattern is too intricate for 
her nor work too difficult 
to make a beautiful gar- 
ment. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” is her 
comment when some one 
brings ina picture of a 
favorite actress in a fasci- 
nating sweater. “‘I’ll show 
you,” and in a few min- 
utes the delighted pupil is 
casting on her first stitches. 

Mrs. Frese creates de- 
signs, putting in a touch 
here and there that gives 
charm and individu: ality. 
Her friends think she is 
the fastest knitter known. 
She knits the most com- 
plicated patterns without 
looking at her hands, 

talking as she works, one 
hundred and fifty stitches 
a minute. Two days is 
ample time for her to knit 
a sweater and in the past 
five years, aside from instructing, she has 
made seven hundred and fifty sweaters. 
She adds to her income by remodeling 


and pressing knitted garments. A busy 
week sometimes nets her seventy-five 
dollars. She has a cheerful, kindly and 


philosophic nature and enjoys her work. 
[he Freses have no children. 
Frepa A. TILDEN. 
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may be called industrious 





Knitting needles$built this house, furnished it and put $1500 
into the savings bank. Mrs. Parney Frese 


RS. ALETHA GIL- 

BERT believes that 
city mothers are just as 
important as city fathers. 
She obtained this belief 
from an intimate and 
practical 
twenty years with police 
and juvenile work. From 
it sprang the idea of 
City Mother’s Bureau. She 
went to the chief of police 
of Los Angeles and pre- 
sented a comprehensive 
plan for prevention of de- 
linquency by providing for 
city mothers to assist way- 
ward and unmoral boys 
and girls. 

In September of 1914 
the chief appointed Mrs. 
Gilbert to the new office 
and invested her with the 
title of City Mother—the 
first in the United States. 
The mayor, police com- 
missioners and city council 
concurred. With an ad- 
visory board of ten experi- 
enced social workers Mrs. 
Gilbert set up the machin- 
ery of her system. In re- 
cent years she has found 





Los Angeles. 


experience in police and juvenile work 


experience of 








Mrs: Aletha Gilbert is the official City Mother of 


She has had twenty years of 


many ways to extend her usefulness. 
While the welfare of the children comes 
first, other urgent needs have naturally 
been brought to her attention, so domestic 
troubles of all kinds are soothed and 
solved. 

The City Mother is appealed to by 
wives who for one reason or another have 
been neglected by their husbands, and 
also by husbands who have grievances 
against their wives. This has developed 
into a Domestic Relations court. Parents 
have been brought together whose es- 
trangement has made it difficult for their 
children to grow up under proper care. 
Boys and girls have been made to appre- 
ciate the work of parents, and to the latter 
has been given a better understanding of 
their children. The court and the con- 
fidential office of mother to the youth have 
brought Mrs. Gilbert into close contact 
with almost every sort of difficulty and 
phase of humanity, yet of the hundreds of 
cases quietly handled under her jurisdic- 
tion only once has she had to use police 
power. 

One feature of Mrs. Gilbert’s plan is 
of particular interest to the tax-payer— 
this work is carried on successfully with- 
out extra expense to the city. Her ad- 
visory board has placed at her disposal 
an emergency fund to help boys and girls 
who are without parents until proper 
home or work is found for them. Part of 
this fund is used to pay salaries of trained 
nurses, during the summer months, in the 
Municipal Day Nursery, an established 
auxiliary where an average of fifty chil- 
dren are cared for daily. 

Born and raised in Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Gilbert has interested herself since girl- 
hood in practical ways to help others. 
Asked to outline her creed, she said, 
“Through love, sympathy, encouragement 
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R. H. Groves was a street-car conductor. 
His toys have a world market. 


and personal interest we try to teach 
children their duty to their parents and to 
society and by this same method awaken 
parents to their own duties and responsi- 


bilities.” Utuar V. Witcox. 
o F 
a empty cigar boxes gave R. H. 
Groves, a Portland street-car con- 


ductor, an idea which has grown in the 
course of three years to a business that 
amounted to $150,000 in 1920. 

Groves stood in front of a store window 
five years ago looking at sets of “‘erector”’ 
toys. They held almost as strong a 
fascination for him as for the street 
urchins beside him. He was tempted to 
spend several dollars for a set, but that 
seemed too extravagant for a street-car 
man with a family, so he left the window, 
but the yearning did not leave him. He 
entered a cigar store to buy a smoke. 
While there it suddenly occurred to him 
that the soft wood of a cigar box would 

carve into shapes easily. He bought 
six empty boxes, took them home and 
fitted up a set of blocks that could be 


jointed to form a number of objects. He 


felt sure that children would be in- 


Now he is an inventor. 
Last year the 
business amounted to $150,000 
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terested in them, 
but he had no 
time to spare, so 
put the blocks 
away until the 
next holidays, 
when he did some 
whittling that 
brought joy to his 
own and his neigh- 
bors’ children. 
The following 
Christmas season 
he bought a jig- 
saw and by work- 
ing nights in the 
attic turned out 
three hundred sets 
of wooden blocks 
of original designs 
for which he found 


a ready market. 


With two other 
men he then 
formed a_com- 


pany. Last year 
they shipped twen- 
ty carloads of toys 
made from Oregon 
woods. Five addi- 
tional carloads 
were cancelled be- 
cause the firm was 
too pressed for or- 
ders to complete 
them. The toys 
went to every state in the Union, South 
Africa, South America, Cuba, Newfound- 
land, Mexico, Canada, and the islands 
of the Pacific. 

Instead of the little jig-saw in the attic, 
Groves now has a factory employing a 
hundred persons. ‘The sets are simple and 
cheap and can be converted from tiny 
airplanes to doll houses, barns, bobsleds, 
and other playthings. 

“T find that children of all races enjoy 
the same toys,” said Groves recently, “but 
the children in Japan have taken stronger 
to the blocks than any other nation. [ 
expect to develop a great field in the 
Orient. My little girls still find pleasure 
in putting together the wooden blocks 
although it is five years since I made 
them their first set. While the same 
toys have the same hold on all children, 
airplanes are especially popular, and so 
are miniacure fences and barns to suggest 
stock-farming. Yes, toy-making does beat 
conductoring.” Haro xp B. Say. 


yy =< 
HE door bearing the legend, “J. V. 
Lambert, Collector,” was thrown 


open by an angry-faced man. “I want to 
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knock the head off of Lambert!” he an- 
nounced to the stenographer within. 
The stenographer composedly indicated 
an inner door. The man entered the 
private office and confronted a tal! young 
woman with humorous brown eyes. 

“Tam J. V. Lambert,” she said in so 
pleasant a tone that the astonished caller 
subsided into a chair, freed his mind, then 
listened to reason. 

“All my dead beats like me,” 
Lambert. 

Her collection office in Los Angeles has 
exchanges in nearly every large city in the 
United States. She is studying for «d- 
mission to the bar, in order to take the 
place of the two lawyers now employed to 
try her cases in’court. Human-inter«st 
stories are plentiful round her office, but 
the most interesting of all is the story of 
the young woman herself who has built 
up a sound paying business without any 
influence or capital other than her ener- 
getic, wide-awake personality. She says: 

“T collect amicably when possible, forci- 
bly if necessary, but where there is money 
I get it. I really like the work and enjoy 
the personal contacts. I attribute my 
success to the fact that I carry out to the 
letter whatever I promise to do.” 

Juliette Lambert owns a car and drives 
it as she conducts her business, with skill 
and authority. 

Maupe Napeau Beaupry 


says Miss 
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This girl collects bad debts and actually enjoys 
the contact with “dead beats." Her 
name is Juliette V. Lambert 





Is This Your Immortality ? 


Is this your immortality, 


That when Spring turns this way again 


And all the hyacinths awake 


Beneath the soft, caressive rain, 


I think, “She would have loved this day, 
Each leaf and flower and budding thing 

Would bring her out, and she would come, 
Flushed with the first faint fire of Spring, 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


To greet her sisters in the flowers, 


And listen to the light winds pass 


Across the dawning almond trees, 


Or whisper through the waking grass . 


Is this your immortality, 

That when Spiing turns this way again 
You waken with the hyacinths 

And walk beside me through the lane? 
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oT ptpatees grate 


Follow recipe.in Balanced Daily 
Diet; the attractive. cook book ~ 
“offered below. . ‘ 
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Daily Diet’’ 


Fried Stuffed Eggs pictured above. 


Simplify your cooking in hot weather 


you can cook in the cool of the morning, 


natural flavors with a greasy taste. 
delicate vegetable cooking fat that is unlike lard both in origin and effect. 


How can you prevent fried foods 
from absorbing fat? 


Learn the easy rules for perfect frying from “Balanced 
an up-to-date cook book written by Janet 
McKenzie Hill (founder of the Boston Cooking School) for 
users of Crisco. This unusual book gives many new, ex- 
clusive recipes, among which are directions for making the 
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OU can make your work easier in ‘hot weather by selecting foods 


For instance, fried 


stuffed eggs can be prepared several hours before meal time, and 
need only a few minutes’ browning in hot Crisco before serving. 


They are nourishing and more appetizing in summer than a heavy meat. 


Crisco is ideal for hot weather frying because it does not smoke at frying 
heat, because it gives off no odor, and because it cooks food so quickly that 


it does not heat up your kitchen as much as a pan of slow-boiling vegetables. 


Crisco makes fried things taste better, too, because it does not spoil their 


It is absolutely tasteless—a pure, white, 


Get a can of Crisco from your grocer and see 
how much better it is for all kinds of cooking 
frying, shortening, cake and pastry. It comes 
n sanitary containers holding a pound or more, 
net weight. It is the modern cooking fat for 
modern housekeepers 


It gives sample menus Crisco is also made and sold in Canada. 


RISCO 


Gamble Company, Cin- ee . 
cinnati, Ohio. Jor beeing fen Shorgning 


for every month, and tells how to plan meals with foods of 
your own choosing so as to have the proper food value daily. 
Illustrated in colors. It costs 33c just to print one of these 


books. You may have 
one copy for ten cents 
in stamps. Write to- 
day, to Section W-6, 
Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter & 
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’ INTERNATIONAL 
At a cost of $100,000 the Japanese in California have built a new temple at Fresno with schoolrooms on the ground floor. Absolute freedom o: 
religious belief and worship is one of the fundamental principles of American institutions and no one can or should object to the 
, multiplication of Japanese temples, but the belief persists on the Pacific Coast that American-born Japanese children 

are taught allegiance to Nippon, its institutions, traditions and its dynasty in these structures 


The Pulse of the Pacitic 


(Continued from page 14) 


oil resources are just as necessary today as they were a 





year ago. 

U U 
Oil Stock that Yes, the profit in oil is large—when you 
Goes Up Sure have oil to sell. Also, there are fortunes in 
on Wednesday moving pictures—if they can be sold. 


But the average man or woman with a 
thousand dollars in the savings bank or in Liberty bonds has 
no more chance to make a fortune out of oil stock or movie 
shares than an Arizona jackass has to develop a Caruso 
voice. Experience has shown that the suckers who buy the 
oil and mining shares advertised flamboyantly in the news- 
papers, shares in companies just about to strike a gusher, 
shares that will most certainly advance in price at twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday, lose 99.8 per cent of their money. They 
would do far better to buy with it an auto of their own than 
to help the promoter operate his sedan. 

The number of dry holes drilled during the last eighteen 
months is enormous; the money sunk in them runs into 
millions. But the professional oil shark does not even drill 
holes; preparations to drill eat up the victims’ money. 

Seven per cent and safety should be the motto of every 
person having less than half a million to invest. 


U U 


Harding Hits President Harding’s inaugural address was 
Bull’s-Eye With unsalted mush. His first message to Con- 
First Message 87€SS, 0” the contrary, was a vigorous, 
clear, straightforward statement of the 
issues confronting the nation and the world, of the policies 
the administration proposes to adopt in regard to them. 
Perhaps the most astounding part of the message was the 
paragraph regarding the Knox peace resolution in which he 
served notice on the Senate that no coterie of elder statesmen 
is going to run the White House and its occupant. It had 
been the universal fear that a group of Senators had the 
President bridled and haltered; through the message the 
President made it clear that he would consult and codperate, 
but that the final decision would rest solely in his hands. 
He made it clear that the repeal of the excess profits tax 
must not be accompanied by shifting an additional burden 


upon the shoulders of the consumers through a galling, inde- 
fensible sales’ tax. He preached economy; he emphasized 
the fact that the new tariff is an emergency measure to be 
replaced at the earliest moment by a carefully considered 
schedule of duties. He denounced those jobbers and re- 
tailers who maintain their prices while producers and manu- 
facturers make deep cuts. He spoke for the wounded and 
disabled soldiers, but he recommended no indiscriminate 
general cash bonus. He admitted that present legislation 
had left both railroads and merchant marine in bad shape, 
but he had no patent medicine to offer. 

Taking the message by and large, its handling of domestic 
issue was full of promise. Now for the performance. 


U U 


Can Harding In world affairs the President returned to 
Carry Out the the principles of international justice and 
Wilson Ideals? equity which were formulated and pro- 


claimed by Woodrow Wilson, the idealist, 
but abandoned in substance by Wilson, the negotiator. The 
President announced that the United States could never be- 
come a member of a League of Nations which was organized 
primarily to protect the victors in their possession of the 
spoils of war. He pointed out that, while the European 
belligerents are technically at peace, the war still continues, 
and he contrasted this with the actions of the United States 
which, while technically still in a state of war, actually had 
reestablished the relations of a real spiritual peace. 

The Treaty of Sévres, attempting to partition Turkey, 
has broken down; the Treaty of St. Germain by virtue of 
which starving, dying Austria promised to pay huge indem- 
nities, has been forgotten. Now the message of President 
Harding openly announces that the United States can not 
accept the Shantung and scores of other evil provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, will not become a member of a 
League formed to uphold the provisions of this treaty. 

Through his first message President Harding has lifted 
himself to the position of world power and influence occu- 
pied by Woodrow Wilson when he first arrived in Europe. 
Will Harding profit by thé fate of his predecessor and stand 
uncompromisingly for the fulfilment of the principles he has 
announced? (Continued on page 52) 
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Stutz has a pedigree—the Stutz of today lives up 
to the high standard set by its racing ancestors 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis. U.S. A. 
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52 The Pulse of the Pacific — a. 
Alien Labor If Congress will look round the world, it 




















Le Cocg, in the Portland Telegram 


That Troublesome Tooth 


The wool growers of Utah, Idaho and other 
Far Western states have organized a sell- 
Wool Duties ing association, pooled their clip and will 

sell their wool jointly instead of consigning 
it individually to brokers. They should have taken this 
step long ago. Just now, with vast unsold quantities of 
‘South American, Australian and South African woel seeking 
buyers, the innovation will be far less effective than it would 
have been a year ago. 

Of course the wool growers will seek to bar out foreign 
wool by an extra high schedule of tariff duties. That’s an 
effective remedy, but it’s loaded, as Wm. H. Taft remembers. 
The United States does not produce half enough wool for its 
own needs; no matter how high the duty, enough foreign 
wool to clothe America must pay it. A high tariff has always 
been used by the American Woolen Company to put an ex- 


The Explosive 
Cha:acter of 


. cessive price on cloth. As a result clothing prices have been 


excessive, and these excessive clothing prices cause the con- 
sumer to see red. 
The Republicans will do well to remember Schedule K. 


U U 


Beef Eating, Were we really so patriotic in 1917 and 
Hoover and 1918 when Hoover appealed to us morning, 
Passtotines noon and night to eat less beef and win the 


war? According to the Department of 
Agriculture, high prices were a far more effective check on 

| our beef appetite than patriotic appeals. In 1916 the aver- 
age*American consumed 58 pounds of beef; in 1917, being 
urged'to restrain his consumption, he lifted it to 62 pounds 
and to 67.8 pounds in 1918, the last war year. But in 1920, 
when beef eating became a virtue, his consumption dropped 
down to 56.4 pounds. It will be even less this year. 

The remarkable phase of the beef situation is the fact that 
the consumption of fresh beef by the average American 
family of five persons has dropped from 390 pounds in rg10 
to 282 pounds per family in 1920. This reduction is due in 
the first place to the ever-increasing retail price of beef and 


‘in the second place to the greater variety of vegetables and , 


fruits appearing on the American table at all seasons of the 
‘year. If the present high freight rates restrict the variety 
and quantity of fresh fruits and vegetables, beef eating in 
the United States will probably increase again. In the mean- 


time the cattlemen have to grin and bear their losses. 


Not Needed for Will find that everywhere millions are idle 
Twelve Months 224 unemployed. Under the circumstances 

Congress would be justified in prohibiting 
all immigration for six or nine months pending the establish- 
ment of a permanent immigration policy. For the next nine 
months at least the United States needs no immigrants of 
any kind. The country has more workers than opportuni 
ities to work, domestic servants excepted. Now is the time 
to close the gate, to sit down, to consider the problem in al! 
its phases and work out a permanent policy. 

When the gates are opened again, the Immigration Bureau 
should have’a corps of inspectors throughout Europe inves. 
tigating the applicant for an immigration permit in his home 
On this side there should be a commission determining not 
only how many immigrants of what kind are needed or can 
be assimilated, but also seeing to it that the immigrants are 
sent to those regions where their services are in demand. 


U U 


Farm Land The Iowa farmer who saw his chance last 
Values Drop spring and sold his land for the highesi 
With Products price on record, had a long head. When 


wheat dropped from $2.20 to $1.30 a 
bushel, when cotton lost two-thirds of its value, the price of 
farm land went down the slide with the value of its products 
According.to the Department of Agriculture this loss in farm 
land value averaged 7 per cent or over three billion dollars 
In Iowa the average price of plow land dropped from $219 
per acre on March 1, 1920, to $200 a year later. 

The section hit hardest by the drop was the cotton-grow- 
ing South where values dropped over 20 per cent; Kentucky 
led the retreat with & drop of 24 per cent from $70 to $53 an 
acre. The average value for the entire county was $90 per 
‘acre in 1920 and $83 this‘year. Despite this drop, values of 
farm land are still far higher than they were at any time. 
Three Far Western states, Colorado, Oregon and California, 
showed a slight increase, again proving that a good man or a 
good region can not be held down. 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
Underscoring the “Pacific”! 
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COCOANUT OI SHAMPOO 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 
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EAUTIFUL hair is not a matter of luck, it is simply a matter of care. You, too, 
B can have beautiful hair if you care for it properly. Beautiful hair depends almost 
entirely upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing is always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and éntirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair*brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the 
hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, femoving every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 
It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods counter. A 
four-ounce bottle should last for months. 


WATKINS 
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OIL SHAMPOO 
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AULTMAN & DORMAN 


The heart of modern. aggressive E] Paso, commercial capital of an empire with a diameter of 500 miles and principal gateway to northern Mexico 


The New Day in New Mexico 


president of the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, to help 
them organize the Spanish-American 
landowners. 

Despite President Garcia’s convincing, 
forceful Pleas i in their own language the 

native” landowners refused to come in. 

“Our forefathers farmed this land as it 
is for hundreds of years,” they said. 
“What was good enough for them is good 
enough for us. If the Good Lord did not 
want the water where it is, he would take 
it away.” 

But the “American” advocates of 
drainage were not satisfied with this 
explanation. They lifted their noses high 
into the air to get the scent of rotten 
politics. 

“There’s something wrong,” growled a 
Socorro man. “I’m sure some big sheep 
and cattle interests are behind this oppo- 
sition. They are using these people for 
their own ends. For decades the small 
yield of the waterlogged soil and the 
resulting poverty of the native farmers 
have enabled them to get plenty of sheep- 
herders and cowboys at low wages. That 
supply would dry up 
just as it did in the luwer 

valley when the Reclam- 

ation Service took charge 
of things and brought 
prosperity. So they have 
stirred up suspicion and 
distrust, reinforcing the 
natural censervatism > 
and racial prejudice of 
the natives until drain- 
age is defeated.” 

There is still another 
reason for the lack of 
progressiveness in New 
Mexico. The common- 
wealth is traversed by 
a number of mountain 
chains running in a 
general north-and-south 
direction and the rail- 
roads paral'el the water 
courses between the 
ranges. Only one line 
east and west across the 
state. And the main ar- 


(Continued from page 24) 


teries of transportation center and con- 
verge outside of the state at El Paso 
in the westernmost tip of Texas. Santa 
Fe, the state’s picturesque capital, lies on 
a branch line in the center of the state, 
sixty or seventy miles north of Albu- 
querque, the largest and most enterprising 
of New Mexico’s communities. But 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque are not in 
close commercial or social touch with the 
four corners of the state; they dominate 
only the center. The Pecos and the Rio 
Hondo valleys in the east lean toward 
their near neighbors across the line in 
Texas; Deming with its large area irri- 
gated from wells, Silver City and the big 
copper mines, the rich, populous valley 
of the lower Rio Grande do all their trad- 
ing and visiting in El Paso, Texas. 

These geographical and commercial 
conditions have prevented the growth and 
development of a strong sense of state 
pride and state consciousness in New 
Mexico; it is difficult to arouse a strong 
public opinion on state issues and to 





WALTON STUDIO, ALBUQUERQUE 
“Step lively” is the slogan of Albuquerque, largest and fastest rowing 


city in New Mexico 


swing a united sentiment behind the 
measures needed to push the common- 
wealth into its rightful position. New 
Mexico needs a common focal point, and 
that point is El Paso. 

New Mexico’s eastern boundary should 
be continued south to the Mexican line. 
The corner cut from Texas by this ex- 
tension should be added to New Mexico, 
and El Paso, undisputed commercial 
capital of a territory five hundred miles 
in diameter, should be made the political 
capital of the enlarged state. 

Though El Paso has a large Mexican 
population, most of the dusky inhab- 
itants are new immigrants without the 
ballot and without political influence; 
therefore El Paso’s accretion would speed 
up the inevitable process, bring about the 
creation of a strong Anglo-Saxon majority 
and thereby place New Mexico’s politics 
upon a healthier basis. The progressive- 
ness of E] Paso—the very air of this re- 
markable community is charged with 
aggressive optimism—would permeate 
the state to its remotest corners, stimu- 
late its pulse and lengthen its stride until 
Colorado would have to 
use Albuquerque’s slogan 
and “step lively” in 
order to keep ahead of 
its southern neighbor. 

Just what an infusion 
of new blood means to 
New Mexico is demon- 
strated graphically by 
the difference in the con- 
dition of the Rio Grande 
valley above and below 
the Elephant Butte dam, 
largest structure of its 
kind on the continent 
and second largest in the 
world. In the upper 
valley all efforts to pro- 
vide drainage have failed 
so far even though most 
of the irrigated land has 
been waterlogged for 

many years; in the 
Jower valley the water 
table in 1918 was dan- 
gerously close to the 
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NE of the most suitable gifts you 


can make to the high school or } Se 
college graduateis an Eversharp Pencil. I 
No matter whether the recipient is a tj 
girl or boy he will prize this present Ai f 
highly and find use for it every day in hs (( 
the year. Eversharp Pencils are made vy 
in many attractive designs both in | Hl 
silver and in gold. They are priced as Ky 


low as $1.00 and as high as $65. \ 

Made by Wahl methods which means 
jeweler precision, these pencils give 
perfect writing service and will last a 


lifetime. Be sure you get the genuine Ra | / 
° . vy 
Eversharp—the name is on the pencil. lv 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago ! 


EVERSHARP _ 






Made by 
The Wahl Company 
Chicago 
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56 The New Day in New Mexico: 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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The ancient Palace of Governors in old Santa Fe, home of the successive rulers 


of four different nations 








surface on two-thirds of the irrigated area, 
threatening it with ruin. The Reclama- 
tion Service recommended the immediate 
construction of a complete drainage sys- 
tem. Through their water users’ associa- 
tions the settlers approved of the work 
and within a few months a fleet of twelve 


huge drag-line excavators was busy dig- 
ging ditches. On January 1, 1921, all the 
cultivated area had been drained; 190 
miles of drainage ditches had been ex- 
cavated at a cost of a million and a half 
and the work was going on full speed to 
provide the necessary plumbing for the 
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entire irrigable area of 180,000 acres. 

In the upper valley agriculture is still 
being carried on as it was a hundred years 
ago; in the lower valley farm bureaus 
have been organized, county agents keep 
the settlers posted as to the latest dis- 
coveries and a dozen codperative market- 
ing organizations see to it that the farmer 
receives the best possible price for his 
output. 

Into the lower valley the works con- 
structed by the Reclamation Servic. 
brought thousands of aggressive, exper- 
ienced farmers from the north and east 
in six years they transformed the ancient 
Mexican settlements into a modern Amer- 
ican community, just as El Paso in tw 
decades had been transformed from 
dusky, tough border town into one of the 
livest, most aggressively modern American 
cities of the twin-six type. These trans- 
formations are merely the foretaste of th 
metamorphosis that New Mexico is under- 
going right now. Because New Mexic« 
did not keep step with her neighbors, the 
opportunities awaiting the settler through- 
out the state are proportionately greater. 
Land values in most of the promising 
New Mexico districts are still close to 
rock bottom; the exploitation of the 
state’s vast porphyry copper deposits has 
barely begun; its coal deposits are the 
most extensive in the Far West; as yet 
practically none of its water power has 
been developed. But the dawn of the 
new day for the country’s oldest settled 
portion is at hand. 

A trenchant analysis of post-war con- 
ditions in Arizona will be published in the 
next issue.—TueE Epirors. 





Don't Spoil His Aim 


a awful white table with about eleven sil- 
ver forks alongside of my plate, which 
scares me and takes away my appetite. 


‘But nobody ever uses more than one knife 


and fork at a picnic and I|’m right at home 
next to the ground, so Chiquita didn’t get 
much glittering conversation out of me 
for a while. I remember that I had got 
past my first rush of speed and was set- 
tling down to a steady gait, with a piece of 
cake in one hand and a bottle of pop in the 
other, when somebody said that the cold 
pop was all out, and the next thing I no- 
ticed was Chiquita going down the trail 
through the brush, with a bucketful of 
bottles to be cooled in the spring. I recol- 
lect thinking that it was another sign of 
the Indian streak in her—to carry the 
bucket herself instead of asking some man 
to do it for her, and I had half a notion to 
follow and take it away from her, but I 
was pretty busy, so I reckoned I’d just 
Wi ait and blow her up when she got back. 

“Happy day, ladies and gents. May I 
bust into your gay little party?” 

I was just emptying my bottle of pop, 
and when I brought my eyes down to see 
where this strange voice come from I near 
choked. A man was slipping out of the 
brush by the spring trail, and the gun in 
his hand was pretty much covering all of 
us. He looked tired and dirty, but his 
eyes were quick and his face was full of 
laugh and, from things Tuck had told me, 


(Continued from page 31) 


I didn’t have no trouble in guessing who 
he was. He was Dalzell. 

“Hands high!’ he snaps. “Quit it, 
Tuck Williams, and stick up that hand, 
or ig 

Poor old Tuck! If shame could kill a 
man quick, he would have dropped that 
minute. He had reached for his gun with- 
out thinking, and if he had been alone the 
hills would have hollered in a second, but 
there he was in a bunch of trembling wo- 
men, with Hilda leaning right against him. 
It wouldn’t do. Breathing short and with 
sweat showing on his face, he put up his 
hands as if each of them weighed forty 
pounds. He was too mad to speak or I’m 
afraid the ladies would have heard some- 
thing. I was holding my cake and my pop 
bottle high up in the air, but I bowed my 
head and said a few words of sympathy 
for Tuck under my breath. 

“That’s better,” said Dalzell, as cheer- 
ful as a schoolma’am lining upaclass. “I 
won’t keep you long. I’m a collector, la- 
dies and gents. That’s my hobby. Right 
now I’m plumb crazy about a collection of 
firearms, and that’s what made me bulge 
in here all rude and oninvited today. I 
happen to know that my dear old friend, 
Deputy Sheriff Williams, has got a rare 
and lovely shooting iron on him that will 
just make my collection perfect before I 


go abroad for my health. If Mr. Williams 
will get up on his hind legs, keeping his 
hands as near the sky as possible all the 
time, and come over here to me, I'll re- 
lieve him of that there dangerous toy, and 
then bid you one and all a kind good day.” 
Poor old Tuck! His teeth were chewing 
= eee lip and he was shaking all over. 
yas a Texan, with southern ways, and 
ca was afraid the hot, mad tears would roll 
down his cheeks the next minute and be 
taken fora sign of scare. He was too pain- 
ful a thing to look at, so I switched my 
eyes to where Dalzell stood, smiling and 
easy, but with his gun lined straight at 
Tuck’s middle and his eyes like needle 
points. Then I caught a flicker of some- 
thing under his arm and Chiquita Roper 
drifted up the trail with her empty bucket 
in her hand, and stopped a few feet be- 
hind him. As she took in the picture, | 
could see the pretty red sink out of her 
cheeks, but she didn’t make a sound. She 
stood ondecided for a second, and then she 
begun to float forward with a motion that 
reminded me again of a mountain cat. 
Tuck seen it all, but he was careful not 
to show it. He gathered his legs under him 
and stood up, and started towards the out- 
law right across the dinner, dragging his 
feet among the dishes and beginning to 
talk. 
“It aint fair, Dalzell, you roost-robbing 
coyote! To catch a man in a bunch of 
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The rocking copper tub is 
practically indestructible and 


sanitary in every sense of 
the word. 














ISN'T THIS YOUR PROBLEM? 


“Which washer will save me the most money, not only in just 
a few wash-days, but in ten years of use?” 


Real saving comes from long, uninterrupted service. Real 
content comes from utter confidence that your washer will 
always work faithfully, and the knowledge that your washing 


will be done exactly as you want it. 


Your washer must have these properties whether you, or a 
servant, or a day laundress, do the work. This is simply 
household efficiency, which will be clearly shown in decreased 
household and clothing expenses. 


You will find your problem solved in the satisfied smiles of 
thousands of users of the Coffield Electric Washer. An an- 
swer a hundred times more convincing than any we could put 
in print. 

Your local Coffield Dealer—the ‘‘Washday Smile Shop’’— 

will be mighty pleased to give you any information 
you may desire. Let us send his name. 
THE COFFIELD WASHER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“Producers of Washday Smiles” For Seventeen Years. 


‘ 


No need to fasten the Cof- 
field to the floor — perfect 
balance keeps it from creeping 
when in operation. 
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“I believe you're afraid to meet him, 





up his neck feathers a little 


* she dared back. Tuck turned a sort of box-car red and ruffled 

















women where he don’t dare to fight! It’s 


_ a coward’ 's trick, you petrified pup, and it 


aint fair.” 

“Sorry, dear old Tuck,” says Dalzell, 
“but I can’t take no risks, for I’m a valu- 
able man. I’m worth a thousand dollars 
to anybody, even dead.” 

“Pll get you and that thousand some 
day,” growled Tuck, still going forward 
very slow and talking to make a noise. 
“You're polite to women-folks, are you? 
You better be, for you’re such a awkward 
owlhead that a woman will do for you if 
you don’t look out. Yes, that’s about 
your style. Yes, a woman will get 
you!” 

Tuck raised his voice to a yell on the 
last words, as little Chiquita, scared but 
game, swung her bucket up behind Dal- 
zell and clapped it down over his head. 

“he gun went off—wild—and in two sec- 
ondg all of us men were in the game. Dz . 
zell thrashed round like a bronc with <z 
rope on him for the first time, but we were 
five to one and he was soon quiet, tied 
hand and foot and propped up against a 
rock. He was a likable scamp for all his 
bad record, and as soon as he could wink 
the sand out of his eyes he looked up at 
us and grinned. 

“The light of my glory has done gone 
out,” he says, spitting out some gravel. 
“Who was it put on the extinguisher?” 

“Here she is,” said Tuck, catching Chi- 
quita by the arm and leading her up. 


“Miss Chiquita Roper, this i is all that’s 
left of Mr. Bronce Dalzell.” 

Chiquita blushed and looked down at 
the outlaw in the friendliest kind of a way. 

“T’m sorry the bucket skinned your 
nose, Mr. Dalzell,” said she. ‘“‘I didn’t 
have time to be careful.” 

Dalzell looked at her and give a laugh 
—a thundering good laugh for a man that 
was loping straight down the last mile of 
the trail to the penitentiary. 

“You done a whole lot more to me than 
skin my nose, Senorita Chiquita,” he 
chuckled, “‘but J aint holding spite, seeing 
it’s you. If circumstances—and ropes— 
permitted, I’d like to shake hands. So far 
as my influence goes, I’ll see that you get 
the reward, for you’ve sure made one big 
capture today, young lady.” 

“She’s made two of ’em,” put in Tuck 
all of a sudden, looking down at her in a 
queer, solemn way. “Listen, the whole 
bunch of you. Life is oncertain, and this 
is the finest woman I'll ever meet up with. 
Chiquita Roper, in the presence of God 
and these witnesses I, Tucker Williams, 
am asking you to marry me. Are you 
game?” 

Tuck always did make up his mind in 
the way. that powder does when fire 
touches it, but his proposition was a sur- 
prise to us all and must have come like a 
shot of lightning to little Chiquita. She 
stood staring down at Dalzell in a stunned 
way for a minute, not that she was in any 


doubt about her answer, I reckon, but just 
to get her breath back. Then she raised 
her head and looked at Tuck steady and 
straight—a look that was worth ten thou- 
sand dollars and made me oncertain 
whether I wanted most to hug him or kill 


him. 

“T’ll do it, Tuck,” she said. 

He slipped his arm round her and kissed 
her like he was doing something religious, 
as mebbe he was, and then I thought he 
was going to make a speech to us, but he 
swallowed once or twice and give itup. He 
reached down and stuck a cigarette be- 
tween the outlaw’s lips and patted his 
tousled head. 

“Dalzell,’ he said in a gentle voice, 
“you ongodly polecat, you’re a beautiful 
man and I love you. It’s two months till 
next term of court, and if in that time 
there’s anything on earth you want— 
except your liberty—you have the jailer 
phone me, and I’Jl get it for 

I was awful sorry for Hide, though, 
and when we were ready to start I sidled 
up to where she was standing beside her car. 

“Hilda,” says I, “will you do me the 
large favor to let me ride home with you? 

Hilda’s eyes were blue, but right then 
they weren’t a cool blue—more like the 
blaze of a gasoline torch. 

“Why?” she cut. “Why should any 
man pay attention to me? J haven’t got 
any thousand dollars reward coming.” 

Um! 
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Take your box of crayons or paints and 
see how well you can color this picture. 
Then mail it to us with your name and 
address plainly written and we will 
send you FREE a special cake of 
JAP ROSE for your own use. 
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Golden ‘Transparent 





LORIOUS hair—lustrous, thick and wavy— 

means healthy hair. And the hair can not be 
healthy unless it is clean, absolutely clean—clean 
of the undissolved impurities of cheap soaps or 
shampoo preparations, as well as of the natural 
accumulations of dust and dirt. 


























Use JAP ROSE Soap Today, For the Hair, Complexion or Bath. 


Makers of Kirk’ 
Kirk’ 
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such glorious, beautiful, healthy hair. It cleanses 
perfectly both the hair and scalp without drying the 
natural oils of the roots. The scientific blend of 
its pure oils and c. p. glycerine both st.engthen 
and soften the strands. And, being absolutely sol- 
uble in any kind of water, the briefest rinsing 
makes every particle of soap and dirt vanish. 





s Jap Rose Talcum Powder 

s Original Cocoa Hardwater Castile Soap 
Kirk’s Flake White Soap, and 

Kirk’s American Family Washing Machine Soap Chips 
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efficiency systems. Their promoters were 
after me all the time. Finally, I said: 
‘Boys, I’ve got a system that will beat 
yours all hollow.’ They wanted to know 
what it was, and I told them it was the 
‘human element’ system. ‘Oh, that’s 
fine, if you can make it work,’ they an- 
swered, and I said, ‘You bet I can make it 
work,’ 

“Do you remember in the Bible where 
Moses smote the rock and the water 
flowed forth? Well, you can take the 
most pebbly sort of people and touch ’em 
with the rod of human nature, and -the 
same kind of thing happens. 

“Several years ago I got an idea that 
we ought to be selling more goods in one 
of our departments. So when the buyer 
was leaving for the East, I said to her: 

“*You buy twice as much stock as usual, 
and while you’re away we'll both be 
thinking how to sell them.’ 


Team Work 


“Several days later I told the twenty 
girls in her department that I wanted to 
meet them after work. When they were 
all together, I strolled in among them, 
looking rather embarrassed, as if I had 
something on my chest and didn’t know 
just how to get it off. Finally, I blurted 
out: 

** ‘Well, I’m kind of up a tree, and I 
guess you girls will have to help me out. 
How would you like to double the busi- 
ness in this department?” 

“Fine!” they cried. 

Can you do it?” 

“Sure!” 

“**T believe you,’ I continued. ‘Here’s 
what we’re up against: Our buyer has 
ordered double the usual amount of goods. 
I know you’re going to see that they’re 
not left on our hands.’ 

“In walking past the department the 
next day, I noticed that the girls were 
using their tiptoes instead of their heels, 
and more customers were round than | 
had seén in a long time. As I swung 
in-shore, one of the girls looked up and 
laughed. 

“*We haven’t doubled the business 
yet—but we're going to,’ she said. 

“That day, without a change in window 
display or an added line of advertising, 
we sold three times as many goods in that 
department as usua!. This was just the 
beginning. Within a few weeks it took 
fourteen girls to handle the trade, and at 
the end of the year we had twenty-four 
girls on the job, and were doing fifteen 
times as much business. 

“When the influenza epidemic broke 
out in the fall of 1918, the city was so tted 
up that people didn’t shop much. Most 
of the stores began advertising slashing 
reductions in prices. My folks—knowing 
that I didn’t believe in clean-up bargain 
sales—began to get panicky. This ap- 
plied particularly to one department for 
which 3000 ladies’ coats had been} bought 
to sell at $25 and $30. The head of the 
department got discouraged and com- 
municated the feeling to her forty-three 
girls. 


“ee 


The trouble with that young lady is 
that she has Jost faith in her own goods. 
We've got to sell her all over again,’ I said 
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Understood Men 


(Continued from page 35) 


to an associate, and proceeded to map 
out a campaign. 

“For two or three days I went round 
looking as gloomy as a tree toad. With- 
out actually saying so, I let the impression 
get out that I was contemplating throwing 
everything overboard and having a 
general half-price bargain sale. 

“Immediately there was a wave of 
reaction. Subordinates came to me and 
pointed out sorrowfully that I had always 
handled the business on conservative 
lines, and now I was going to tear down 
what I had spent years in building up. 

‘, ‘Every one else is slashing prices,’ I 
said, ‘and it looks as if I would have to 
fight fire with fire.’ 

“That department head who had got so 
discouraged, added her plea. After list- 
ening to her, I said: 

“‘Let’s get together in a meeting to- 
night and talk things over. Have all your 
girls there. It will be called at 5:03.’ 

“Did you ever notice that three min- 
utes after five means three minutes after, 
while 5 5:05 may mean 5:10? 

“Just before the meeting I explained 
to my right-hand man why I had been 
glooming round. 

“When we’re all together,’ I went on, 
‘I’m going to say a few words as full of 
pessimism as a sieve is full of holes. Then, 
if no one else takes issue with me, you 
must bob up like a beam from a prism and 
sling my words back in my teeth!’ 

“Tt was hard work for me to look cross 
and discouraged, but I tried my hardest 
and my little talk might have been lifted 
from the lamentations of Jeremiah. I had 
hardly finished when my associate was on 
his feet, assuring me indignantly that not 
a single person had lost faith in the goods. 
The girls got excited and began shouting, 
in a chorus, ‘We can sell! We can sell!’ 

“T made an apparent effort to still the 
tumult, and then threw up my hands. 

‘If you all feel that way about it, go 
to it!’ I exclaimed. 

os i he next day, we sold a third more 

garments in the overloaded department. 
ee within three weeks we had closed out 
most of them, and were buying more.”’ 

“And you don’t believe in_ bargain 
sales?” 

“Not in the usual sense. We have 
‘morning specials’ but that’s about as far 
as we go. Lots of firms feel that when 
they advertise dollar dress goods for 79 
cents and get a crowd, they “have done a 
good stroke of business. It seems to me 
that there are two mistakes involved in 
the transaction: First, the buyer was un- 
wise in purchasing or had marked the 

goods too high; second, the store is edu- 
cating the public to watch and wait for 
cut-price sales. Furthermore, large crowds 
in one section, for a short time, mean poor 
service and a weakening of other depart- 
ments nearby. 

“We bank a Jot on window displays 
Coming in, did you notice that you had 
to pass two complete sets of show win- 
dows, with a promenade between? 

“In this trip of mine round the world 
that we laughed at, there were 450 women 
on the boat. After being out about two 


weeks, we touched at Yokohama, Japan. 
The women had been getting restless for 
days. As soon as we tied up, off they 
swarmed. What did they do? Hunt up 
the temple of some idol with a ruby in his 
forehead, or set out to see Fujiyam:? 
Not on your life! They spent most of 
their time in front of shop windows, feast- 
ing their sea-weary eyes. Everywhere 
we stopped, the same thing happened. 
As soon as I had returned to Seattle, | 
rearranged the front of my store so that 
it gave me 200 more feet of display space.” 


On His Own 


The Wisconsin store in which Mr. 
Rhodes started one of his earliest adven- 
tures in independent merchandising was 
situated in Trempealeau, the little tow: 
where he was born on the last day of th 
year 1864. His father was a farmer. 

After a common school and busines 
college education, Mr. Rhodes set ou: 
West at the age of eighteen. His firs 
stop was at Arlington, North Dakota 
where he got a job at $20 a month in ; 
combination country store and bank 
He slept in a tiny room at the back, got 
up at daybreak to sweep out the store 
and was on the jump until bedtime 
Part of the day he spent in the store, and 
the rest of the time in the bank 

The town had a considerable transient 
population, and many of the families kept 
boarders. In order to make his wages 
cover living expenses Mr. Rhodes bought 
from his boss, at 25 or 30 per cent dis- 
count, the unpaid bills of several boarding 
places, and then arranged with the debtors 
to “‘eat out” the full amount of the bills. 

Winter brought him a doubling of wages 
and a severe attack of homesickness. 
He went back to Trempealeau. His 
Dakota experience had given him a taste 
for storekeeping, so after working until he 
had saved between $200 and $300, he 
induced one of his brothers to join him in 
buying out a little fruit, cigar and canned 
goods stand in town. The following 
spring the Burlington railroad built a line 
through Trempealeau, with tracks run- 
ning directly past the store. Mr. Rhodes 
made friends with the sub-contractors on 
the job, and arranged to furnish them 
with supplies. ‘This business proved very 
profitable, and within a year and a half 
the two brothers had cleared several 
thousand dollars. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. Rhodes 
jumped at the opportunity to become 
owner of a full-fledged store a few miles 
across the state line, i in Winona, Minne- 
sota. This establishment had been a 
show place of the country; its gilt trim- 
mings and imposing cash register were 
matters of local wonder; its only defect 
was that the previous proprietor had gone 
“broke” trying to run it. 

In this venture Mr. Rhodes made the 
mistake that has brought disaster to many 
amateur tradesmen. He attempted to 
operate a full- fledged business, in a town 
where “credit” was the custom, on in- 
sufficient initial capital. With complete 
failure looming up, he closed the store 
while he still had money enough left to 
buy a ticket to the Pacific Coast. 

Arriving in Tacoma, Mr. Rhodes found 
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: One out of every three 
Ford Cars— 


is equipped with Hassler Shock Absorbers—a million 
Ford Cars—certainly this must be ample proof of every 
S claim we make for Hasslers. Hasslers save one-third 
of your up-keep and tire expense. They make your 
car last one-third longer. Hasslers cushion every deli- 
cate part of your car. It runs along easily, quietly, 
smoothly—without the usual little squeaks, strains, 
and rattles caused by wear and tear of driving. 

Then, in addition, you have a really comfortable car, 
in which you can take the longest trips without undue 
fatigue. The conical spring set at an angle prevents 
sidesway. No matter what model you have—even 
though you wish to equip a Ford One-Ton Truck— 
you can get Hasslers built especially for it. And any 
dealer will allow you to use them 10 days without 
obligation on your part! Get in touch with your 
Hassler dealer, or write us. 
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ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 1469 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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The new Hasslers 
for the Dodge Broth- 
ers Car. They give 
luxurious comfort — 
and add smariness 
to the appearance of 
the car. Four ina 
set, one for each 
spring. They do not 
change any part of 
car. See your Dodge 
dealer. 
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2 
prospects poor in the butter and egg 
business as he had planned to conduct it. 
At Trempealeau, he had carried a side 
line of crockery, so he determined to land 
a job in a crockery store. He did and 
beat the record of the other six salesmen. 
The following autumn.a partner in a 
wholesale crockery house.;at Portland, 
Oregon, happened to ask Rhodes’ em- 
ployer how his business was getting on. 

“Great!” was the enthusiastic reply. 
“T’ve got a crackerjack salesman now ” 

The wholesaler made it his business to 
meet the “crackerjack” and invite him out 
to dinner. 

“T want you to go on the road for me,” 
he said, when the meal was over. “I'll 
give you $125 a month.” 

The offer nearly bowled the youth over. 


He Understood Men: 


“Do I have to pay my own hotel bills 
and railroad fares?” he asked—a question 
so ingenuous that the wholesaler had to 
laugh. 

“No, I guess we’ll manage to look after 
that.” 

Although Brooks offered his star clerk a 
“working partnership” he accepted the 
wholesaler’s y:roposal. During the n<xt 
four years he built up a tremendous per- 
sonal following and established his reputa- 
tion as the best crockery salesman west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

In 1893, with two brothers who had 
come on from Wisconsin, he opened a 
little tea store in Tacoma. The first year 
they lost $300, the next year they broke 
even, and at the end of the third, they 
were $460 ahead. With a net annual 


Merle Crowell 
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profit of $11.11 apiece, most partners 
would have been discouraged, but the 
trio decided to stick it out. Despite a 
poor location, and much competition, the 
store began to make real money, now the 
tide had turned. Eventually it grew 
into the biggest department store in 
Tacoma. 

On May 1, 1907, Mr. Rhodes withdrew 
from the Tacoma firm and invested his 
savings of $90,000 in starting his Seattle 
store. The first year’s business was ha Ifa 
million dollars, and he had multiplied this 
ninefold by the end of 1920. His vision 
was filled with plans for future expans'on, 
when his career came to an untimely close 
through a sudden attack of influenza. 
te But his work and his spirit live ater 

im. 





Waiting—On the Border 


By Phyllys Dyrenforth Fortune 


By the light of seven tapers, seven dripping tallow tapers, 
Seven guttering, flaring tapers in a seven-socket branch 
Of Spanish brass, whereon the breath of cooling night-time vapors 
Shifts in strange elusive capers 
As the shadows touch—and leave; 
As before the virile desert wind the shadows bend and cleave 
To its pressing lips insistent that repulse and then retrieve— 


I am calling you, my lover, 
I am calling you, my own, 
In the old adobe cover, 
I am stabbingly alone 
In the agonizing silence of the isolated ranch, 
By the light of seven tapers in a seven-socket branch. 


They tell me you are dead—by the Outlaw and his minions 

In some hidden mountain pass strung up and tortured unto death, 
But I know that as the desert eagle spreads his sweeping pinions, 

So your soaring soul would seek mine on its last releasing breath; 


For the soul lives on; 


the wedded souls of us live on, oh Heart-of-me, 


Death is but the portal and the body but the shell, 
Oh, how could it be other with your very soul a part of me, 
Though empty be the Hour-glass and tolled the Reaper’s knell— 


Through the night of cooling vapors 
In the low adobe porch, 
Where the light of drooling tapers 
Forms a flaming beacon torch, 
Seven guttering tallow tapers in a seven-socket branch— 


By their light I wait and listen—on the isolated ranch. 
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Good Things 
from 9 Climes 


poured. into 


a Single Glass! 


Coca-Cola was created to ap- 
peal to taste with a distinct 
and inimitable flavor. 


al 
Coca-Cola is made delicious 
and refreshing to satisfy 


thirst. 
oi 


Coca-Cola is 
prepared with 
the finished art that 
’ comes from a lifetime 
of practice. 


Harvesting 6 
cane for sugar. oa 
Sweetened and made 
nutritious with pure cane sugar— 


Jit 


Flavored with a perfect blend of 
choicest savors— 


al 


Colored with the dark amber of 
caramel— 
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Alive with the bubbles of sparkling, 
pure water that come to a bead at 


the top— oat 


Coca-Cola is an unequaled com- 
bination of good things from 
Mother Nature that flower and 
come to fruit in the sunshine of nine 
different climes — nine different 
countries. ot 


An average of 
approximately 
6,000,000 
glasses and 
bottles of 





—— Coca-Cola _ is 

F sold every 
ame : 

———, day. That’s 

why _ dealers 


are able to 
multiply 





DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 





ta 


Orink 


DELICIOUS ano REFRESHING 














profits by turn- 
overs in Coca-Cola 
syrup at a rate 
which is a pace- 
maker for suc- 
cessful merchandising—how thou- 
sands of prosperous 
have been built up with small 
investments—an unanswerable ar- 
gument for selling Coca-Cola at the 
lowest possible price to develop 
the largest possible volume of busi- 
ness—the cause for the public in 
general knowing the inimitable 
quality of Coca-Cola and being 
supported by the highest court 
in the land in demanding that 
the genuine always be served - 

why the legend below is a sign 
of popularity. 





A lemon grove — 
one source of 
Coca-Cola. 


businesses 
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A Little Rough in Spots 


Roughly speaking there are about six 
hundred miles of chickens, three hundred 
of grasshoppers, seventeen hundred of 
prairie dogs and one hundred of real estate 
agents from Chicago to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Santa Fe trail is something of a 
side show, the best you can make of it. 
One has scarcely forgotten the dust storm 
and the waterless rivers before he finds 
himself traveling along the Mohave, a 
stream which wanders about on the desert 
without any destination and finally peters 
out without having arrived. 

You begin to climb the Rocky moun- 
tains in Kansas, five hundred miles be- 
fore they really amount to something. 
Your engine a { I not object to this slight 
grade which carries you gently to 1800 
feet at Great Bend and 6000 feet at Trini- 
dad. The summit of Raton Pass is only 
2790 feet above Trinidad but the trouble 
is that the first 6000 feet is spread over 
two states and the last 3000 is hunched up 
into thirteen miles. 


LATER in crossing the continental divide 
over the Datil range at an elevation 
of 8500 feet few are aware of any special 
climb above the high plain on which they 
have been traveling for days. 

From a vantage point of 6500 feet at 
Las Vegas the motorist goes up a thou- 
sand feet over Glorietta Pass and down 
500 feet in 75 miles to Santa Fe, with 
an additional drop of 2000 feet in the next 
150 miles to Socorro, which is fair enough. 

Raton Pass, whose wooded slopes of 
surpassing beauty tilt to an altitude of 
8790 feet, is merely a pile of short, pitchy 
hills, not one of which equals some on 
eastern roads for grade. However, the 
ensemble is impressive, for the driver is 
acutely conscious of the many splendid 
opportunities for getting quickly into 
lower altitude. 

The Colorado side of the Pass follows 
the ridges largely but the New Mexico 
side has longer and steeper grades cut 
into the side of the cliffs, round which 
one winds toward the city far below. 

Road workmen furnish the principal 
hazard with their teams and_ shovels, 
freshly turned earth and blasted rock. 
Last fall on the Raton cliffs we were 
forced to bump over jagged rocks of a re- 
cent blast, a cliff on one side and distant 
scenery on the other. I suppose the scen- 
ery was grand. 

We paused on the lower slopes while 
the workmen far above touched off an- 
other blast and sent a great wall of rock 
hurtling into the depths below. The idea 
is to widen the path so that drivers meet- 
ing on the ledge need not draw lots to see 
who jumps off. 

Glorietta Pass, the key to Santa Fe, is 
only a smaller edition of Raton, and here, 
too, the industrious road menders made it 
interesting for us. An extra push is fre- 
quently needed and usually at hand along 
the great trail. Road men, who cause 
most of the trouble, are usually the first 
to lend a shoulder. 

On the Colorado side of Raton we 
gained the crest of a grade and went back 
to help the workmen shove a heavy car 
over the top, and in San Jose, New Mex- 


(Continued from page 42) 


ico, we joined forces with a Kansas outfit 
to coax three ancient little cars through 
the adobe lubricant on a rocky grade in 
the center of town. The Indian and 
Mexican residents made no effort to ex- 
pedite the proceedings; it was probably 
all the fun they got. 

In the deep sand of the Mohave desert 
east of Ludlow, when two cars turn out 
for each other the one which gets back in 
the road stops and helps push the other 
back. Sometimes both get stuck if the 
drivers are very polite. 

Sliding down Giothecs Pass the tourist 
enters Apache cafion leading into the 
Mexican village of Canoncito. The pos- 
sibility of two cars wanting to go in op- 
posite directions at the same time along 
this trail appears to have been overlooked, 
but it can be done if both drivers have 
sweet dispositions. 

Having come this far there is nothing 
to worry you but Blue Cajon, Johnson’s 
Grade, Datil Cafion, La Bajada Grade, 
Largo Cafion, Springerville and Concho 
Grades and Gold Roads Pass, each of 
which stands out in memory as an excel- 
lent place not to slide off from and none 
of which is as bad as you are likely to 
anticipate. 

Twenty miles south of Santa Fe the 
mesa ends at La Bajada Grade, a long, 
winding trail which slips down along the 
cliff side with sixteen hairpin turns which 
offer pleasant exercise for the little car 
and serious work for the biggest ones. 
Sandia Peak rears its head 5000 feet 
above the mesa near ancient Bernalillo 
with the same calm disdain as when 
Coronado’s men plodded north in search 
of the treasure which existed only in the 
imagination of a zealous priest. 

Coming into Socorro you creep along 
scenic ridges back to where one of the 
Rio Grande’s branches cuts the trail. 
Perhaps this 1s a ford at times but we 
crossed on the dry rocks and sand, then 
stood on our hind wheels and scrambled 
up the bank. 

It is about here that the west-bound 
tourists begin to feel sorry for the east- 
bound ones. The other fellows are just 
as sorry for them, so honors are even. 

One enters Springerville from the east 
down a circling road cut from the cliff at 
a pretty steep grade and guarded at the 
brink by stones only in a few places. 

The horn is a fine institution in these 
places, but there are always fellows who 
take chances. On one of the sharp turns 
near Socorro we met a Los Angeles car 
which swept round the cliff without warn- 
ing or paying the least heed to our persist- 
ent honking. We missed—you always do 
—but that road hoodlum got no Christmas 
present from us. Such people are as 
rare, however, on the trails as they are 
numerous in the cities. 

The Gold Roads route from Kingman 
winds gradually through a_ beautiful 
cactus forest and a stretch of sandy, 
pebbly desert into the slopes, then climbs 
languidly round the cliffs, higher and 
higher, across the very tops of the Ute 
range, but at an easy grade and with 


most excellent footing. Portions of the 
old road remain and strike terror to the 
heart of the motorist, but only praise can 
be given this new outlet. 

The Santa Fe route is inferior to the 
National Parks route in forests. There 
are fine growths on Raton and marvelou: 
beauty in the forest reserves but most of 
your days, if you hit this trail, will be 
spent on treeless plains, desert or mesa 
From a dozen miles west of Flagstaff to 
the cafion and back well west of Williams 
the road twists in and out of pine forests 
of great allurement, while cones crunc! 
beneath your tires. San Francisco Peak, 
highest in Arizona, is in view throughou: 
much of this district embraced in th« 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests. 

Various small forms of cactus make 
their appearance in Colorado and New 
Mexico, and giant growths lead you to 
the foot of Cajon Pass. However, the 
desert crossed by the Old Trails is princi- 
pally dotted with small shrubs. 


HERE are few self-respecting rivers be- 

tween the Missouri and the Colorado, 
according to eastern standards. Native 
Kansans declare they have to run a 
sprinkling wagon down the bed of the 
Arkansas every day to keep its franchise, 
and the famed Rio Grande seems to be 
putting up a bitter struggle for existence 
most of the year. The little Colorado 
begins to revive your faith, but you catch 
no more than a glimpse of the big Col- 
orado until you are ready to cross it into 
California, unless you ride a mule down 
into the Grand Canon. 

There was one rather pretty mountain 
stream operating along Raton Pass last 
fall, and a wayside spring which _per- 
formed its duty with less enthusiasm 
than a garage mechanic near closing time, 
but for the most part you will take your 
scenery without a wash and carry what 
water you need from town to town. 

Near the center of the Mohave desert 
there is a welcome oasis round Newberry 
Springs, with an excellent camp site, 
while a ribbon of green from Dagget to 
Victorville marks the more or less damp 
course of the Mohave river. 

Except round rare water holes one sees 
comparatively few cattle, or perhaps it 
may be that the herds seem small against 
the vast wastes over which they roam. 
Flocks of sheep numbering into the 
thousands of head and usually guarded 
by a lone Mexican armed with a rifle are 
occasionally passed. Next to disputing 
the trail with a hundred or so cattle 
including a large, competent bull who 
seems to be from Missouri, the best test 
for a driver’s diplomacy is getting through 
an extensive acreage of sheep without 
accident or stampede. 

As I said before you may find it a little 
rough in spots but if the anticipation of 
the journey outweighs the lure of the 
destination, if one really loves the 
mountains and cafions, even the plains 
and the deserts; if the gratification of 
one’s ideals of beauty and grandeur mean 
more than comfort and appearance, 
forget your business, pile the family into 
any old car and hit the trail. 
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are “Thrift” Tires 


If there ever was a time when it behooved 
the average motorist to look his tire ques- 
tion squarely in the face, on a cost-versus- 
performance basis, that time is now. 
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This every car-owner knows and none 
need be told the reason. 


a On the basis of sheer service — which 
means, more miles, per tire, per dollar, 
honestly computeda—HOOD Tires are 


“Thrift” Tires in every sense of the word. 


1921 is particularly a HOOD year. ‘‘More 
Miles Make Them Cost Less” has a fuller 


meaning today than it ever had before. 


10,000 miles per tire is common perform- 
ance when you ride on Hoods, and 15,000 
not at all remarkable. 


Better materials and more of them is the 
reason. Andwhen youcan get that quality- 
insuring combination at the same cost as 
an ordinary tire, the one logical thing to 
do is go get it. 


The HOOD Red Man before the dealer’s 


store indicates. the place to buy them. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Now:comes 
the “villa,” 
steep-roofed, 
short-eaved, 


brightly 





painted 





Ideas from 
many 
foreign lands 
are blended 


in this 





dwelling 


DAVIDSON 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Our New Architecture 


UAINT arched doorways; har- 
monious Gothic window groups; 
charming balustraded balconies; 
gray-thatched peaked gables 
sliding earthward over moss-green, rough- 
cast stucco—you see them everywhere 
nowadays in architecture designed since 
the autumn of 1919. Gone from the new- 
est residence tracts in many localities are 


quite a compliment—to the church. _ Its 
exterior is of stucco, with chimney of the 
same material and shingle roof cut short at 
the eaves. The structure “stacks up 
well’; monotony finds not one resting 
place in the entire interesting whole. 
The short eaves are in direct contrast to 
the bungalow roofs, which kept growing 
wider and wider until they resembled the 


spreading brim of a Mexican’s sombrero 
and effectually prevented even the most 
audacious of the sun’s rays from pene- 
trating to the windows beneath. The 
absence of overhang comes as a distinct 
relief to lovers of sunshine. 

The terracing of the front yard has been 
studied with care. Ten feet from the 
front of the house the turf has been raised 

to the floor level, permitting en- 





brown-stained bungalows of a few 
years ago. In their place are ris- 
ing steep-roofed, short-eaved, 
brightly-painted 
villas, of a style familiarly 
dubbed by T-square and triangle 
wielders as the “A. E. F.” True, 
it does remind one of an archi- 
tecture that has been developed 
many thousand miles from the 
Pacific Coast, yet its hand-turned, 
gaily-colored window muntins and 
steep pitched gables are as much 
at home here as in Europe. 

A most attractive example of 
this new departure in home build- 
ing occupies a west front lot in 
Los Angeles. It is logically de- 
signed, well balanced, and grows 
up quite naturally from a six-room 
floor plan. About its entrance 
hovers a_ suggestion of the 
medieval; the arabesque on the 
plaster wall reminds one of Italy, 
the French windows are equally 
popular in Italy, France, Belgium 
and Denmark, but the whole is 
original, distinctly Californian. 
By some it has been called the 
“church house,” which I consider 
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Detail of doorway. A narrow frieze in relief borders 


the entrance arch 


trance from the French windows 
in bedroom and _ living-room. 
Brick steps and a tile walk raise 
the approach above the common- 
place. A unique black iron 
electrolier with white ground-glass 
flame lends originality to the 
entrance. 

At the right of the vestibule 
and approached from the living- 
room through three full-length 
windows is a circular, brick- 
rimmed lily pond, a charming bit 
of formal gardening which creates 
a welcome departure from the 
old stereotyped “front lawn’ we 
have grown so accustomed to 
seeing upon our residence streets. 

The longer that one studies 
the six-room floor plan, the more 
he finds in it to delight him. A 
west front places the living-rooms 
on the south, the ideal arrange- 
ment for a sunny clime. The 
front entrance is through a 
vestibule which has plastered 
-walls blended in bronze and olive 
green, and a tile floor with wide 
flush cement joints. A narrow 
frieze in relief borders the entrance 
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ELECTRIC RANGES AND 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Evecrric 


house 


OTHER HEATING APPLIANCES 








You can always depend 

on the automatic oper- 

ation of “the Range 
with the Clock.’ 


Much “More Than a Stove 


Westinghouse Electric Automatic Ranges 





You have a perfect right to expect some- 
thing more than better food from a Westing- 
house Electric Range—and you will not be 
disappointed. In addition to cleanliness, 
economy, and a wonderful cooking efficiency, 
you can get with a Westinghouse Range an 
exclusive automatic control of operation that 
will silence forever the ancient household 
‘formula which begins ‘‘Don’t let me forget to 
turn out the fire in the oven.” 


Women have needed a range that could 
start the cooking at any set time without the 
necessity of being there to “light up.” They 
have hoped for a positive method, on which 
they could depend, that would bring the food 
to just the right temperature and then finish 
the cooking without the slightest danger of burn- 
ing. They have longed for a range that would 
be independent of variation in fuel supply. 


do just these things; they turn the heat on and 
off as you wish, at just the right time to give 
you exactly the kind of cooking you want. 

In the large variety of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Ranges, there is one that will exactly suit 
your purse and your situation. There are in 
the Westinghouse line automatic and non- 
automatic ranges in all desirable designs. 
Pictured on this page is the M-2 Automatic, 
which has just been added to this successful 


family. 


Every Westinghouse Automatic Range, wide- 
ly known as “the Range with the Clock,” 
embodies that fundamental Westinghouse prin- 
ciple, Good Cooking Conveniently. 

Have your dealer show you the Westing- 
house Electric Ranges, and ask him to demon- 
strate them. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY [Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere] 
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arch, which conforms 
to the curve of the 
paneled front door. 

Simple, unassuming 
dignity characterizes 
the living-room. Its 
ceiling follows the roof 
line five feet above 
the angle, then runs 
horizontally, lending 
greater height to the 
room and creating a 
much cooler atmos- 
phere than is possible 
under a low ceiling. It 
is refreshing to note 
with what sympathetic 
appreciation of the 
room’s inherent stateli- 
ness the owner has 
furnished it. No clut- 
tering with nicknacks, 
no littering with trivi- 
alities; on the mantel 
shelf only two shapely 
vases and a_ clock; 
along the east wall one 
large, comfortable-appearing velvet up- 
holstered davenport, before the fireplace 
two black andirons and a shovel leaning 
against its rack. Soft-toned Persian rugs 
are on the floor, plain unpatterned drapes 
hang at the windows; a wicker rocker 
before the grate and a taboret or two 
complete this charming room. The wood- 
work is painted a soft silver gray, shaded 
and high-lighted by the wealth of rose 
tint that glows through rich wine-colored 
window drapes. The walls are tinted in 
opalescent shades with a stenciled border 
at the ceiling angle. In the east wall is a 
real honest-to-goodness “cubby hole” 
whose arched wooden doors in some past 
incarnation undeniably bore close relation- 
ship to the deuce of clubs. To appreciate 
fully the admirable restraint with which 
this room has been handled one has but to 
picture how completely its harmony would 
be destroyed by substituting a highly 
figured drape at the window for the plain 
one. 

The dining-room is finished in the same 
general color scheme as the living-room. 
At the south are glass doors leading out 
to an open concrete porch, tastefully 
decorated with palms and hanging bas- 
kets. The driveway passes this porch and 
from it to the motor is but a step, a very 
convenient one on a rainy day. 
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A gay little breakfast-room has an east 
exposure and, like the dining-room, opens 
onto a porch. Its woodwork is painted a 
soft tan, the wall paper is in tan tones, as 
are also the draperies; breakfast table and 
chairs are enameled cream color. What 
better morning appetizer could any one 
desire than a view of this cheerful room 
and the sunlit garden beyond? 

The kitchen is small, well cupboarded 
and brightly lighted. It is finished in 
white tile with tile drainboard and counter 
shelf. Under a hood in the northeast 
corner is the stove, convenient to sink, 
cupboards and door to screen porch. 

Placing of the sleeping apartments his 
been carefully studied: Separate com- 
munication with the bath may be had 
from either bedroom or sleeping porcl:; 
as each of these rooms is supplied with a 
closet the house practically has three 
bedrooms. ‘The front sleeping room ‘s 
designed with double glass doors openin : 
westward onto a grass lawn. This type 
of treatment for small houses has only 
recently been used to any extent in th: 
west, a aichough in many parts of Europe i: 
has been popular for decades. It is ; 
tremendous improvement over our cus 
tomary high-up, sawed-off windows tha 
one has to stand up to see out of; i: 
admits of far better ventilation in th 
room, and where the small child is con 
cerned he will be content twice as long 
in a place where he can look out-of-doors 
as in one where he feels himself cooped up 
inside four impenetrable walls. 

Back of the bedroom and connecting 
with the bath is the dressing-room, com- 
plete with clothespress, shelves, oak 
hanging-rod and built-in dresser. This 
dresser occupies a space between two 
windows, has a full-length mirror, 
curved counter shelf and a regular bo- 
nanza of drawers. The bath, which 
connects with the dressing-room, is 
finished in white tile with tile floor. A 
pedestal lavatory stands in one corner 
beside a built-in chest of drawers com- 
bined with a seat. Above the seat is a 
mirror door which opens to disclose a 
life-size medicine case. The tub, fash- 
ioned with a square base, fits into a tile 
recess that may be curtained off from the 
rest of the room. 

Most pleasing to the sunshine lover is 
the arrangement of rooms at the rear. 
Doors opening onto the back porch not 
only enhance the aesthetic value of rooms 
possessing them, but lessen perceptibly the 
toil of housework. Our small homes have 
altogether too few windows and doors. 
Of course, in the old days when our great- 
great grandfathers were young, they were 
likely at any moment to be chased indoors 
at the point of a tomahawk and couldn’t 
be blamed for passing up glass French 
doors and multitudinous windows, but 
now that those days are over, let’s have 
more light, air and pleasant garden views 
inoursmallhomes. PeErsis BINGHAM. 
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Two Houses in One 


AVE you ever considered the fact 

that one roof can be made to shelter 
you as a home and at the same time pro- 
vide you with a regular income? We ar 
presenting this month a small double 
dwelling of decidedly attractive appear- 
ance, a practical suggestion to those wh« 
have hitherto hesitated to make a real- 
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Safe for fabrics. Safe for fingers. 
Buy them—these rust-proof, de- 
pendable Wilsnaps. Try them on 
your every frock and suit. 
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You can use Wilsnaps— safely— = 
on every garment, on every weight : 
of material. Remember—Wil- = 
snaps—in all sizes. Remember 

Wilsnaps always wz// snap, 
wherever snap fasteners are used. 
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Purchase Wilsnaps by name 
they are sold on the unmistakable 2 
orange-colored card. E 





THE WILSON FASTENER COMPANY 
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Why not live in one and rent the other? Either floor plan will fit 


estate investment because it might in- 
volve too much expense. The neatness 
and good taste of this cheerful little two- 
in-one structure are quite above criti- 
cism. 

Money invested in a home is the wisest 
of all expenditures unless one is destined 
to be forever a bird of passage. A home 
pays daily dividends of contentment. A 
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home with a “double” may be made to 
pay dividends of coin also—you can oc- 
cupy one and rent the other. Increased 
incomes find most of us able to meet a 
fair-sized monthly payment on some in- 
vestment. Why not decide upon a twin- 
house? 

For further information address Sun- 
sET’s Home Editor. 
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Tripling the Widloc of a Home 


A MAN with good taste and vision has 
increased the value of his home from 
$1500 to $5000 by using the simplest of 
landscape gardening methods and by 


planting trees, shrubs and vines obtained 
close at hand for little or no cost. 

The house was built six years ago in a 
Utah college town on a barren hillside 














A drive-way at the rear is lined with stately boleana poplars 
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with absolutely no shade. The lot, six 
rods by nine, cost $300; the house, a 
bungalow of plainest wood construction 
with three rooms, bath and tiny sleeping- 
porch, cost $1200 to build. Located ona 
steep hill, with a cement basement at the 
rear, it is practically two stories on one 
side and one on the other. 

When the owner took possession there 
were three outdoor problems to face. He 
had to have immediate shade, also privacy 
on the prominent hillside, and his soul 
longed for beauty. He secured all three 
by using his brains. First, he planted 
boleana poplars all round the lot and 
house, as these trees grow quickly and 
have an unusual individuality with their 
smooth clean bark, and glossy foliage 
which stands out well against the sky-line. 
For shade he set them rather close to- 
gether, intending later to thin out every 
other one. Between them, along the drive- 
way behind the house, he planted blue 
spruce in order finally to have a spruce 
avenue and windbreak on the most ex- 
posed side. To make the house cooler in 
summer he placed clumps of elderberry 
round the basement and Virginia creeper 
round the porch. Both are quick growers 
and cost nothing, as he dug them up in a 
caron three miles away. Being a Scandi- 
navian, he had to have his circle of trees, a 
feature just as necessary to him as a 
pergola is to an Italian, and this circle he 
outlined with Carolina poplars. 

For privacy a privet hedge was put 
round the lot. In Utah privet cuttings 
may be had anywhere for the asking; 
they root easily if kept watered and if 
well-cared for will grow two or three feet a 
year. Along the upper part of the lot was 
the main street, and as the hillside was so 
steep any one could look down onto the 
front of the house. To conceal this the 
owner planned what might be called a 

carton tangle. Ina half circle round the 
upper slope of front lawn he set out 
shrubs and trees found growing wild in 
the caron. Black birch soon made a 


high irregular hedge and against it were 
wild rose bushes, kinnikinick and wild 





The lot is no longer barren of beauty 
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N every home wired for electricity 

there is a place for an “Edison” 
Electric Grill and an “Edison” 
Ovenette. These dependable appli- 
ances make possible the quick 
preparation of delicious food. 


Breakfast may be appetizingly pre- 
pared right at the table with the 
‘*Edison” Electric Grill. You may 
broil bacon and cook a golden ome- 
lette at the same time, and at the fuel 
cost of one operation. 


And appetizing dishes of food for 
lunch, dinner, or an after-theatre 
supper may be cooked on this grill, 
with all the advantages that attend 
electric cookery. 


The “ Edison” Electric Grill will broil, 





fry or toast—any two operations at 
the same time—at the cost of current 
for one; and when the ‘ Edison” 
Ovenette is used with the grill you 
may quickly bake a pan of light, 
flaky biscuits or cook a juicy, five- 
pound roast. 


The ‘‘Edison” Electric Grill and 
Ovenette outfit is especially adapted 
for kitchenette cooking It is eco- 
nomical, portable, and takes hardly 
a square foot of room. 





The Edison line of electric appliances 
is made by the largest manufacturers 
of such goods in the world. And 
Edison dealers are conveniently 
located so as to make it easy for you 
to obtain your “Edison” Electric 
Grill and “Edison”” Ovenette— now. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA SALT LAKE CITY ATLANTA 
Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Foreign Dept.: 120 Broadway, New York 
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| SAVE 


The Pacific System will reduce the cost of building your new home perhaps 
several hundred dollars. By manufacturing and shipping hundreds of homes 
every month we save the Home-builder 20% and more. We purchase material in 
cargo quantities, accurately cut the material at our big mills by fast machinery, 
systematize every operation and sell direct to the consumer, eliminating all in- 
between profits and reducing freight to the minimum. You buy all your material 

{ at actual wholesale cost and save the profit that usually goes to the retail lumber 
dealer. We furnish free plans. More than 15,000 Pacific Ready-Cut Homes 


have already been shipped to localities throughout Western America. Get our 
) PFE 


We ship homes of every style and size, ranging from inexpensive one-room 
Request 


prices. 
structures to elaborate homes costing in the neighborhood of $6,000. 


price list. Immediate deliveries can be made to early purchasers. 





Here is a typical Pacific bar- 
gain. Contains living-room, 
bedroom, bathroom, closet, 
kitchen and Pullman breakfast 
nook with table and seats. 


1 1 Crushed granite roofing. Price 


includes all material, glass, sash, screens, doors, paint, 
etc. 


Send 50c for this 
$23,000 Book of Designs 


Many of those who have seen advance copies 
of our new Book of Designs declare it is the 
most elaborate book of plans ever published. 
Contains designs of more than 100;California 

x homes of all sizes,each photo accompanied by a minia- 
ture blue print floor plan drawn to scale. Also gives full 
details about the Pacific System, how you can buy your 
lumber ready-cut in Los Angeles cheaper than elsewhere 

trouble and money. SEND 50c 


STYLE 34 





and save time, 


TODAY! 


Paciric READY-CUTHOMES on 


1338 SO. HILL ST. 
LOS ANGELES.CAL. 
















PROFIC 


Y-CUT HOMES 


STYLE 379 


ctntti $1583 


-s' Material 
= — price includes all ma- 
terial—Ready-Cut pieces pre- 
pared and finished, ready for 
nailing, shingles, interior mill 
finish, built-in features, oak 
flooring, doors, glass and sash, 
hardware, paint, etc. all in one 
shipment. Contains many mod- 
ern built-in features, living 
room, dining-room, two bed- 
rooms, bath and hall, kitchen, 
breakfast nook, rear screen 
porch, etc. Complete specifica- 
tions and miniature plan shown 





in 50c **Book of Desigus.’’ 
a, 
If you live in or near Los Angeles call 
at our big Exhibition Grounds and in- 
spect the twelve Pacific Homes we have 
erected for public inspection. Railroad 
fare refunded to purchasers living 


within a radius of 100 miles, buying a 
home costing $300 or more. 
































The porch isa pleasant retreat 


bush honeysuckle in a thick tangle. 
Thus far the only expense to the owner 
has been for the boleana poplars. 

No wonder, in these days of home- 
seekers, that many persons have wanted 
to buy this hillside cottage. One man 
even offered $5200 for it. Allowing for 
increased prices in building and in re: 
estate, which would make the house worth 
now about $2400 and the lot about $500, a 
margin is left of over $2000 which can 
only be explained by intelligent landscape 
gardening. It is probably the cheapest 
investment in gardening that the town 
has ever seen. It could not have cost over 
$50 and yet has brought results of more 
than $2000! FRANK R. ARNOLD. 
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A Built-in 
Cleaning Closet 


EVERY kitchen should be equipped 
with built-in conveniences. Recently 
in looking over a kitchen in a house bought 
for a home, I found just nineteen inches of 
waste space in a corner between a window 
and a door. This limited space is now 
used to advantage for a closet for a clean- 
ing outfit. It is 6 feet 6 inches high, 19 
inches wide and 12 inches deep. A shelf 
is placed 12 inches from the top and on it 
are all the chemicals in plainly labeled 
jars, or the cans in which they are bought. 
Other utensils, such as a large scrubbing 
brush, a smaller one and the necessary 
cloths, are kept in a box. 

From the shelf are hung, by screw-eyes 
fastened to the ends, two brooms, a dust 
mop, wall brush, floor polisher, kitchen 
mop and smaller brushes, while the whisk- 
broom and dust-pan hang on the wall. 
By carefully hanging everything in the 
right place there remains room enough for 
the carpet-sweeper to stand on the floor. 
It is fastened to the wall by small brackets 
—two at the top and two at the bottom. 

The closet has two doors, one for the 
small space above the shelf. One door 
would have been equally convenient but 
the material on hand worked out better 
this way. A carpenter easily made this 
closet, which has been a great comfort in 
keeping an orderly kitchen. 

Frances L. SUTHERLAND. 
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I said, “I wit. havera, clean hosel. 
But I paid a terrible: price. for ‘it’, 


Before I bought a vacuum 


By a woman who “wouldn’t give one house room” 


ROM my mother I learned to love a clean house. To this day, I cannot help 
feeling hurt to see a house that isn’t kept clean. It is an ideal, born in me and 
trained in me. But there have been long, tiresome sweeping days, I can tell 
you, when I have sat down utterly exhausted and wished from the bottom of my heart 
that I could be content with a house that wasn’t quite so clean. 
In spite of the hard work, I clung to my broom and 
to my determination to have a clean house. Never- 





























cleaner 














Point 
No. 1 


ItWmust really 
clean'without 
scattering dust 
in. the room— 
that - most ~ un- 
pleasant of all 
the ‘broom’s disadvantages. It 
must have, a suction powerful 
enough to draw dirt right through 
the — if necessary. The Ohio 















theless I paid for it in time, in strength, in health, in Poi a . Cleaner is absolutely 

loss of friends and loss of pleasures. And “then one int ustless gags pes . 

day while sweeping I fainted dead away. No. 2 ee Gk Oe 
e SS) ws u, 

I cannot imagine now why I turned a deaf far for Pe: es thickest rug or carpet. 
so long to all vacuum cleaner arguments.: {But .a om Thet, . 
month in bed and doctor’s bills put a different light Entaede. ¥ 
on things. As soon as I was up I went shopping for a without in- Point ; 

r t \ . 
vacuum cleaner as fast as I could go. And what was or ~_ rag No, 3 
my astonishment to find dozens of different makes The Ohio does not use an elec m° . 

- ‘ : trically driven brush. This per- Das) J 

on the market yet no real information as to how to malts Hab spect th the meteeaiy Jt must’ save 
‘ powerful suction. It provides u 
choose the best. slowly moving brush that picks “hehe. ! pe 

I kept asking which was the best, and would: up lint, threads, hairs, etc., yet nitu It 

will not injure the finest rug or must’ Be | so 
get only a long explanation of mechanical details carpet. constructed 
without’ any thought apparently that what I et van ae oak 3 ee 
- ~~ y ri - 
meant by “‘best’’ was the cleaner that would help SS reau, etc., so that you won't 
me clean my house in \ De S you. an, he Ohio. fe. dee 
the easiest and quickest Pa ee *~ ; signed as low down to the 
; floor as possible so that you 

way. can push it under furniture. 

“Look here,” I said, 








“Tm not choosing a 
piece of machinery. I’m 
choosing a ‘cleaner.’ If 
the machinery part of 
it makes it a_ better 
cleaner, all well and 
good, but what I am 





Point 
No. 4 


it must be e 
able to clean P t 
in corners be- om 
cause you 

want the cor- No. 5 
ners to be 
just as clean as the center of 
the floor. If the cleaning 
nozzle is awkward in shape or 
if both ends are blocked with 
wheels, corners will be dirty. 
This point must be watched. 











1e¥must of its own to worry about.” 
t¥must have 
attachments 
for cleaning 
everything in 
the house. Bear 
in mind that 

















every object in the house thor- 





No. 6 


It must be light 
in weight. If it 
weighs a young 
ton it isn’t going 
to be any fun 
carrying it up 


designed for efficiency. 








SINCE 1909 





and_down stairs. 

The Ohio is light in weight—only 
11% pounds. It is easy to lift, 
and of course requires only a 
small fraction of 114 pounds of 
force to push it over your rugs. 
It has good balance and is sur- 
prisingly easy to use. It is so 
very much easier to use than the 
tiresome broom. 


OHIO 











most interested in is how it will clean. 
it has the good points of my broom and whether it corrects 
the bad points of my broom without giving me any new faults 






I always thought I couldn’! 
afford one and was surprised to 
find they cost so little. 


I want to know whether 


As I see it, there are six cleaning points for judging any vacuum 
cleaner. They are not mechanical points. They are cleaning 
points, as simple and easy to find as can be. 


The neaaic of the Ohio is the flocr is not the only thing to On this page you will find those six points just as I used them. 
the tanameal — ieee be cleaned. There are portieres, Guided by them, I bought an Ohio, and I am absolutely satis- 
ee es upholstered furniture, walls, beds, I h, = Kitleshoak 
etc. Attachments, designed for fied that it is the best. If you wish, you can get a little boo 
real efficiency must be provided that explains these points more fully, by writing to James F. 
Point for this. The Ohio has a full set Kinder, Fifth floor, Concord Bldg., Portland, Ore. (Western Dis- 
A staaees Tee Soe tributor of The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio), and 


oughly. _ They are scientifically asking for a copy of, “Choosing a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED BAND 
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Strength-Makers 


F National Biscuit Company products had only their 
fine-tasting quality to commend them, their leading 
place as meal-time aids would still be unchallenged. But 
when with their appetite charm you consider also their 
strength-making goodness, you have a two-fold reason 
for keeping a ready supply in your pantry at all times. 


Two N.B.C. strength-makers in particular are Uneeda 
Biscuit and N.B.C. Graham Crackers: The first the world’s 
best soda cracker—finest wheat in ideal form; the other, 
golden-brown, cookie-like crackers with a flavor and 
digestive quality really unique. Children thrive on them. 

Is your pantry well supplied? 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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the Reservation 


(Continued from page 39) 


to tan their red hides if they fail to observe 

the said beauties and be governed thereby. 

| Uncle Sam’s Indian Schools are in- 

dustrial institutions. The Indian pupil: 

| are gathered into the fold in Septembe: 

| and remain until the following June, whe: 

| they are allowed to go home for the sum 

| mer. Uncle Sam feeds and clothes them 

| teaches them how to farm—and farming 

on an unbroken Indian reservation is « 

| pretty stiff proposition—teaches them 

carpentry and music and blacksmithing 

| and algebra, to fit them for a life of use- 
| fulness out on the reservation. 

Our lives are regulated by a military 

| precision. Reveille sounds at six o’clock 

summer and winter. Breakfast is a‘ 


‘ seven, the work call at eight, the schoo 


| call at nine, and so through the merry 
| hours, till taps at nine signals the end of : 
perfect day. 

Also, in winter there is night school foi 
ian hour, when the pupils are permitted t: 

| ‘study their lessons for the next day, les: 
their cup of joy in a few minutes leisure 
should get too full and spill over and th« 
disciplinarian be overworked. 

The pupils are divided into half-day 
shifts, going to school a part of each day 
and working in the shops or on the farm 
the remaining hours. ‘The girls work in 
the laundry, in the sewing-room and in the 
pupils’ kitchen. 

Can you imagine the weekly washing 
for a family of two hundred Indian boys 
and girls? If you can, please imagine tt. 
Then go on and imagine a detail of twenty 
Indian girls, all under nineteen years of 
age, washing and ironing a week’s wash. 
It will require a very good imagination to 
get it all done by Saturday night. 

To be sure, ours is a steam laundry. 
Mastering the intricacies of a steam 
washer will help to fit these girls for the 
duties of wife and mother out on the 
reservation. Some of them never saw 
sheets and pillow slips till they came to 
school, and may not see them again after 
leaving it, but at least they will know how 
to wash them in a steam washer and run 
them through a mangle. 

Wasn’t it Charles Dudley Warner or 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich or some one who 
told of the two ghosts in the basement 
laundry of his house who, on cold winter 
nights, used to run each other through the 
mangle to keep themselves warm? 

Who knows what goes on down in our 
laundry these long cold nights! What 


' vagrant shades of former pupils, homesick 


and longing for their beloved steam 


| washer, return to their old haunts and 


wash their ghostly garments without any 


| steam and press their gossamer garnitures 
in an immobile mangle. 


Anyhow, the laundress says the lye and 


| soap chips disappear something: awful. 


The sewing-room is another hive of 


| industry. Here the seamstress, poor sou:, 


i 


had a detail of about twenty-five gir's 
ranging in age from seven to seventeen 


uniforms for one hundred girls, all the 
night garments for two hundred boys an 


| years, to make all the work dresses an / 
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“If I didn’t know Chadwick so well I'd say he was lying about the 
mileage he gels out of his tires.”’ 
“Well, you must remember he uses Kelly-Springfields.”’ 
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There is a great demand for this 
Keds pump this summer—either 
with a heel or without. Similar 
models have an ankle strap. Of 
fine white canvas with either 
smooth or corrugated rubber sole, 





One of our eight famous 
“Leather-trim"’ models 
—for sports, for school, 
for everyday hard wear. 
Heavy canvas uppers 
with brown leather an- 
kle patches and rein- 
forcements. Thick soles 
of red rubber—smooth, 
corrugated or suction 
grip. 


Oneof the largest selling 
shoes intheworld. Car- 
ried kv almost every 
shoedealer in the coun- 
try. In high and low 
models, all grades and 
sizes for men, women 
and children. Smooth 
or corrugated rubber 
soles. 


20,000,000 men, women and 
children will be wearing them 
this summer 


Another season of advance for the canvas 
rubber-soled shoe—Keds a complete line 
with a type for every need 


6 erway of having the comfort of an old-fashioned tennis shoe com- 
bined with the neatness and style and wear of a regular shoe! 
That’s what the Keds line offers you—men, women and children. 

And that is why you will see Keds everywhere you go this summer— 
at the seashore, in the mountains, at the country club, on the tennis 
court—on the street and at home. 

There are many different styles and types of Keds, ranging all the 
way from the sturdy ‘‘Leather-trim’”’ outing shoe for men and boys 
to the trimmest model of woman’s oxford. 

With their easy, springy fit, Keds put new life in your step. They 
allow the foot perfect freedom with just the right support. 

You can find Keds at every good store where shoes are sold. If your 
dealer does not have your style, he can get it for you in a day or so. 
Be sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe—the guarantee of quality 
and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


All canvas rubber-soled 
shoesarenot Keds Keds 
are made only by the 
United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes 











gitls—sheets, towels, tablecloths and 
napkins—indeed they do use napkins!— 
and a vast and endless supply of aprons. 

In a corner by themselves sit the un- 
fortunate little girls, darning stockings. 
They work so patiently, there are so many 
stockings and the holes are so big. Poor 
little pioneers on the long road to civiliza- 
tion. There are pricked fingers and tears 
that fall silently on the brown hands bent 
to unaccustomed tasks. Poor little 
pioneers. 

January 20. 

Do you know the type of woman that 
wears pink ribbon bows on her undies? 
| There isn’t any of that sort here. After a 
careful study of the feminine portion of 
Purple River’s population I have come 
to the conclusion that there isn’t a pink 
bow concealed on the person of any one 
of them. They just aren’t that kind. |} 
have no positive proof, but I suspect some 
of them even use Government white cot- 
ton tape for runners. Than that, no 
woman can sink lower! 

To be quite frank, the only person at 
Purple River who looks as though there 
might be pink bows concealed neather- 
ward is Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb is the 
principal teacher. He is tall and straight 
and rather handsome in a Louis XIV 
way—thin, irresponsible-looking legs. 

Mr. Lamb is a Lutheran and, to quote 
the laundress, “‘a perfect gentleman.” It 
an unkind fate had decreed him born a 
girl he would have worn limp white frocks 
with pale-blue fluttering ribbons, and 
would have simpered. 

Miss Abbott is the girls’ matron. She 
is also a saint. She came to Purple River 


eighteen years ago—I tremble to think of 


what this school must have been eighteen 
years ago—and here she has remained. 

er benignity and faith are so genuine 
and deep-rooted that eighteen years on an 
Indian reservation have not been able 
to extinguish the fires of evangelism in her 
soul. This is the second generation of 
Indian girls she has mothered and loved, 
whose untaught feet she has strived to 
guide into paths of gentleness and truth. 

And they love her in return. The little 
brown-skinned imps know intuitively that 
Miss Abbott is here because she loves 
them and wants to help them; just as 
they know most of us are here because we 
can not make a living at anything else, or 
because we taught school in Saturn and 
can not get over the habit. 

The seamstress, thin little Miss Swin- 
ton, is greatly respected at Purple River 
for the pointedness of her personal re- 
marks. She confesses to thirty-five years. 
In the Indian Service that often means 
add ten. Miss Swinton can be at times a 
very unpleasant person. I think she has 
pimples on her mind, her thoughts are so 
inflammatory and are constantly breaking 
out in a red rash of verbal ill-humor. 

Still, when you think of that sewing- 
room, with its endless aprons and dresses 
and sheets and socks and all, you can’t 
much wonder. Few people go through 
life without acquiring black and blue spots 
on their emotional shins, but I fancy Miss 
Swinton’s show never a bruise. Th 
source of her kindly sentiments is so 
sterile that it would have to be primed 
before it could produce a genuine emotion. 

Mr. Jones is the Agent. He has five 
children and wears a wig. Miss Swinton, 
an ever-flowing fount of information, 
says that Agent Jones was formerly a 
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“A Personal Matter” 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD 


(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


For twenty years I worked and took chances, to win— 
and hold—your good opinion. 


I value that good opinion as highly today as when I 
was racing. 


So every Oldfield Tire is a personal matter to me. 


Large or small, fabric or cord, it must make good the 
name it bears, or I would lose something I have risked 
my life to gain. 


Here is a tire into which I have built far more than mere 
rubber and textile. 


Into it has gone the experience I gained in 20 years of 
tire destruction, and every atom of tire wisdom which 
that experience taught me. 


Give my Tires a chance on your car! 


You’l find them record breakers in endurance and 
trouble freedom. 


You know me, . 








THE OLDFIEL 
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farmer in the Service, but that he was such | 
a poor one that the Indian Office pro- 
moted him because something had to be 
done about it. I suspect Miss Swinton 
entertains slightly prejudiced views on her 
co-workers and the Indian Service in 
general. She has been in the work for ten 
years, at various schools. 

Is she a natural product of a too- 
prolonged stay on Indian reservations? 
| Miss Abbott’s serenity would appear to 

answer in the negative. But I fear the 

Swintons of this world are more numerous 

than its Abbotts. It would require a 

wonderfully sane attitude toward life to 

withstand the strain of ten years in 

Indian Schoo! sewing-rooms. 

A little incident proves Miss Abbott’s 
innate saintliness. Recently Agent Jones 
called the white employees together to 
discuss corporal punishment and _ its 
pertinency when applied to juvenil 
redskins. 

Now in my happy girlhood I wa 
paddled, and the question was neve 
raised in my hearing as to whether or no 
paddling was justifiable. It was full 
understood that it was. I was paddled fo: 
sewing on doll’s clothes on Sunday—o 

ic Sl are was if I got caught at it. I was paddled 
even if I did write it. for throwing things down the well, even 
though the articles thrown were perfect! 
useless, worn-out shoes or a cat so dead 
as to be no longer attractive. I wa 
paddled for doing any one of the man 
things I was forbidden to do. 

So when my turn came to inform thi 
Agent of my views regarding corpora 
punishment I not unnaturally showed th« 
results of my early training. I suggested 
that lying, and stealing your smaller 
Lovingly, neighbor's piece of dried apple pie on 
Sunday—the only day the pupils have 
th - pie—and pulling live rabbits apart—a 

favorite sport with the boys—should be 
judged suticiently heinous to merit some 
form of mild reproof. 


‘ But do you think Miss Abbott dis- 
Everyone Says It’s Great | | pectsnyne crusty of gine! Bes 


We wish you could meet Aunt Belle personally. She is a What Mothers record as being opposed to corporal pun- 

































































CEES 


Dear Mothers: 





I have received so many wonderful 
letters about my Baby Book—a lot of 
them from doctors and nurses—that I 
guess it must be a pretty helpful book, 


I am afraid it isn’t very literary and 
it doesn’t pretend to be a medical trea- 
tise, but it does contain a lot of common 








2 about bringing up a baby. 


lam just conceited enough to believe 
that if every mother in the United States 
would send for a copy, the 1921 crop of 
babies would be a bumper one. 











splendid type—modern, practical, intelligent and efficient aie ishment in any form and under any 
—the sort of woman that any harassed young mother Think circumstances. And she has been at 
would delight to have drop in and advise about Baby. “TI have never read anything so Purple River eighteen years! Eighteen 

She has succeeded most remarkably in putting into hel pful—and hopeful. It solves years of mothering dusky little Indian 


all my problems. 


her book something of her own buoyant personality girls who are, I suspect, very much like 
and common sense viewpoint regarding baby culture. “Aunt Belle knows it’s the litile little girls everywhere 
After reading it you will feel that bringing up a baby points that bother— things you Miss Abb % ; sults H 
isn’t -sterious and difficult after all : can't ask a doctor about. Her Wliss / ott gets results, too. er 
isn t so mysterious and dithcuilt after all. book has been a wonderful help.” : f is . d i; le 7 ie d b a | 4 
‘ ancely a CtICE > ‘ 29: as ‘ . 2 Sy < > « F ’ 
It’s an intensely practical book, but as readable as a GINS, NY ANG REM, TESPORe ane URey Het 
novel. You will consult it constantly during the first a isa a and never put wriggling brown contemp- 
two yearsat least. It is carefully indexed for this purpose. Pi pea ner e teen tuous thumbs to brown contemptuous 
Please don’t imagine, because we publish it, that it aa noses when her back is turned, as they do 
is just a talcum book. Aunt Belle, of course, advises “Every single page has been when the Agent passes. They bring her 


helpful.” 


flowers from their walks in summer, and 
take their doll’s clothes to her room to 
sew, sitting on the floor Turk fashion, 
which is also Indian fashion, all cozy and 
homelike. 

Most of us like to keep our particular 
cell free of any red invasion, possibly from 
sanitary reasons, more possibly from pure 
selfishness. But go into Miss Abbott’s 
room any time of day and you will step on 
demure little bodies sitting silently on the 
floor, making doll’s clothes, or looking at 
pictures, or just sitting idly. They under- 
stand there is one thing they must not 
touch—Miss Abbott’s own bed. No 
donbt they wonder in their little brown 
heads why such a perfectly lovely place 
Gee Rs oe eee poo Bate to play on should be forbidden them. 
| I marvel to think of the depth of sweet- 
ness and sufferance and love in Miss 


you to use Mennen Borated Talcum and Mennen 
Kora-Konia, but only because she believes that both 
are indispensable for Baby’s toilet. 

Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is an expensive one to make 
and would ordinarily sell for at least a dollar. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy for 25 cents. 

Please send at once before the edition is exhausted. 


THe Mennen Company 


Newark, NV.J. ENA. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
I enclose 25 cents for a copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 
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(THE SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT WATCH 














DUANE H.CHURCH 
OF WALTHAM 
The world’s most famous inventor of watch-making machinery 





The Bearing of a Shaft that Measures Only 


ony Six One-Thousandths of a Centimeter, the Diameter 
AY ™N of a Normal Human Hair 
Jaw Gauge W! told you in our last adver- _- For instance, here is a Waltham 
tisement that the twelfth part = Watch, the works of which are de- 
The Pivot or Shaft of a human hair was the difference _ signed to perform on a pivot mea- 
between the Waltham standardized — surement of six one-thousandths of 
accuracy and the variable guess- a centimeter. 


work in foreign watches. 

But suppose this pivot was enlarged 
the third part of a human hair, Fic. 
tion would be increased, causing a 
variation in the time-keeping qual- 
ities of the watch. 


A normal human hair measures six 
one-thousandths of a centimeter. 
Imagine, then, the pivots or bear- 
ings of the Balance Shaftbeing only 
the size of a human hair. 


If you should split one ot the hairs The Waltham Watch Company has cre- 
ated marvelous gauges that measure even 


of your head into six equal parts, the twelfth part of a human hair to deter- 
each part would measure approxti- mine these variations and eliminate errors 


meter. Yet, even this minute varia- 
tion is eliminated by the Waltham other of those unanswerable reasons why 





- standard of measurement. your watch selection should bea Waltham. 
hereipinnaesny ae This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
The World’s Finest Railroad Watch a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 
23 Jewels $80 and up Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 





Makers of the famous Waltham air friction quality Speed ters and Aut bile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 


mately one-thousandth of a centi- unseen by the human eye in the works of 
a watch, which mean all the difference to . 


you in dependability and value, givingan-* 
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A ne Taste 


it CHOCOLATES 
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FRECKLES ° 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots 


For the 1921 
Canning Season 

GOOD 

LUCK 


RED JAR RINGS 






a There’s no longer the slight 
- est need of feeling ashamed of 

your freckles, as Othine—double | 
strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. { 





Simply get an ounce of Othine— 
double strength—from any drug- 
gist and apply a little of it night 


and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 


It is unnecessary to 
pay more as GOOD 
LUCK rings meet 
the severest requirements of cold pack 
canning. It is poor economy te pay 
less and e ndanger the keeping quali- 
ties of your fruits and vegetables. 
If you cannot find GOOD LUCK rings 


in your town send 10c for sample dozen 
and new book on cold pack canning 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 





Be sure to ask for the double 


strength Othine as this is sold un- 
der guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles. 


























‘sAbbott’s soul, when after eighteen years 
of ltving surrounded by naked, ugly 
sordidness, she can still smile and believe 
in the efficacy of loving kindness and 
gentleness and patience. 


February 6. 

Would it help you to understand Purple 
River and its personnel if I divulge secrets 
and tell what salaries Uncle Sam pays us 
to teach his tame Indian how to read the 
Congressional Record, where the Indian 
appropriation bills are printed; and how 
to figure, so he can work out the percent- 
age of said appropriations that should 
eventually trickle through to him. Which 
isn’t any easy matter, for while it is 
generally conceded that figures don’t lie, 
still liars can—and do—figure. And how 
to grow alfalfa where nature never suc- 
ceeded in growing anything but sage- 
brush; and how the prevailing mode for 
wearing shirt ends is inside the trousers 
and not outside; and how to have 
cirrhosis of the liver instead of evil spirits 
in his insides. 

Well. The Agent is paid eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. ‘The physician 
twelve hundred, the principal teacher 
eight hundred, the other teachers get six 
hundred, as do the matrons, the cook gets 
five hundred, the farmer seven hundred 
and twenty, the carpenter ditto, the 
disciplinarian nine hundred and_ the 
Indian assistants four hundred and eighty 
dollars per annum! 

I ask you, in all seriousness of heart and 
purpose, to visualize the class of people 
who would be willing to live on an Indian 
reservation, thirty-five miles from a 
frontier town, in surroundings devoid of 
all ordinary comforts, and limited for 
social intercourse to the society of uncon- 
genial companions, for the remunerations 
I have listed. 

And yet when you have so visualized 
them, you will have to prune your vision. 
For maugre the undesirable environment, 
the shamefully inadequate salaries, there 
are some very worthy people on the 
Purple River payroll. 

A percentage so small as to be negligible 
is here for the reason that Miss Abbott is 
here, because theirs is the genuine mission- 
ary spirit, and bears little relationship to 

the amount of their monthly salary check. 
A much larger percentage is here because 
they can not make as much money at 
anything else, absurd as that statement 
seems. Which puts the correct hallmark 
on them. 

As for the rest, I am brought back to 
my opening quotation. Nothing but 
inter-planetary insanity will account for 
some of these people remaining at the 
Purple River Indian School. Thank you, 
Mr. Shaw, so much. You are very 
helpful. 

Civil Service has passed strange fellows 
in its time. Many of them filter through 
into the Indian Service at fifty dollars per 
month. If this uplifting of Papa Lo and 
all the little Los is worth doing at all— 
which Congress seems to think a debat- 
able question, as witness its haggling over 
the few millions of dollars appropriated 
yearly—then in the name of the sainted 
Aborigines who massacred our forefathers, 
why not do it well? 

And ‘will it be, or can it be done well, so 
long as it is entrusted largely to men 
whose abilities can command but eighteen 
hundred dollars a year and Jess? Many of 
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THE KAMPKOOK for TOURISTS 


The thoughtful tourist and vacationist who goes Kampkook 
equipped never worries about when or where to eat. The 
American Kampkook makes him independent of hotels and 
enables him to cook his own meals anywhere, with all the con- 
venience, economy and cleanliness of home cooking. 


The Kampkook burns gasoline or distillate, has two burners 
which produce a clean blue flame and may be regulated as 
desired. Set up and.going in a jiffy; handy, durable and wind 
proof—perfectly safe where wood camp fires are prohibited. 


The Kampkook is sold by leading Hard- 


ware and Sporting Goods dealers; look for 


the name plate—be sure you get the 
AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 


Attractive folder on the 
Kampoven, Kampkook Kitchenette and 





829 Clark St., 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Kampkook, 





ITS ALL INSIDE 


Folding Handle Fry Pans sent on request. STE PICHT O LES oon 
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Hair Brush 
with Removable 


The Merrwoid Hair Brush 









Rubber Cushion _ 


A Woman Will Tell 


little intimate beauty secrets, and 
recommend to her friends the brush 
which keeps her hair so soft and 
glossy. 


Mexwaid HAIR BRUSH 


The Removable Rubber Cushion 
simplifies washing and _ sterilizing. 
At all drug and department stores— | 

| 





$1.00 and up. 


Monarch 
Brush Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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, these underpaid people are doing con- 
| s scientious work. Because you are crazy 
| is no reason you can’t work at it. But [ 
wonder what would happen the uplifting 
scheme if more really sane people were set 


at it, with sane salaries back of —_ 


February 26. 

There is a small hill back of mri ell 
which is a very popular spot with the 
boys. They have made a beaten track in 
the snow, poured water on it till the sur- 
face was icy and so have an ideal coasting 
place. Of course a hand sled is unknown 
to them. What do they coast on? | 
will tell you. 

Back of each building is—or was—a 
large wooden barrel placed there fo: 
refuse. I saw the large boys conferrin; 
together outside my window. They evi 
dently decided that the game was wort! 
the penalty, for with one accord the, 
pounced upon that barrel, which imme 
diately dissolved itself into staves. Th: 
boys fortunate enough to secure a stavé 
at once sought the top of the hill, and 
whiz, down they came. 

They tie strings to one end of the stave 
and coast standing up. They slide down 
in the slightly undignified position which 
in my degenerate youth was termed 
“belly-bunk.” The disciplinarian soon 
reported the mysterious disappearance of 
every refuse barrel at the school. 

Miss Abbott says the forefathers of 
these boys used buffalo ribs to slide down 
hill on. Now anatomically a buffalo rit 
and a barrel stave are similar, in shape at 
least, if not in original design. I suppose 
the sight of those barrel staves awakened 
in their brown heads an atavistic memory. 

It is to be noticed that the staves fell 
to the large boys. The unfortunate stave- 
less little boys stand looking disconso- 
lately on. But the small boys’ matron 
announces the sudden and complete tear- 
ing asunder of that portion of a boy’s 
trousers technically known as the seat. 

Yesterday I heard the matron call 
across the yard: “Leupp, don’t you slide 
down hill on your pants.” Poor Leupp. 
He doubtless reasoned that since they 
were Government pants and didn’t cost 
him anything, why should he be careful 
of them? 

He knew very well the marton would 
have to give him another pair when these 
were worn out. Even at Purple River 
pants are a necessary and even obligatory 
part of a school boy’s equipment. [| 
noticed that Leupp continued to slide. 


Other articles by Estelle Aubrey Brown 
on her Indian schvol experiences will appear 
in early issues. These portraits of the 
Purple River people, red and white, are 
drawn by a clever woman who has lived 
observantly among them. We laughed often 
while we read these vivid sketches in manu- 
script, but tears were always close to the 
laughter. In our judgment, these graphic 
descriptions of a little-known phase of 
Western life rank with the best in the litera- 
ture of the American Indians’ sordid tragedy. 
Now that you have read some of these 
sketches, what do you think?—The Editors. 
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High Hurdles 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Good eatings, Mrs. Haines,” ap- 
plauded her haoed “good eatings!” 

After the dishes were stacked they lay 
in long chairs of Chinese wicker on the 
terrace. The dry air of the foothills, 
which was warming day by day, caressed 
them. The girl felt it eddying against her 
face, pushing through her thin blouse to 
ripple over her shoulders and arms. 

“Oh, night!” she cried suddenly, reach- 
ing her hands up toward it. “It is so 
lonely, so far removed, and still so lovely. 
See the stars, Dick. Infinitely distant, 
but so bright they might be white lights 
hung in the boughs of our oak tree. 
Don’t you love it, Dick? Aren’t you 
happy?” 

He leaned over from his chair to catch 
her hands in his. ‘Perfectly happy, 
sweetheart. You mustn’t think, Clem, 
that I wouldn’t rather be with you than at 
lodge. But—” He sighed and stopped. 

After that the subject was tabu between 
them. Once Bob Williams came to Clem- 
ency and asked her, with obvious embar- 
rassment, if she had known that Dick was 
“ooing through the chairs.” Once the 
Horticultural Commissioner for the 
county, coming in from an admiring 
round of the orchard to share their lunch, 
inquired genially: “Why don’t I see you 
at lodge any more, Haines? You're not 
staying away because I’m master, are 
you? I’d been counting on you. You 
have been one of our best members.” 

She had felt Dick’s steady eyes on her 
as he answered: ‘Well, this is a pretty 
lonesome place to leave my wife alone in 
of an evening.” 

“But there’s a woman’s auxiliary, you 
know, Mrs. Haines,” the Commissioner 
had assured her. “My wife couldn’t be 
persuaded to stay home from that.” 

It was amazing that a matter which 
they never mentioned should be so often 
in her mind. It was amazing that she 
should go through the little festivities 
which she always planned for Saturday 
evenings with such an inner ache. The 
goodies that packed the supper basket 
they opened after a cool dip in Bear River, 
the meal they ate on the top of “Big Hill,” 
whence they looked down the sweep of 
the Sacramento Valley, past the Marys- 
ville Buttes, to the Coast Range blue 
against the sunset, had little savor for her. 

It was her hurt pride, she told herself. 
With all Dick’s love for her—and that was 
an emotion so patent, expressed in big and 
little things so many times a day, as to 
admit of no question—she was neverthe- 
less reduced to cajoling his enjoyment on 
Saturday evenings. 


HE summer waned. Presently she was 

spicing the pears Frankie brought her 
from the Williams’ older trees. The fire- 
place was dispossessed of its sugar-pine 
cones. When Christmas logs burned on 
its hearth, and snow lay along the outer 
edge of the terrace, Evelyn Potter, her 
room-mate at college, journeyed up to tell 
her of her engagement, to plan a March 
wedding at which Clemency, in her own 
wedding gown, would be matron of honor. 
The Saturday evening of Evelyn’s stay 
went as unconstrainedly as all evenings 
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Out in the country where the grass 1s 
green in rolling pastures, sleek dairy 
herds produce the good rich milk you 
buy under the Carnation label. Evap- 
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orated to the thickness of cream, this” 


and sterilized to insure its purity for you. 
Use it for every milk purpose: for cook- 
ing, drinking, and as cream with cereals, 
coffee, and desserts. Send for Carnation 
Cook Book. It contains tested recipes. 
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Cheese Souffle—2 tablespoonfuls butter, 2 table- Breakfast Ramekins — Meat, 


spoonfuls tour, 34 teaspoonful salt, speck of 
cayenne, 44 cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup cheese 
(grated if dry, chopped if soft), 3 eggs (separated). 
Melt butter, add flour and seasonings, mix well, 
and add Carnation Milk and cheese. Cook until 
sauce is thickened and cheese melted. Add 
beaten yolks of eggs and set aside to cool; then 
foldin the beaten whites of eggs. Putinto buttered 
baking dish, set in shallow pan of hot water, and 
bake in medium oven for 25 or 30 minutes. Serve 
with white sauce, creamed potatoes, or any other 
creamed vegetable. 


Carnation Milk, 
salt and pepper, eggs, butter. Chop left-over 
meat (beef, lamb, chicken, etc.), and moisten 
well with Carnation Milk and water, diluted 
half and half. Season with salt and_ pepper 
(paprika if liked). Put a heaping tablespoon- 
ful into each well buttered ramekin dish or cup. 
Drop an egg on top of each, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, add a bit of butter, and bake ina moderate 
oven until white of egg is “‘set.’’ 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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should go. But she found herself prepar- ter 
ing for the arrival of the next one with her the 
usual worried planning. wa 
With the spring, she told herself, and J 
the rush of ploughing and gardening, dis 
things would be better. Her irritation 
would leave her. ing 
It did not. It increased. The wear of ne 
the heavier work augmented the wear of 
| the unmentioned friction between them Wi 
And they saw no one but each other. Sh: Hi 
knew the other fruit ranchers were busy E: 
| as were they, with spring work. Bob Wil- H 
liams had hired two men to help him, and Fi 
Frankie was cooking for them. The road; he 
| out from town were too muddy to tempt cc 
women to return the cool calls she duti- e) 
fully made on them. But surely fewer o' 
| driv ers on the road halted at the red gate Ww 
to raise a hail for Dick. Surely they were 
being left quite to themselves and their SI 
orchard. r 
She began to count forward to the I 
twenty-fifth of March and Evelyn’s wed- a 
ding as to her moment of escape. 
When it and its bustle were over, there V 
| was another one for which she was begged 1 


| to “stay down.” And then her family 
| clung to her. Her father wanted her com- 


| mother had not been quite well in the 








pany on a motor trip to Los Angeles. Her 






winter—and wouldn’t Clem stay to help 
her open the cottage at Carmel? She lin- 
gered on, with Dick’s approval. “The 
slavey’s getting a strangle-hold on the 
cook stove,” he wrote her. “Sit tight a 
few weeks longer, young lady, and I'll 
come down and bring you home.” ‘The 
sentence occurred in one of his longer 
letters—one of those headed “Saturday 
Evening.” 

She was touched by his loyalty. She 
had not wanted him to go to lodge, and he 
would not take advantage of her absence 
to disregard her wish. But she was also 
annoyed by it. He had liked going. It 
had provided him, he had said, with asso- 
ciation. And now she was away and he 











| was lonely. Why didn’t he go? She was 


minded to go back and ask him the ques- 
tion. She wanted to see her own house, 
and her own husband. 


HEN Dick arrived, sunburned and 
compact, with the alert carriage of his 
head that she always associated with his 


| old track days, she was so glad to see him 
| that she flung herself on him and wept. 


| adoring eyes. When her father said ; 


“Oh, Dick, I didn’t know I could miss 
any one so horribly, or any place. Yes, I 
have had a lovely time—but let’s go home. 
I can’t celebrate my first wedding anni- 
versary any place but in our own house.” 

She watched his ev ery movement pe 


parting: “Dick’s a fine fellow. But the 
boy’s a sphinx. He always was silent, but 
now he never opens his mouth. Look out 
for that ranch life, Clem. He needs con- 
tact with men and affairs,” she was so 
angry she could have shaken the kindly 
lawyer. 

She was glad when the white ferry-boat 
pulled out of the San Francisco slip, 
gladder when they had reached the Oak- 
land mole and settled themselves on the 
observation platform of the Limited. 

Had the woman who had come to cook 
for him really given him decent meals? 
Had Frankie been as generous as ever and 
had him over often? Had his new disc 
harrow come? 

Under the warmth of her unfeigned in- 
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terest silent Dick expanded. By the time 
they betook themselves to the diner he 
was almost voluble. 

A road club had been formed in their 
district. 

“Fine!” interpolated Clem, remember- 
ing the many times he had spoken of the 
need of one. 

And old Bob was its president. Bob 
was getting to be quite a public character. | 
He had been made a director of the Fruit | 
Exchange, and a trustee of the Union | 
High School. And oh, by the way, 
Frankie had sent her love, and said to tell 
her she was furious because she couldn’t 
come into town to meet her, but the fruit 
exchangers had chosen that day of all 
others to invade their district, and she 
would have to feed them. | 

“Frankie is a dear!’ said Clemency, | 
suddenly and warmly. “I—I hadn’t | 
realized how glad I shall be to see her.” | 
Then she relapsed into silence and an 
abstracted consumption of her salad. 

“Dick,” she asked rather hesitantly, 
when luncheon was over, “just how did 
Bob come to be president of the road 
club? He isn’t an engineer of course— 
and you are—” 

“Now see here!” responded her hus- 
band. “Bob should be president of that 
club. He bolstered up every one of the 
first meetings and drove round of even- 
ings to see the people who hadn’t shown | 
up at them. He doesn’t know beans 
about road construction, but in half an 
hour I can tell him what’s what about 
that. And he does know how to handle 
the inhabitants.” 

“Did the meetings start after I left? I 
never heard of them.” 


“Oh, no, they must have commenced | 


sometime back in February.”” 

“Why didn’t you go to them, Dick?” 

He raised his eyes to hers a little re- 
luctantly. “Why, I knew you didn’: like 
to be left alone in the evening.” Dick 
could be trusted to tell her the truth, even 
truth which he disliked to speak and she 
to hear. 

“Oh!”? said Clemency. 

Her husband’s incapacity for speech 
seemed to fall upon her. They went 
through Roseville and Rocklin, Auburn 
and Clipper Gap, while she sat silent by 
the window. 


O this was what happened to one. One 

kept, and one lost. One gave, and one 
had. Frankie, with less than her breed- 
ing, with half her education, had given 
Bob to his friends and associates, had 
flung herself whole-souled into Bob’s in- 
terests. And Bob was getting the contact 
with men and affairs which her shrewd 
father had declared Dick needed. 

She’ had asked how Bob came to be 
president of the road club. She would not 
ask about the Fruit Exchange. She knew 
that most of its directors were old and 
active members of the lodge. 

The brakeman called their own stop. 





Corns used to be treated by 
fakers. il 

But science has found a better 
way to treat corns. And millions 
have adopted it. 

The modern way is Blue-jay 
—liquid or plaster. A famous 
chemist perfected it. This great 
surgical dressing house pre- 
pares it. 









They were out in their own little town. | 


There was the cut where half a hill had | \ 


given way before the spread of trackage; 
the red road pitching up past the hotel 


out which they would presently drive; up | 


the street the line of narrow-fronted, iron- 
doored brick stores that had known the 
days of gold-dust and of the building of 
the trans-continental railway. 


Quick tears stung her eyelids. It was 


their town, the nucleus of whatever social 
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Blue-jay is applied by a touch. 
The corn pain ends instantly. 
Then the corn is gently loosened. 
In a little while-it comes out. 
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Blue-jay 
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It is folly to pare corns or to 
treat them in unscientific ways. 
This new way is ending some 20 
million corns a year. It will end 
yours any time you let it. 

Prove this tonight. 
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The Camper’s Friend! 


You will enjoy your camp and outing more this 
summer if you take along a— 


Gleman Q 
“The Light of a Thousand Uses” 


It will light up the whole camp. Outside, it is always 
ready for any job any night in any weather. 
it is just the thing for card playing, reading, or ‘just 


Gives a pure white light of 300 
candle power—more light than 
20 old-style oil lanterns. Fitted 
with Coleman high-power man- 
| tlesthatstandall the bangs and 
jars of outing use. 
about a penny a night to use. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 

121 So. Los Angeles St. 
St. Paul 
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Inside, 


Lights with matches. Makes and 
burns its own gas from common 
motor gasoline. Safe. Clean. Eco- 
nomical. Always ready. Rain- 
proof and bug-proof. Can’t blow 
out in the wildest gale. Built of 
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arranged Irish Elegance roses in a silver 


her wedding gifts. 


and civic life they might be lucky enough, 
or wise enough, to make for themselves. 
She was no longer a San Francisco girl. 
She was not even wholly a University of 
California graduate who had grouped on 
Philosophy. She was a woman from 
Colfax! 

It was not until they crossed Dog Bar 
bridge over Bear River that she gathered 
courage to speak. 

“Dick, I was wrong about it. I—I] 
want you to go to lodge Saturday night.”’ 

Dick shook his head. “I shan’t go,” 
said he with finality. “I’ve been away so 
long I’m absolutely out of things down 
there. I shouldn’t care to begin again.’ 

There the subject dropped. The ranch 
life took Clemency in as if she had never 
been away from 1s. She went whistling 
about her house, the next morning, in 
great contentment. © Dick took her out 
beyond the stable to see the new land 
that had been cleared, stopped at it to 
show her the horse he had got in a trade. 

She was happy as she had never been 
content as she had never been, except for 
one thing. And about that she made her 
plans. 

They 
Williams. 

“You know tomorrow is our first wed- 
ding anniversary, Frankie. So you and 
Bob must come over and have supper and 
celebrate it with us. What is that? The 
Commissioner and his wife staying with 
you? Why, bring them too, of course. 
Dick’s awfully fond of him. No, no, my 
dear, we will not come to your house in- 
stead, even if I am just home. It won’t 
be the sort of meal you'd celebrate an 
anniversary with, Frankie. Just an easy 
supper, truly, Frankie.” 


LEMENCY hung the receiver back 

upon its hook with shaking fingers. 
The Commissioner was master of the 
lodge. It would have been bad enough 
with Bob and Frankie. But these two 
others, they were terrifying! 

Between her moments of fright, her 
sense of humor kept plaguing her with the 
fact that the supper she was giving to 
start Dick back to lodge was, from golden 
buck to pound cakes, a replica of the one 
she had once cooked to solace him for 
staying away from it. The centerpiece at 
least was different, she thought, as she 


included telephoning Frankie 


bowl that had been the most gorgeous of 


Once the Commissioner could be 









dragged in from the orchard so that it 
could begin, it was a successful supper. 
Very merry, very home-y. At its end, 
when there remained on the table only the 
roses and the coffee cups, Clemency laid 
hold of the edge with both hands and drew 
a long breath. 

Dick had said, the Sunday he asked her 
to marry him, ‘that life held plenty of 
hurdles one would have to take. She 
would try to go at this one with her head 
up, as he had carried his in the field days 
that seemed so far away. 

“Bob,” said Clemency—and her head 
was up, her cheeks flushed, her wide eyes 
shining—‘‘a year ago today, at my wed- 
ding breakfast, they made me make a 
speech. I hadn’t anything to say then. 
What does a new bride know? But now— 
I should like to be urged to address the 
company ” 
“Speech!” 


le It SHoutp Happen THat A DeaLer 
ReFuses To Carry Our Our OrFer, | 

SEND THE Open PackAce With THE © 
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“Speech!” echoed the Commissioner, 
and clapped his pudgy hands. 

She leaned forward—she must do some- 
thing with her fingers since she couldn’t 
keep them still—and pulled one of the 
roses from the bowl. 

“T want to confess to you,” she began 
slowly, “one of the things that this bride 
has learned, now that she is a year old. 
[t is that if any two of us—Mr. and Mrs. 
Commissioner, or Bob and Frankie, or 
Dick and I—live for each other alone we 
become pretty poor, narrow sort of in- 
dividuals. ‘hon people know that 
always. Frankie did. But it has taken 
me a whole year to find it out. At least,” 
she corrected herself, “it has taken me a 
whole year to admit it to myself. And 
even now that I have admitted it, I find 
{ can’t change things all by myself. I 
need help—from you, Mr. Commissioner.” 

Her eyes had never left the coppery- 


leaved blossom in her hand. Now she | 


forced herself to raise them to the face, 
intent and grave, of the Master of the 
Lodge. ‘‘I must ask you to order Dick to 
appear at lodge meeting tomorrow 
evening!” 

She saw the quick raising of the Com- 
missioner’s brows. She saw the look Bob 
and Frankie gave each other. Even peo- 
ple so kind, so loyal as they were couldn’t 
refrain from that. She’d have to go the 
whole course. You didn’t win a race after 
one hurdle. 

“Tt was my fault he ever stopped 
going,” she went on. ‘You all know that. 
I didn’t think that sort of thing mattered. 
I’d heard a good deal of adverse criticism 
from my father and his friends of the men 
they called ‘joiners.’ And so, for my own 
pleasure—yes, and pride— and because 
I honestly couldn’t see that it could make 
any real difference to him—I was honest 
about that, Dick—” 

“Clem!” he cried, coming round the 
table, ‘you mustn’t go on this way!” 

“Sh-h-h!” she put a hand across his 
mouth. “So I stopped his going. And 
now, for a punishment to me, I suppose, 
now that I see I was mistaken, Dick 
doesn’t want to go back. I understand 
how he feels about it. He was going 
through the chairs, or whatever you 
called it, Bob, that day you came to reason 
with me and I wouldn’t see the light. And 
by and by he’d have been a master, and a 
past master. When he goes back, he’ll 
be nowhere, and he’ll feel, just at first, 
awfully foolish.” 

She stopped a moment. What dears 
they all were! Mrs. Commissioner had 
got hold of her hand and was stroking the 
quiver out of it. The Commissioner him- 
self was beaming upon her as if he person- 
ified the benevolence of his entire order. 
Frankie was shamelessly mopping her 
eyes with her napkin. 

“Tt’s another part of my punishment 
that I can’t spare him that feeling alto- 
gether, that I can’t put the blame where 
it belongs so that every one will realize it. 
But you men can help me to do it some- 
what. You can pass the word that 
Haines’ wife has been a fool, but that she 
knows it. That she’s learning some sense 
now, that she’s—she’s— 

“Oh,” she cried, stretching her hands 
out toward the kind faces that blurred 
before her brimming eyes, ‘“‘it came to me 
when we got off the train yesterday how 
much I wanted to be—one of the women 
from Colfax!” 
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Hand-rubbed mahogany finish clock 
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‘Time 


HEN the evening shadows cover 

the footprints of the departing day, 
you will realize how companionable a 
good timepiece can really be if you place 
a Gilbert Clock on your table or book- 
case. There is an almost human friend- 
liness about it that helps create the at- 
mosphere of home. 


Some Gilbert Clocks announce the hours 
with rich, melodious voices: others are 
silent except for a faint pulse-beat, 
elusive as the overtones from an or- 
chestra. There are Gilbert Radium 
Clocks whose friendly faces and faithful 
hands mark the passing of the busy 
hours, and glow at night with a gentle 
radiance, soft as a firefly gleam. 

For more than a century, this Company 
has been making good clocks at Winsted. 
We are proud of the fact that in thou- 
sands of homes Gilbert Clocks are re- 
garded as faithful and familiar friends— 
not mere pieces of mechanism. 


Plain or Radium Dials 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Winsted, Conn. 
*‘Makers of good clocks since 1807”’ 
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Some Men Swear— 
Others Just Smoke 


This is just another fisherman’s story. 
A pipe and tobacco have something to do 
with it. Somehow when a man’s in the 
worst luck, a few pulls at the little old pipe 
help to buck up” his courage, make him 
able to grin and yell, ‘‘Next!”” But the story: 

The late William Marion Reedy went 
tuna fishing off the Paeific Coast. ‘The 
tuna are kept in a roundhouse somewhere 


over near Japan,” he wrote, “and one of* 


them is released every 80 often to make the 
round trip of the Pacific.” 

Out in a motor launch with a boatman, 
he finally hooked one—a sixty-pounder— 
no, by Jove, an eighty-pounder. The boat 
had to do a merry-go-round to keep the 
line from going under the keel. He reeled 
and unreeled to keep the line from parting. 
For 1 hour and 11 minutes man and fish 
fought. Then the tuna seemed tired out; 
it began to come in, when: 

“The boatman stoops’for the gaff and 
the fisherman raises the pole to an ap- 
proximation of the perpendicular—crack! 
The line parts like a fiddle-string and one 
end whips around the pole. The fish sinks 
like a stone. 

“The fisherman looks at the boatman, 
who looks back one glance, then turns to 
his levers. Nota 
word! The fisherman 
sits down and looks 
at the sea as if it were 
not there—as if the 
tuna had plunged 
away with the life of 
him. Wearily, almost 
somnambulistically, he 
reaches for pouch 
and pipe and fills 
the latter from 
the former and 
strikes a match.” 

Some men 
swear—others 
just smoke. 

It helps a lot to 
have the right to- 
bacco at hand in 
times of hard luck. 

That may be Edgeworth. 

Only you can tell that. 

Simply send us your name and address 
on a posteard. If you will add the name 
of the dealer to whom you will go for more 
in case you like Edgeworth, we would 
appreciate that courtesy on your part. 

We will despatch to you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then sliced into thin, moist 
wafers. One slice rubbed between the hands 
furnishes an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the can into the bow! of your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 
and burn freely and evenly. 

For the free samples which we would 
like you to judge, address Larus & Brother 
Company, 36 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchanis—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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| Devil's 


Spawn 


(Continued from page 20) 


Somewhere along that rock-crusted coast, 
he reflected bitterly, Diablo had claimed 
another of the Lang boats only a few 
months ago. Somewhere among the 
white-crested rocks his father and Bill 
Lang had met their death. He wondered 
where, but did not ask. Perhaps she 
would speak of it. 

For some. time he watched the mist- 
clouds flee before the brightening rays of 
the rising sun. Then he noticed that 
Dickie Lang was standing by his side. 
Her eyes, too, were on’ the rugged island. 

“The devil dumped it there,” he heard 
her say in a low voice. “And when he saw 
what a hellish coast it was, he named it 
after himself. That is what Dad used to 
say.” She flung out an arm in the direc- 
tion of a towering peak. “At the base of 
that highest cliff was where the Gu// went 
onthe rocks. They'call it ‘Hell-hole.’ ” 

Staring in silence at the saddle-backed 
mountain, their minds traveled into the 
past. Then Gregory asked: 

“Does any one live on the island?” 

“Tt’s a sheep ranch. A man by the 
name of Bandrist has it leased on long 
time from the government. He’s Swiss, 
I think. He farms a little of the land that 
isn’t too rocky and runs a lot of sheep over 
the rest. The island is about twenty miles 
long by ten in the widest place.” 

“Ts the fishing good here?” 

“Fine. Only it’s dangerous. Fogs in 
spring and summer and storms the rest 
of the year. Lots of albacore and tuna. 
But it costs boats and sometimes men to 
get them. Dad used to fish here, but 
something was always sure to happen 
about the time he got well started. Just 
like yesterday. Dhiablo’s a place,” she 

said slowly, ‘‘where a man just can’t make 


a mistake. If he does, no one ever knows 
what it was. For he never lives to tell his 
story.” 


She pointed to the frowning cliffs which 
guarded the shoreline and extended far 
out into the sea in a series of white-capped 
reefs. 

“No anchorage,” she explained. ‘And 
a strong inshore current. When you get 
weather out here it’s nasty and it hits you 
all in a bunch.” 

As they neared the island the Pelican 
slowed down to wait for the Curlew which 
was lagging astern. 

“Jones must be having engine trouble,” 
commented Dickie. ‘Or else Diablo has 
him buffaloed too.” 

“What do you mean?” Gregory asked. 

Lowering her voice so that it would not 
reach the two fishermen on the Pelican, 
Dickie answered: 

“They all give Diablo a wide berth. 
The fishermen are scared stiff over it. 
If you'll listen, they’ll tell you wild stories 
of great caves, mysterious noises and big 
boats creeping along the shores of the 
island in the dark. Look at Manuel. 
Went clean out of his head. And you 
could see the others believed him. They'd 
believe anything about Diablo. What’s 
the matter, Jones, having trouble?” 

She addressed the Curlew’s skipper as 
he brought his craft alongside. 

“Been havin’ it all the way over,” the 
man growled. ‘“Compression’s gettin’ 








worse all the time.” He drew a grimy 
hand across his blackened forehead and 
squinted in the direction of the island. 
No place to be foolin’ round with a 
cripple, either,” he added. ‘“‘Reckon I'd 
better lay to till I get patched up.” 

The girl’s brow wrinkled. 

“All right, Jones. I’ll go on. Follow 
when you can. We'll be round the next 
point. Can you beat that?” she exclaimed 
to Gregory. ‘‘He has cold feet too. And 
he’s one of the best men I have.” 

Keeping well off the headland they 
rounded the point and turned shoreward. 

“Tn there.” 

Johnson jerked his head toward a small! 
cove which lay almost hidden beneath the 
brow of an overhanging cliff. 

Dickie ordered a halt. 

“Can’t chance it in there with the 
Pelican. Throw out the hook and keep 
your motor warm, Johnson. We may 
have to get out of here in a hurry. Keep 
an eye on the chain. If she starts drifting 
you'll be in on the rocks before you can 
snub her up. Put the dory over, Tom, 
and we'll go ashore and have a look.” 


NDER the powerful sweep of Tom 

Howard’s oars the small boat darted 
from the shadow of the launch and sped 
toward the cove. Rounding the natural 
arch by which the point projected itself 
into the sea, they entered the little cove 
which nestled at the base of the over- 
hanging cliff. Bisecting the cove, a rugged 
ledge of rock jutted out into the sea. 
Dickie shaded her eyes with her hand, 
half-rising from her seat. 

Cradled between two jagged rocks at 
the extreme end of the ledge, her stern 
angling sharply, her bow washed by the 
lapping waves, bruised and broken, lay 
all that was left of her favorite vessel. 

Only the girl’s eyes mirrored her emo- 
tion as she stared at the wreck. 

“Looks like they made a clean job of 
it,” she observed coolly. “Land in there, 
Tom. We'll climb up the ledge and walk 
over.” 

Pulling the dory up on the rocks they 
stumbled over the slippery eel-grass and 
came near the ill-fated craft. Dickie’s 
eyes shone as she examined the hull. 

“Looks like Manuel wasn’t dreaming 
after all!” she ejaculated, pointing te the 
jagged hole in the Petrel’s side. ‘“Some- 
body sure bumped him all right. Wonder 
who it could have been, so close in.” 

Further examination of the wreck went 
on in silence. The engine was half sub- 
merged and the water poured from the 
splintered hull and splashed to the rocks 
in a series of tiny cataracts. 

“Not much of a chance to save any- 
thing but the motor and the shaft,” diag- 
nosed the girl, when she had looked the 
craft over. ‘‘And we'll have to work 
pretty lively to even do that. She’ll break 
up on the flood if there’s any sea.” 

She walked round the Petrel’s bow and 
scrambled to the ledge. 

“Looks like we were going to have com- 
pany,” she announced, pointing in the 
direction of the bluff where three men 
were descending the trail to the beach. 
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That Pretty Home— 
Keep it Attractive 


with a little paint, varnish or enamel that you can apply yourself 


















We make a specialty of advice on painting They spread easily, cover well, are attractive 
home things. We furnish free detailed advice on _in finish and very durable. Easy, and great fun 
refinishing your own furniture, floors, walls, etc. to use them. Economical, too. 


We tell you how to prepare the surface for We are one of the largest manufacturers of 
refinishing. What kind of paint, varnish or paints, varnishes, etc., in the United States and 
enamel to use. What kind of brush. Where to make the very finest kind of goods. 
buy the material. Let our 72 years’ experience aid you. Follow 

“Just a can of paint, varnish or enamel and a Fuller’s Specification and you'll 
little work that’s fun,” will work wonders in get the right effects—depend on 
your home. Try it on furniture now in your that. 


storeroom. oF = Tell Us What 


After 72 years of experience in the manufactur- Don’t think you can’t do work You Have 
ing of paint products and their uses, Fuller makes like this simply because you 
a special line of paints, varnishes, enamels and haven’t ever done it. Try it, Rigo pera testa ie —. 
wall finishes for just such purposes—for you to with our help. See how delighted — want to get. Experts will tell you 


use yourself you will be. what to do—what kind of Finish to 
_ 9 ° buy, and where to buy it. 














Do it now. Use Fuller’s Service 
as well as Fuller’s Paints and Var- 


a i j a °° & nishes, and Enamels. 
Send coupon for “Home Service 
SPECIFICATION Paints,” a valuable small booklet of 


ee e @ e Fuller products for use in the home. 
Home Service'Paints 


Varnishes - Enamels 


il i Silkenwhite Enamel is “Fuller’s Specification” spi ans 

Ss kenwhite Enamel. A pure, white, lustrous and durable enamel ¥ W. P. Fuller & Co. 

Enamel for interior or exterior use. Dries with a full, Dept 151 Sen Francisco 
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Please send me a free copy of “Home Service 
Paints.” 


brilliant gloss. The finish is an intense white, as | 
smooth and desirable as porcelain. Obtainable in seven other attrac- 
tive shades. Gloss, Eggshell and Flat Finish. | 
Also makers of Rubber Cement Floor Paint, Decoret, “Fullerwear”"— 
the Spar Varnish for every purpose— Fifteen-for-Floors Varnish, Wash- | 
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San Francisco. Branches in 16 Cities in the 
West. Dealers Everywhere 
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Reaching the ledge the strangers came 
steadily toward the wreck and halted 
within a few feet of the salvage party. 
As they jabbered in a French dialect, 
Gregory listened intently. 

Dickie’s hand stole to the pocket of her 
coat. The men appeared much excited. 
It. was best to take no chances. Her 
fingers sought the handle of her automatic 
in vain. Cursing her negligence in leaving 
the Colt aboard the Pelican, she stepped 
forward for a parley with the strangers. 

Gregory and Howard placed themselves 
about her as the men shuffled closer. 

“I don’t get it,” exclaimed Dickie. 
“What kind of a lingo are they speaking, 
anyway!” 

Gregory was dividing his attention be- 
tween the man with the red beard and the 
weasel-faced stranger who was gesticulat- 
ing so wildly with his long arms. 

“Red-beard says nobody’s allowed on 
the island, or words to that effect,” he 
interpreted. “Weasel-face backs him up 
in it and says for us to beat it.” 

“Tell them what we’re here for. And 
that when we get the boat stripped we'll 
go and not before.” 

The red-bearded man shook his heavy 
head with slow comprehension. Weasel- 
face shuffled closer, his small eyes blinking 
malevolently. The third member of the 
party, a thick-set man with a face pitted 
by scars, motioned threateningly in the 
direction of the dory. 

Dickie brushed forward. 

“T’ll try ’em in dago,” she said. 

Gregory watched the strangers move 
closer to their leader as the girl began to 
speak; heard his low-voiced words; saw 
his arm flash out and grasp the girl 
roughly by the shoulder. 

Leaping toward him, Gregory found 
his way blocked by Weasel-face. The 
islander’s hand was fumbling at his belt. 

Gregory’s fist snapped his head back- 
ward. The man’s hands flew up. But 
not in time to block the vicious blow 
which caught him full on the chin. 
Weasel-face’s legs gave way under him 
and without a sound he sank in a heap to 
the rocks. 

Holding the girl in his great arms, the 
red-bearded man turned to see his com- 
panion fall by his side. With a snarl he 
reieased the struggling girl and shoved her 
from him to face Gregory. 

Before he could draw his knife Kenneth 
Gregory was upon him. 


CHAPTER IX 
ICKIE LANG reeled backward as 


the red-bearded man shoved her from 
him. The eel-grass was slippery beneath 
her feet. Vainly she strove to regain her 
balance, turned catlike in the air and 
broke her fall with her hands. As she 
rebounded to her feet she could see 
Gregory wrestling with the man who had 
precipitated the attack. Close by his 
side, Tom Howard grappled with the 
scar-faced islander. The third of the men 
lay on the rocks where he had fallen. 
The girl decided at once upon her course 
of action. Gregory and Howard were 
holding their own against the two men. 
It was up to her to see that the stunned 
man did not come to the assistance of his 
companions. He might regain con- 
sciousness any moment. Then _ there 
would be three against two. She remem- 
bered suddenly that there was rope on the 





Petrel. Better than that, there wasa rifle. 
It was but a few steps to the launch and | 
she covered it in a bound, caught the | 
mainstay and pulled herself aboard. 

Kenneth Gregory realized at the outset 
that he was up against a hard fight. In | 
his hurry to close with the red-bearded | 
islander his foot had slipped on the slimy | 
grass and he was forced to clinch to save 
himself from falling. This placed him at 
a marked disadvantage. His opponent 
was heavier by at least twenty pounds 
and was hugely muscled. Moreover he 
possessed a certain agility on the grass- 
covered rocks which rendered extremely 
hazardous any attempt on Gregory’s part 
to force the battle. The islander, at home 
on the slippery footing from the start, 
became the aggressor. 

For a time Gregory was content to hold 
his feet against the heavier man’s rushes. 
Men of that type he reasoned, were usually 
shortwinded. In time his opponent would 
exhaust himself with his efforts to throw 
bim to the rocks. Then his time would 
come. Ahead he noticed a clear space, 
free from grass. The solid rock would 
afford good footing. There he would have 
a better chance. 

If the islander was determined to crowd, 
he might as well crowd in the right direc- 
tion. Gregory changed front cautiously, 
working his body round the larger man 
and giving way before his bull-like rushes. 
When he reached the position he desired 
he checked his circling movement and 
began to retreat steadily. Keeping his 
feet wide apart, his body carefully poised, 
he backed slowly toward the spot he 
sought to reach. 

On the other side of the ledge Tom 
Howard battled with the scar-faced fellow. 
Of equal weight and strength, the struggle 
resolved itself into a question of endurance 
as the two men rolled over each other on 
the barnacled rocks in an effort by each to 
break the other’s grip and strengthen his 
own. Unconscious of their surroundings, 
their heads locked close to their straining 
bodies, they grappled blindly, working 
closer to a small crevice which lay across 
their path. For a brief instant they 
ceased struggling as their eyes fell upon 
the fissure. Then their bodies stiffened. 
With each man striving to pin the other 
beneath him as they fell they rolled to 
the crevice and dropped from view. 

Dickie, aboard the boat, flashed a 
glance at the gun-rack. The rifle was gone. 
The patent-clasp which had held the 
weapon in place, was wrenched free. Her 
eye traveled to the empty provision-locker 
which stood open. Close by it lay a small 
monkey-wrench with which some one had 
battered the padlock. 

A wrench would be better than nothing. 
She caught it up and ran to the deck. Se- 
curing a small coil of rope, she jumped to 
the rocks and raced in the direction of the 
spot where the weasel-faced man had 
sprawled upon the ledge. As she ran she 
caught a glimpse of Gregory giving way 
before the red-bearded islander. Of How- 
ard she could see nothing. She stopped | 
suddenly as she came in view of the spot 
where the man had fallen. 

The weasel-faced man was gone. | 


OLID rock beneath Gregory’s’feet at 
last. ‘‘Red-beard” had forced him to 
the exact spot he desired to reach. Gregory 
stopped retreating and again began to 
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Baker’s Cocoa | 
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ing a short time before re- 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it. in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





work his body round the islander. He 
must have Red-beard on the outside of 
the ledge. 

Divining his purpose, the big man stif- 
fened as he caught sight of the sea over his 
shoulder. Straining closer to Gregory’s 
throbbing body, he redoubled his efforts to 


| swing his lighter opponent to the outside. 


Red-beard’s breath began to come in 
gasps. He opened his mouth and sucked 
in the air feverishly. His corded muscles 








were beginning to relax. Gregory’s feet 
shot under the islander’s legs and the big 
man narrowly escaped falling. When he 
regained his te he could not see the 
| water. The cool air from the sea which 
| had been fanning his face now stirred the 

hair which covered his neck. He was on 
| the outside of the ledge overlooking the 
cove. 

Before he could recover from his sur- 
| prise he felt the fingers on his arm relax. 
| His opponent wriggled desperately in his 
arms, stiffened suddenly and crushed 
| against him. As he fought again to regain 
| his balance, Gregory freed an arm and his 
fist flashed to the islander’s ear. 
|  Red-beard grunted for breath. Again 

the rigidly flexed forearm cut under his 

guard and landed on his hairy chin. As he 
raised his huge arms to protect his head, 

Gregory twisted free. 

Ducking under the clumsy fist which 
beat the air above his head he swung again 
for the islander’s chin. With a snarl of 
rage the big man lowered his shaggy head. 
Then his angry growl changed quickly to 
a grunt of pain as he took the blow full on 
the cheek. Reeling dizzily, his hand 

| sought his girdle. His fingers closed on 
the hilt of his knife and jerked it free. 

Gregory lashed forward at the sight of 

| the steel. Grasping the uplifted arm he 
wrenched it inward, twisting the man half 
round. Surprised at the suddenness of the 
move, the islander gave way in a series of 
staggering steps which carried him to the 
edge of the rock ledge. 

Retaining his hold on the red-bearded 
man’s wrist, Gregory struck with all his 
force at the bulging chest. As the blow 
landed he felt the body of his big an- 
tagonist crumple in his arms and the knife 
clattered to the rocks. The islander stag- 
gered backward with his assailant press- 
ing hard against him. In their struggle 
both men had for the moment forgotten 
the grass which fringed the overhanging 
ledge. 

Gregory remembered it too late. Red- 
beard’s arms were still about him. Sud- 
denly he felt the dead weight of the man’s 
body. As he strove to break the islander’s 
hold he tottered on the brink of the ledge. 
He was being dragged downward. Before 
his eyes flashed the rock-dappled waters 
of the cove. 

His only chance lay in clearing the rocks 
below. His knees straightened with a 
jerk. Shoving his body outward, he 
plunged over the ledge with the islander 
clinging to him. 

The warning scream died on Dickie’s 
lips as she ran toward them. Checking 
her steps on the edge of the rocks, she 
stared at the ever-widening circles which 

| rippled the water and the jagged rocks 
which showed ominously dark beneath the 
surface. She followed the center of the 
ripples mechanically. Thank God they 
had hit in a clear space! But what chance 
would a man have, throttled like that by 
another? 






The cool rush of air on his throbbing 
face gave place to a cooler one as the water 
closed over Kenneth Gregory’s head. He 
felt his body sinking like a stone. The 
arms about him tightened. The blood 
pounded to his brain. To his mind flashed 
stories of swimmers who had_ been 
drowned by women by the fatal strangle- 
hold. He realized sharply that he was 
held by no woman but by a red-bearded 
giant, insane through fear, incapable of 
reason. Whatever he did must be done at 
once. 

With an effort which left his lungs press- 
ing hard against his ribs he freed an arm 
and worked it upward until he felt the 
matted hair of the islander’s beard. From 
there it was only a span to the throat. 
That was what he must reach. The throat. 
The words echoed through his brain. The 
throat. He must shut down on that and 
hang. His groping fingers reached for the 
illusive organ. Perhaps Red-beard had 
no throat. The grotesqueness of the idea 
caused him to want to laugh. It didn’t 
matter much after all. Not when—There 
itwas! His fingers stiffened and slid along 
the slippery flesh. Then they fastened, 
tightened and hung. 

Dickie Lang searched the faintly dim- 
pled waters from her commanding eleva- 
tion. Good God! Would they never come 
up? - Her closest scrutiny revealed no 
sign of the men beneath the surface. Ken- 
neth Gregory was drowned as his father 
had been drowned at Diablo. 

So intent was the girl upon her exam- 
ination of the water that she failed to see 
a limping figure emerge cautiously from 
behind a pile of rocks and drop into a 
nearby crevice. 


Eee the steady pressureofhis fingers 
Gregory felt the body of the islander 
relax. Then he became conscious in a vague 
sort of way, of movement. They were ris- 
ing to the surface or sinking lower to the 
bottom. Why couldn’t he tell which? He 
freed his legs from the inert form which 
twined itself about him, and kicked 
weakly. The red-bearded man slipped 
from him at the effort and he narrowly 
escaped losing his hold upon his throat. 
He kicked again. If he could only get one 
gulp of air he could make it. In spite of 
the ever-increasing pressure on his lungs 
he found himself growing sleepy. He was 
tired, worn out. If he could only fill his 
lungs with something to stop that dull 
pain, he could go to sleep and rest. 

Dickie Lang saw the dark blot of the 
two figures as they neared the surface. 
Then she thought of the rope in her hand. 
She could weight it with the wrench and 
throw it from where she stood. Uncoiling 
it, she measured the distance. Too far, 
she realized bitterly. She looked to the 
waters edge. The distance would be 
shorter from there. Shoving the wrench 
into her pocket and throwing the rope 
loosely round her neck, she crawled over 
the ledge and climbed downward. 

The ledge dipped sharply under the 
overhanging surface and extended shore- 
ward in a narrow shelf, carpeted by kelp 
and washed by the sea. Round that jut- 
ting boulder would be the best place. 
From there she could throw the rope to 
good advantage. She was about to shout 
encouragement when she heard the sharp 
splash of a stone falling into the water 
from the cliff. Shrinking closer to the 
rock she listened. Then crept silently on. 
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Air to breathe at last. Gregory lay pas- 
sive on the surface content to gulp it in 
in huge mouthfuls. Nothing else mattered 
now. His head throbbed painfully and 
his eyeballs burned in their sockets. But 
he had air and that was enough. As the 
pressure of blood on his brain lessened he 
became conscious of the fact that he was 
still gripping the islander’s throat. He 
released his fingers and the big head tilted 
forward until it rested face downward 
upon the water. Gregory realized he must 
get the man ashore at once. 

He turned his head slowly and saw the 
rock ledge only a few feet away. By that 
big overhanging boulder would be the 
place to land. There he could crawl up on 
the soft kelp and rest. Rolling the uncon- 
scious man to his back, he swam slowly 
for the ledge. 

Dickie reached the base of the project- 
ing rock and wedging her slender body 
into a small fissure, peered cautiously 
through the cleft. So close that she could 
ilmost touch him, alert and motionless, 





stood the weasel-faced man. His small | 


eyes were fixed upon the water. The hand 
which was nearest to her held a knife. 

Wriggling from the crevice she hastily 
retraced her steps. No use trying to 
squeeze through there. She would be in 
ull view before she would have a chance. 
Flashing a glance at the ragged surface of 
the boulder, she began to climb. 


ie was further to the ledge than Gregory 


thought. Something was the matter with 


his legs. His arms had no strength. They | 


had almost ceased to function. A sharp 
pain gripped his side and tore downward 
through his body. Still Gregory swam on. 
In another moment he could reach out and 
grip the kelp with his hand. He closed his 
eyes and swam mechanically. At length 
his extended fingers touched the sea-grass 
which fringed the ledge. Twining them 
eagerly about it he pulled his aching body 
closer and rested. 

Hand over hand Dickie Lang crawled 
upward and outward until she could see 
the water lapping at the ledge beaneth. 
From her vantage point she could see 
Gregory swimming on with closed eyes in 
the direction of the rocks. His limbs were 
moving slowly and his face was drawn 
with pain. Still he floundered on.Straight 
for the kelp-covered ledge—and Weasel- 
face. 

A sharp turn in the rocky pathway put 
the man in full view only a few feet below. 
Sheltered from sight of the struggling 
figure in the water, he waited in silence. 

If she called out to warn Gregory to 
seek a new landing place it was doubtful 
if he could make the beach in his ex- 
hausted condition. Such a course too 
would maker her presence known to the 
waiting villain who as yet had not ob- 
served her. It was better to take the 
man unwares. She thought of the rope. 
Perhaps she could loop it over his head. 
She gave up the idea at once. It could 
only fail. Jamming her hands into her 
pockets, her fingers closed on the wrench. 
She jerked it out and balanced it in her 
hand. A feeling of confidence surged over 
her. She couldn’t miss him from where 
she stood. Her pastime of flnging stones 
at the gulls when a child would stand her 
n good stead now. If the man looked up 
she would throw before he could recover 
from his surprise. 

Dragging his tired body wearily from 
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the water, Gregory pulled his unconscious 
companion after him. As he stretched the 
islander at full length on the soft kelp and 
knelt over him, he caught sight of a man’s 
foot protruding from behind a rock. 

Gregory stumbled to his feet at the 
sound of a muffled blow. Then a small 
wrench clattered to the rocks and fell with 
a splashy into a pool of water. 

kntw I could get him,” 
voice calied from above. 

Dickie Lang jumped down with shining 
eyes and made her way toward him 

“Buck up,” he heard her say. Then 
the voice trailed away into silence. 

When he regained consciousness, the 
girl was bending over him, rubbing his 
numbed limbs and slapping his cold flesh 
violently. 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” she 
said. “Don’t try to talk now. Lie still 
and rest. Feel better?” 


a girl’s 


E nodded. As he moved his head he 

noticed the two figures lying close be- 
side him. Noting the questioning look in 
his eyes, Dickie explained: 

“They’re all right or will be in a little 
while. When they come to I’m going to 
tie them up.” She flourished the coil of 
rope. As his strength returned, Gregory 
began to pick up the loose threads. 

“Howard?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t know where he is. . Don’t worry. 
Chances are he’s all right. He’s hard as 
nails. When you can walk we'll go and 
look for him.” 

They found the fisherman huddled 
against the rocks at the bottom of the 
small crevice. Close by his side lay the 
scar-faced islander. Both men were 
unconscious. 

Gregory examined Howard carefully. 

“His leg is broken,” he announced. 
“And he’s pretty well stove-up.” Jump- 
ing'up, he exclaimed: “I'll go and get 
something for splints. Make him as com- 
fortable as you can.” 

When he returned he carried a heavy 
oar which he had fashioned into a rude 
crutch, a number of small strips of wood 
and a piece of old blanket. 

“Found them on the Petrel, 
he set to work. 

Dickie assisted him in caring for the 
wounded man. Her respect for the young 
fellow increased as she noted the skillful 
manner with which he worked. The sun 
was high overhead when they were able to 
move the injured fisherman. While How- 
ard rested for a moment on the ledge, 


” he said as 





| ‘“‘Wide 


| Comfort” 


Gregory carried the unconscious form of | 


the other man to the soft sea-grass and 
stretched him at full length. Then he 
thought of the two men they had left on 
the narrow shelf by the sea. 

“I'd better have a look at Red-beard 
and the other fellow,” he said suddenly. 
“The water might come in there and wash 
them off.” 

“T’ll stay here,” Dickie nodded, as he 
hurried off. 

When he came back he shook his head. 

“Gone,” he announced. 

“Washed off?” 

“Don’t think so. The water hadn’t 
quite got to where we left them. I guess 
they sneaked.” 

Dickie’s eyes searched the sea while she 
spoke. 

“T can’t understand what is keeping 
the boys from the Curlew,” she said. 
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“We'd better get Tom aboard the Petrel 
where we can make him more comfortable. 
Better bring the other fellow too. There’s 
some whisky on the boat unless those 
devils have stolen it with the rest. Hello, 
what’s that?” 

The quiet was broken by the sharp clat- 
ter of horse’s hoofs. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the sound, Gregory saw a number 


of horsemen riding over the crest of the | 


bluff overlooking the cove. 


The fisherman glanced toward the dory | 
which lay on the rocks at the extreme end | 


of the ledge. 
“Better beat it,” he suggested. 


Dickie Lang shook her head stubbornly. | 


“No,” she said. ‘‘We’ll leave that man 
here and the rest of us will get aboard. 


The Petrel’s on the tide land and I’ll be | 
damned if anyone’s going to bluff me out.” | 


CHAPTER X 


ROM the Petrel’s sloping deck they | 


saw the horsemen in bold silhouette 
igainst the skyline. Swinging from their 
saddles they walked to meet a white- 
shirted rider who galloped over the ridge 
and drew up among them. 


The newcomer remained astride his | 


horse staring into the little cove through 
his binoculars. 


Then he dismounted and | 


walked rapidly toward the trail leading to | 
the beach, the men following after him. | 
As they took their way down the cliff | 


Gregory noticed that several of the men 
carried rifles. 
When they reached the beach the white- 


shirted man walked on alone in the direc; | 


tion of the wreck. 

“He walks like a king,” commented 
Dickie Lang. “I wonder if that’s Band- 
rist.” 


Gregory noted the clean-cut figure care- | 
fully. The man was about his own height | 
though of slighter build. The spareness of | 
his figure being emphasized by the close- | 


fitting riding-trousers and the thin silk 


shirt which fluttered about him as he | 


strode along. 

The blond stranger stopped abruptly 
when he reached the Petrel’s 
Flinging an arm upward with a careless 


side. | 


gesture, and looking straight at the girl, | 


he asked quietly: 


“May I come aboard? Iam unarmed.” | 
Only the slightest trace of the foreigner | 


was discernible in his speech. 

Dickie Lang nodded. 

“Come ahead,” she said. “Whoever 
you are, you can speak English at least.” 

The visitor smiled as he caught the 
mainstay and drew himself gracefully over 
the rail. 

“Tam Leo Bandrist,” he introduced. “I 


fear my men have caused you some annoy- | 


ance. I am sorry.” 

Dickie rehearsed the incidents leading 
up to the trouble with the natives and 
when she had concluded, Bandrist’s fore- 
head wrinkled in a frown. 

“T am very sorry,” he repeated. “My 
men you see are very stupid. Very ignor- 
ant. They understand but little English. 
And I have been much annoyed. You see 
I have many sheep and wild goats upon 
the island. Hunters come to shoot the 
goats but they mistake for them often my 
sheep. Fishermen too have caused me 


much trouble. I have fenced my land to | 
keep them out. Put up the signs the law 
tells me I must do to protect myself. 
When my rangers are opposed they grow 
ugly. One of them tells me it was one of 
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your number who began the attack. That 
| angered them, you see, and they fought 
back. It was but natural. However, Iam 
sorry. I trust that none of your number 
has been seriously injured.” 

Dickie Lang shook her head. 

“Small thanks to you,” she snapped. 
“Your men tried hard enough to commit 
murder.” Nodding in the direction of the 
unconscious islander, she added: ‘“There’s 
one of your outfit stretched out over there. 
Another was half-drowned. The third 
tried to knife Mr. Gregory. I hit him in 
the head with a monkey-wrench. The 
last two got away or were washed off the 
ledge.” 

Bandrist shot a glance at Gregory as the 
girl mentioned his name. At her reference 
to her part in the affair his eyes lighted 
with interest. Then the frown came again 
to his face. 

“That is the trouble,” he said quickly. 
“My men do not understand. If you will 
permit me I will summon the others to 
care for their wounded companion.” 

He waited for the girl’s consent. Then 
he waved his hand to the men on the 
beach. When they were within ear-shot, 
Bandrist addressed them rapidly, nodding 
toward the spot indicated by Dickie Lang. 
As the men hurried away he exclaimed: 

“They come to me from many coun- 
tries. Some of them cause me much 
trouble. It is so lonesome here that I can 
not keep good men. J tell my fence-riders 
only to keep people away so they will not 
kill my sheep. Some of them J have armed 
as you see. Because those who hunt here 
also carry guns and are sometimes ugly.” 
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E spread out his slender fingers 
apologetically. 

“Again I am sorry,” he said. “If you 
desire to work now I will see that you are 
not molested. If you will promise to leave 
the island when you are through. You see 
I do not want any more trouble. My men 
will be very angry when they find their 
wounded comrade. Sometimes it is hard 
for me to restrain them.” 

The excited jargon of the islanders as 
they came upon their disabled fellow con- 
firmed the truth of his words. Jabbering 
to themselves and casting sullen glances 
in the direction of the Petre/ they carried 
the man over the ledge to the beach. 

“Mr. Bandrist,” said Dickie clearly, “I 
have as much right to be here as you have. 
My boat is on tide land and you haven’t 
any more claim to that than any other 
American citizen. You know that as well 
asl do. I’m going to take my time. When 
I get through I’ll go. And not before. If 
you are on the square you'll stay here 
until I do. We don’t want trouble any 
more than you do. But we don’t intend 
to be bluffed out on this deal or any 
other.” 

Bandrist’s eyes glowed with admiration. 
He inclined his head in response to her 
suggestion and answered courteously: 

“T shall be glad to remain if I can be of 
service.” 

The girl turned to Howard. 

“Keep off your feet, Tom. I might as 
well start in. The boys from the Curlew 
ought to have been here long before this.” 

Gregory pressed forward. 

“Tell me what to do,” he said. 

“You can loosen the stud-bolts on the 
motor first.” Dickie answered approv- 
ingly. “Come on. I’ll show you.” 

Randrist followed after them. 
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‘Can I help?” he asked. 

She shook her head decidedly and an- 

ered: 

“Thanks, no. Two's as many as can 

nveniently work about the motor.” 

The work of salvaging began at once. 
Gregory wore the skin from his knuckles 
in loosening the stud-bolts while Howard 
instructed him from the doorway how to 
take off the carburetor and rip up the feed- 
line. As they worked the girl made a 
rapid survey of the parts she desired to 
keep. 

“Some more of your friends?” 

Bandrist pointed seaward toward the 
dory rounding the point and _ heading 
shoreward. 

The girl nodded. 

“Here come the boys from the Curlew,” 
she announced. 


HEN the landing party reached th 

Petrel’s side, Jones and Sorenson 
stared in silence at the white-shirted figur: 
leaning against the rail. 

“Got things fixed up, Jones? You wer 
mighty long time coming.” 

The Curlew’s skipper climbed aboard 
before replying. Drawing the girl to on« 
side, he said quietly: 

“Things is pretty well shot, Miss. Took 
her down and found—this.” 

He extended a blackened handkerchiet 
covered with fine dust. 

Dickie examined it carefully, rubbing 
the particles of sharp, black grit between 
her fingers. 

» “Emery dust?” 

Jones nodded. 

*She’s full of it,” he answered. “Don’t 
dare to start herup. She’d cut herself to 
pieces.” 

Silently regarding the blackened dust, 
Dickie asked: 

“Carlin was with you yesterday, you 
said?” 

“Yes. Him and Jacobs.” 

“Carlin’s enough. I knew he was a dub. 
But I didn’t think he had brains enough 
to be a crook. Well, we’ve got trouble 
enough right here now without bothering 
about your boat. Rip up the motor and 
Sorenson and Mr. Gregory can strip the 
deck. We’ve got to hustle. It will begin 
to rough up soon. Then we'll have to go 
with what we have. She'll break up on 
the flood.” 

Pausing for a moment to partake of a 
meager lunch which Dickie discovered 
had been overlooked by the robber of the 
Petrel, all hands turned again to the work 
of salvaging the motor. Through the long 
afternoon they worked in silence. As 
Gregory stripped the iron chaulks from 
the deck and removed the stays, he no- 
ticed that Bandrist’s blue eyes were 
following the movements of Dickie Lang 
with great interest. Once he sprang to 
the girl’s side and assisted her with a 
piece of shaft and the ease with which he 
handled the heavy brass caused the young 
man to marvel. 

A as specimen of man was Bandrist, 
he reflected, to be marooned in such a spot 
as this. Gregory’s work gave him the 
chance he desired to study the islander. 
He was a figure who would challenge at- 
tention in any environment. While he 
twisted the turn-buckles, rusted by the 
salt air, Gregory appraised the man 
carefully. 

Trained to the minute and hard as 
nails, so he judged the slender figure. The 
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long, smooth-lying muscles were those of | 
He could see them rippling at | 


an athlete. 
the open throat and at thewrist. The feat- 
ures too were worthy of notice. Line by line 
he studied them. From the high forehead 
which bulged over the clear blue eyes, to 
the delicately ovaled chin, the face was 
emotionless. Only the curve of the thin, 
cruel lips showed the real man beneath 
the mask. 

The tall crags cast their irregular 
shadows athwart the cove and a sudden 
puff of wind which had freshened as the 
day wore on, ruffled the quiet waters and 
caused them to slap angrily at the base of 
the ledge. 

Dickie cast a weather eye to seaward. 

“Time we were getting in the clear, 
boys,” she said. “The tide’s beginning to 
set in strong and the wind’s freshening. 
We've about all we dare fool with. I want 
to get clear of the Diablo coast before the 
fog blows in any closer.” 

The fishermen issued from the engine- 
room at her words and began to gather up 
the parts of the dissembled motor and 
carry them to the waiting skiffs. Then 
they assisted Howard to the dory. Ina 
few minutes they were ready to shove off. 
Dickie stepped into the dory. 

“T want to get Tom to the launch and 
have her ready to get under way,” she 
explained to Gregory. “Will you stay and 
help Sorenson load the rest of the motor?” 

Gregory nodded and set to work. Ban- 
drist’s eyes followed the departing skiff. 
Then he motioned Gregory to the side and 
began to speak. 

“Do not let her come out here again. 
Diablo is not a safe place for fishermen, 
much less for a woman. Many accidents 
have occurred in the past, as you know. 
My men will not forget your faces. If you 
find it absolutely necessary to land here 
again, go to Northwest harbor on the 
lower end of the island. 
vide you with free camping ground and 
water. At any other place you will land | 
at your own risk ” 

However well meant the warning might | 
have been, it rankled in Gregory’s : breast. | 
His instinctive dislike of Bandrist grew | 
with the man’s words. Meeting the | 
islander’s eye squarely he answered in a | 
voice which only Bandrist could hear: 

“If it is necessary for us to come to | 
Diablo again, we will come. And we will | 
land where we please. We know what our | 
rights are and we are not afraid. It is up | 
to you to handle your men.” | 

For a moment the two men appraised | 

each other in silence. Then Gregory | 
walked to the waiting dory. | 


fe the purpling dusk they embarked from | 

Diablo and sped across the rippling | 
water to the launch which lay in the offing. 
Looking back from the stern-sheets, Greg- 
ory saw the man on the ledge gazing after 
them. 

On the deck of the Pelican the girl was 
issuing hasty orders for the return to the 
mainland 

“Kick her over, Jones. Johnson stand 
by the hook. Here comes the other skiff. 
Get your stuff aboard, Sorenson, as quick 
as you can,” she called to the approaching 
dory. “We'll take the Curlew in tow. 
Make it lively, boys.” 

Swinging wide of the headland the Peli- 
can plunged into the trough of the swell, 
and skirting the coast raced on to pick up 
the disabled Curlew. Dickie looked back 





There I will pro- | 


Why the Carringtons Bought 


a Colt 


OM!” she cried. 
“There they go. 
Telephone the police.” 
‘Telephone noth- 
ing!” her husband ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I can’t. 
They’ve cut the wire,” 
and he held up the tele- 
phone with the severed 
wire. 

“Oh, dear, why can’t 
you make them stop,” 
his wife wailed. 

“Because I haven't 
got a Colt,” retorted 
Tom, ‘‘and when I told 
you a few days ago I was 
going to buy a Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol—the best 
that money can buy for 
home protection — you 
said, ‘What’s the use?’ 
Now you know.” 

A true incident. The 
Carringtons now own a 
Colt Automatic and know their home is 
safe from loss by housebreakers so long 
as it is there. 

The Carringtons live on one of the 
best residential streets of a New Eng- 
land city. 

Tom Carrington is perhaps the last 
man you would think that robbers 
would molest. He played half-back 
for his college and is a fearless, young, 
upstanding American citizen. 

The Carringtons had been awakened 
just in time to hear someone on the 
side piazza. Tom Carrington was up in 
a flash. No one was going to break into 
his house without an argument. His 
wife followed him in a rush to the stairs. 
An open window at the first landing 
told the story. But the intruders had 





‘Telephone nothing,” he said. ‘‘The wire’s cut.”’ 


gone. Mrs. Carrington saw them 
climbing into a waiting car. 
And that was the last of the Car- 


rington silver. 
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at the dim outline of the cliffs as they 
shadowed the sea, toward the abandoned 
Petrel. 

“Poor little Pete,” she exclaimed softly. 
“Tt’s tough but it can’t be helped.” 

“Tt sure is,” Gregory answered, feeling 
that his words lacked force to express his 
feelings. “And I’m mighty sorry it 
happened.” 

The girl started. 

“T guess I was thinking aloud,” she said. 
“T didn’t know you heard.” She set her 
lips together. “It’s all in the game, I 
know,” she went on, “but no one but me 
knows how I hate to lose that little boat.” 

When they picked up the Curlew the fit- 
ful wind died suddenly and the air grew 
heavy with moisture. The white clouds 
which scurried across the face of the 
heavens dropped lower and, massing 
themselves together, obscured the stars. 
Piloting the Pelican and her tow safely to 
the high seas, the girl relinquished the 
wheel to Johnson with a sigh of relief. 

“T’ll rustle something to eat, Bill,” she 
said. ‘‘We’ll stand two hour watches. 
T’ll take her next. I want to see if there is 
anything I can do for Tom. Call me if 
you sight anything or it gets thicker.” 

She turned to Gregory. 

“The next thing is to eat. I’m starved 
myself and I'll bet you’re worse.” 


EPAIRING to the cabin where the big 

fisherman was already asleep on the 
bunk, they ate their first real meal of the 
day in silence. There was much they could 
have talked of, but one does not follow the 
sea long without learning that opportuni- 
ties to eat are golden, and not lightly to be 
passed over or interfered with by conver- 
sation. It was not until the last morsel of 
food had been consumed, therefore, that 
Gregory made any effort to voice his 
thoughts. 

“What do you think of Bandrist?” he 
asked suddenly. 

The girl started, surprised that they 
should both be thinking of the same man. 
Her forehead wrinkled slowly as she 
answered: 

“T think he’s a crook. I don’t know 
why exactly, but I just do. He’s too 
smooth for one thing. Too well-educated 
fora sheep-man. He’s up to something at 
Diablo. Don’t know what. Don’t know 
that it is any of my business at that. But 
I don’t like him.” 

“Nor I,” Gregory admitted. “I sized 
him up as a mighty clever man. He 
surely has a hard outfit there and he pre- 
tends he can’t control them. That’s the 
bunk. Did you notice how they took 
orders from him without even talking 
back?” 

“Yes. And he has them armed. With 
orders to keep people away from the 
island. Why?” she asked suddenly. “I 
don’t believe it’s on account of the sheep.” 

Gregory shook his head emphatically. 

“That was bunk too,” he said. “They 
knew we were not trying to hunt. I sup- 
pose they did get pretty sore when we 
‘roughed it’ with them, but that didn’t 
give them any license to carve us up. 
That crazy fool would have had me in 
another minute if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Dickie sought to minimize her part in 
the affair. 

“T didn’t do much,” she said. “I was 
just lucky. You did all the hard work. I 
thought you were never coming up.” 

“You were dead game,” Gregory cut in. 


“You saved me from that fellow’s knife 
and you know it.” 

Dickie made no reply but sat with her 
arms resting on the cabin table. Again 
she saw herself huddled against the rocks 
looking down into the sunlit waters of the 
cove, waiting for the men to come to the 
surface. What a fight Gregory must 
have made to free himself from that 
strangle-hold and save the life of the 
other man as well as his own. How skil- 
fully he had worked over Howard. She 
raised her head sharply. Not given to 
living in the past, she wondered why her 
mind had gone “wool-gathering.” Per- 
haps it was because she was beginning to 
realize that this man was a man among 
men, and real men were scarce. He was 
speaking again. 

“There’s something wrong at Diablo. 
I'd give a lot to find out what it is.” 

“Tt would cost a lot,” she answered so- 
berly. ‘And what business is it of ours? 
Dad used to say that monkeying with 
other people’s affairs was a luxury he 
never could afford.” 

“But if they interfere with fishing, it is 
some of our business.” 

“Yes. But do they?” 

“T don’t know. That is, not yet,” he 
was forced to admit. 

“Neither do I. Until I do, I’m not look- 
ing for any more trouble than I can see 
ahead right now.” 

: eee for a moment. 
irl: 

“You couldn’t find out anything any- 
way. The fishermen are scared stiff of 
Diablo as it is. When this gets round 
they’ll be worse. They’re not looking for 
more excitement. They’ve had enough.” 

To Gregory’s mind recurred his plan of 
manning the girl’s boats. Here was an 
opportunity to justify it. 

“The bunch I’m figuring on wouldn’t 
be afraid of it,” he said. “In fact I think 
they would kind of enjoy finding out.” 

Dickie smiled. 

“You’re speaking two words for your- 
self,” she observed. 

He smiled too. 

“T’ll admit I have some curiosity,” he 
answered. 

She laughed. 

“You’ve got into a habit of fighting,” 
she retorted. “The war is over. Don’t 
forget that.” 

“Maybe you’re right. But at Legonia, 
I have an idea that it has just begun.” 

It was just what she would have had 
him say. What she would have said her- 
self if she had spoken her mind. She liked 


a man who was not afraid. 


Then, from the 


© VOU are learning some things about the 
village your father adopted while you 
were in France,” said Dickie, after a little 
pause. “You used to bombard me with 
questions—who is this and who is that? 
—now you're getting your information 
from what the movies call ‘close-ups’.” 
“Yes,” said Gregory, “and I’ve no 
doubt that I can’t get as true a picture at 
first sight as you have, after living here so 
much longer. Take Dr. Rock, for in- 
stance. Blair seems to be decidedly afraid 
of him and I know from the way you have 
spoken that you are not friendly with him 
at all. But he’s evidently the big man in 
Legonia and he seems a pleasant enough 
man to meet. What have you against 
him?” 
“Well,” answered the girl thoughtfully, 
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“perhaps my feeling is inherited. My 
father always felt that Dr. Rock was an 
enemy. Not that he ever did Dad a 
definite injury, but he has always been an 
out-and-out Jap-lover 
Dad couldn’t stand that, because the 
Japs were cutting right into the heart of 
his business.” 


2? 


and of course | 


“Did Rock favor the Japs as against 


your father? 

Dickie looked at him frankly. “I want 
to be honest about this. I don’t want to 
be prejudiced. Dr. Rock always insisted 
that his sympathies were with our side, 
naturally, but that he thought it was a 


matter of straight justice. He said it made | 


no difference to him what was the color or | 
race of a people, if they were industrious | 


and capable and law-abiding they were 


entitled to the results of those qualities. | 


Of course, that’s all very fine in theory 
but when you get out on the water after 
the fish you feel different.” 

“There are plenty of theorists like 
that,” said Gregory, “and the further you 


go back from the coast the more of them | 


you find. 
much too close to the shore to hold those 
ideas or to be blind to the real meaning of 
this thing to everybody.” 


Y father felt pretty bitter about it,” 

Dickie went on, “‘and I guess I’m too 
much his daughter to feel different. Take 
a man like Rock, who is really the big man 
here—the president of the bank, the com- 
mercial company and the Chamber of 
Commerce—practically the whole town. 
W ith an attitude like that, no matter how 
sincere he may be in his ideas, it makes it 
serious for the people who are trying to 
get their living out of an industry that the 
Japs are out to control.” 

“IT haven’t much sympathy with that 
lofty idealism myself,” Gregory declared; 
“it’s a practical question, with Dr. Rock’s 
own people on the defensive. On the 
other hand, I feel like you; I don’t want 
to damn a man for his sincere point-of- 
view because it’s different from mine. 
But that won’t keep me from fighting his 
ideas to a finish. 
with a man for the sake of his own worth 
and yet oppose him to the utmost on a 
question like this.” 

pe suppose we should remember, too,” 
said Dickie, “‘that first of all he has been a 
physician. He has always tried to have 
conditions here in Legonia right. When 
the Japs began to get thick here he put his 
ideas into practice by taking a personal 


I could keep friends | 


interest in the families and their living | 


conditions. The Japs recognized him as 
their friend from the start and he really 
did wonders among their children. I have 
always praised him for that. They breed 
like rabbits and under those conditions 


there is usually a high death rate among | 


the babies. Dr. Rock has been simply 
wonderful and has saved one little life 
after another. And of course that has 
made them all devoted to him.” 
“Humph!” Gregory exclaimed, “that is 
hardly a thing to make the rest of us de- 


voted to him. That’s a big factor in this | 


whole business and a man of Rock’s in- 
telligence ought to recognize it. That’s 
the trouble with these idealists. They get 
pig-headed in their idealism and make 
matters worse than they are.” 

Dickie laughed merrily. ‘Talk about 
race prejudice! Why, you'd have Dr. Rock 
let the poor little yellow kids die. No, I 





I should say that Dr. Rock is | 
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can’t help admiring him and Dr. Smith, 
his assistant, for allthat work. It’s funny: 
I admit that I really hate the Japs—wrong 
as that may be—and yet I know I’d be 
the first to help any Jap woman who was 
abused. That’s the human side of us. But 
I’m dead against Rock and always will be. 
He was friendly to Koyama as against such 
aman as my father. And I feel today that 
he would carry his theories to the point of 
being willing to see the Golden Rule Can- 
nery prosper off Jap fishermen and your 
cannery go under because you get your 
fish from white men. It may be inter- 
national friendship and the brotherhood 
of man but with me it’s war!” 


OAT off starboard quarter,” a gruff 

voice announced from the doorway. 

Dickie sprang up and hurried to the 
deck with Gregory following. 

From the gray gloom came the sharp 
exhaust of a high-powered motor, run- 
ning at top speed. As they looked in the 
direction of the sound which was fast 
changing to an angry roar, the shifting 
wall of filmy fog was pierced by a flash of 
green. 

“Koyama.” 

Gregory was barely able to catch the 
girl’s word above the uproar of the gatlin- 
like exhaust. The next instant the green 
light flashed by and was swallowed up in 
the night. 

“T wonder what he’s doing out here at 
this time of night running like that,” 
Dickie mused. “And he is headed for 
Diablo.” 

“How do you know who it was?” 

She laughed. 

“‘There’s only one boat round here with 
an exhaust like that. That’s the Nippon. 
She’s the fastest craft of her kind in south- 
ern waters. And nobody ever runs her but 
Koyama.” 

Gregory continued to listen to the 
rapid-fire exhaust as it died away in the 


distance. He pictured himself driving 
the trim craft, plunging through the waves 
and hurling the spray into his face as he 
racedon. Recalled to himself by the slow- 
moving Pelican burdened by her tow, he 
reflected that speed sometimes was every- 
thing. If he was going to oppose Koyama 
he would have to get there first. Dickie 
was speaking again. 

“Joe Barrows built her at Port Sol. 
Koyama hasn’t had her very long. And 
he won’t have her much longer if he 
pounds her like that. I wonder what he’s 
going out to Diablo for in such a hurry?” 

Gregory could not answer. But he 
made up his mind if he was ever going to 
find out he would have to have a faster 
boat than the Nippon. He would see 
Joe Barrows. 

Through the long night the Pelican 
crept into the thickening fog with the dis- 
abled Curlew. Daybreak found them at 
the entrance to Crescent Bay. When they 
reached the Lang dock the masts of the 
fishing fleet could be dimly discerned 
through the shifting mist like a forest of 
bare-trunked trees. 

Dickie frowned. 

“The boys are late getting out,” she ob- 
served. “I wonder what’s the matter.” 

As they drew alongside the wharf it was 
evident that something unusual was in the 
air. The pier was thronged with fisher- 
men gathered together in little groups, 
leaning idly against the empty fishing 
boxes. At the landing party’s approach 
the low hum of conversation died away 
into a faint murmur. 

A man who stood apart from the others 
hurried forward to meet the girl as she 
walked up the gangway. 

“Hello, Mr. Blair, what’s the trouble?” 

Blair nodded in the direction of the 
silent fishermen. 

“Trouble enough,” he growled. ‘“There’s 
a strike on. Carlin’s got them all riled up 
and there’s hell to pay.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


A Real American Speaks 
Stigler, Okla. 


As a reader of Sunset I can not resist 
expressing my appreciation of your won- 
derful magazine. ‘Let the cactus and 
cowboy traditions of story sink into limbo 
where stalks the romance of our Maroon 
Brother. Let Sunset be alert, cosmo- 
politan and cultured” is the word of a 
critic in a recent publication. I happen to 
be a Maroon Sister with four hundred 

ears of Redmen behind me. Proud of 
ed a real American, proud of the purity 
of traditions of my race. And all the 
great West with its truth and fiction, its 
wonderful soil and climate, its schools and 
educational institutions, is heart of my 
heart. Would like nothing else in this 
world so much as to test our standard of 
culture with any ofthe East. Oh, Sunset, 
keep before us the high ideals, the depth 
of purity and sane, clean living in the 
future as you have in the past. For I 
believe I can say truthfully you have 
several thousand readers who are of 
Maroon descent and we love the open, 
square dealing of your writing. 

Cuunkas Cuamp Pu-La. 


Fifty-Fifty 
Ballard, Wash. 


Having sojourned in the Bathing 
Beauty belt for some months I am at a 
loss to understand how any flea of any 
sort can disturb a Californian. But it 
appears that one has. I know that it 
makes an editor perfectly wretched to lose 
a reader. I started “The Trap,” like it 
immensely, and am getting the SUNSET 
habit. So in place of the Los Angeles lady 
who has quit you, be comforted by the 
fact that a new reader has taken her place. 

Joun F, Kane. 


From a Salmon Man 
Rolling Bay, Wash. 
In the April Sunset there is a rather 
strenuous criticism of H. H. Matteson’s 
story “The Trap.” I wish to make com- 
ment not only on the criticism, but on the 
story as well. I have spent four years in 
Southeastern Alaska in the salmon game, 
filling positions from ‘ ‘decking” on a trap 
driver and “sliming,” to inspector of 
sanitary conditions in canneries. 
I have greatly enjoyed reading “The 
Trap” and fail utterly to see the justifica- 
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tion for attack. The biggest and best 
part of the story is the fact that it gets 
away from the hackneyed and overworked 


themes and trite characters. It is tense 
with interest and the characters are real 
and gripping. 

More stories like “The Trap,” I say, 
and fewer with the type of “Beauty and 
romance” only too common in our photo- 
plays and Eastern magazines. 


M. E. Moran. 


More Pooh Poohs 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Pooh pooh for you, my Los Angeles 
friend! How do you get that way? Is 
it the heat—the vampy atmosphere of the 
movies—the seismic disturbances that I 
understand they record as real estate 
transfers—what? 

Personally I don’t know when I have 
read a story in which atmosphere and 
color of a locale are more faithfully 
portrayed than in “The Trap.” 

Formerly Puget Sound knew the fish- 
pirate. Now Alaska knows him—or her. 
Last season the traps employed scores of 
service men to guard fish traps. Not 
alone that, but the operations of the 
pirate bands, one of which according to 
the newspapers was headed by a woman, 
got so bold that two fast cruisers were 
actually dispatched from the Bremerton 
Navy Yard to help run down the fast 
speed boats in which the pirates were 
operating. 

The wreck of the Russian ship near 
Sitka, over fifty years ago, I chance to 
know is fact, not myth. 

All this in explanation of why I think 
the atmosphere of “The Trap” is admir- 
able. To me it is one of the few really 
Western stories that I have seen in some 
time, not Californian to be sure, but 
Western. 

Five average every-day humans of my 
household are reading it with pleasure. 
Two of us like it extremely well. Perhaps 
we in my house are shy on “cultshaw,” 
but at any rate we like “The Trap.” 

Bette B. Perry. 


Poor Rachel! 


Barto, Pa. 

What in the world is the matter with 
“Rachel”? “The Trap” is a perfectly all 
right story, true to life and very interest- 
ing. For fear “Rachel” will think that 
I do not know what I am talking about 
I will say that I spent the best part of a 
year along the coast and on Puget Sound 
from the Columbia river to Vancouver, 
and heard many stories of smugglers, 
wreckers, thieves and the like from “‘old- 
timers,” one about a female smuggler that 
might be a half-sister to “Eenapoo,” and 
that is why I say that “The Trap” is 
true to life. 
such Western stories. 


Friendly Envy 
Stavanger, Norway. 
Your excellent magazine is very far- 
reaching. We are even enjoying it. here 
in Norway, and believe me, we are envy- 
ing you folks living out there in the 
country that God made in a smiling hour. 
Will you do me a favor? Forward en- 
closed letter to the author of “Three of Us 
in a Pill Box,” in the January SUNSET. 
Anpr. Rotu. 


Jay ELLEM 


Keep right on giving us | 
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“No lameness for me” 


| Thus speaks one who knows the 
folly of aching muscles and stiffness 
which so often follow the exertion 
of outdoor sports. 


A rub down with 


A bso rDi n ec. JF 





prevents these painful after-effects. 
Stimulating to over-taxed muscles, 
soothing to aching joints, healing 
| to strains— 

Antiseptic, too, eliminating possible 
infection from chafing or scratches— 
Not greasy, causing no stains on 
clothes— 

Use of Absorbine, Jr., insures free- 
dom from lameness which may re- 
sult from strenuous exercise. 


| $1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or a 
| liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents 
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Visit America’s 
Evergreen Playground 
This Summer 


Be one of the thousands who 
will know first hand the de- 
lights of the Pacific North- 


west for the tourist. 


Make this your summer to see 
Mt. Rainier—to understand 
why they named that beauti- 
ful spot near the wonderful 
old mountain’s hoary crest 
Paradise Valley. You can 
reach Mt. Rainier and Para- 
dise Valley easily from Seattle 
by auto stage. Mt. Rainier 
is only one of the places you 
will want to visit. 


Let us help you plan your > 
to the Pacific Northwest. 
shall be happy to supply .. 
formation about things to be 
seen, things to do and places 
to go in and around Seattle 
and Puget Sound. The infor- 
mation will be supplied ab- 
solutely free, without obliga- 
tion of any kind on your part. 
Please address Mr. Gowman 
personally. 


GOWMAN-OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN 


Managing Director 


HOTEL 
WASHINGTON ANNEX 


.WILHARD HOTEL 
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STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests, na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska, the wonder- 
land at our door! This 
book beautifully il- 
lustrated, tells you. 
Write 

J. GRANT HINKLE 

Secretary of State 

Dept.S, Olympia,Wash. 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Farming in Alaska 


Q. I have read a great deal about the 
agricultural opportunities and the home- 
stead lands of Alaska. I have $1200, 
farming experience and am willing to work 
hard if [ can thereby make a productive, 
prohtable farm out of an Alaska home- 
stead. Can you give me information 
about the land that will be opened up by 
the new government railroad in Alaska. 
I am married and have one child five years 
old.—J. B. S., MonTEREY, CALIF. 


A. The best answer we can make to 
your questions contains extracts from an 
extended statement by Mr. R. H. Stretch, 
an engineer who has lived in Alaska for 
many years, who has observed closely 
and who speaks to the point.. Concern- 
ing the agricultural possibilities of the 
interior of Alaska, Mr. Stretch writes as 
follows: 

“The slow progress of agriculture in 
the far northern parallels indicates that 
there are unfortunate drawbacks to be 
taken into consideration if Alaska wishes 
to grow crops in quantities to cut any 
figure in the output of the world, for they 
must be grown at such a cost that they 
can compete with the products of other 
countries and in such quantities that 
transportation charges may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

“Unfortunately if a skilled botanist 
were shown a collection of the flora of 
these northern lands, he would immedi- 
ately declare that it came from a swampy, 
badly drained region, where the water 
table was at or near the surface of the 
ground. He would mentally see meadows 
of coarse grass, and vast stretches of 
vivid green tundra, flecked with lovely 
though lowly flowers, but treacherous to 
the unwary traveller whose feet would 


sink to the ankles at each footstep. He | 


would see thousands of acres of rolling 


hills clad in reindeer moss beneath which | 


the ground is frozen solid; regions of rocky 


foothills with their growth of stunted | 
conifers, and gently sloping benches | 
where the birch is the prevailing timber, | 


but nowhere would he vision lands suit- 


able for cultivation without preliminary | 


clearing of the rank growth brought to 
life by the hot suns of days from 18 to 24 
hours long. 

“It must be remembered that a large 
portion of the country north of 60°, in 
Europe and Asia as well as in America, 
is frozen to an unknown depth, with 
hp warmer patches where springs 

“live water” modify the surroundings. 
Under the heavy coating of moss the 
ground may remain frozen throughout 
the year, for it is a poor conductor of heat, 
but as a general proposition it thaws to a 
depth of two or three feet, furnishing sub- 
irrigation but drowning out the higher 
types of vegetation, which flourish only 
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in those localities where the conformation | 
of the ground provides ample drainage of | 
the surplus water and the soil is per- 
meated with air as well as warmth and | 


water. Decay is very slow without the | 
combination of all three factors, as wit- | 
ness the body of a Chinaman who had 
been buried eight years and was accident- 
ally exhumed during our railroad work 
at Cordova. 

“The area of these best lands in 
Canadian Territory is unknown to the 
writer, though undoubtedly large. In 
Alaska, authorities place the figure at 
50,000 square miles or over, about the 
size of the state of New York. 


The Alaskan Farmer 8 Troubles 


“The long winter days when the earth 
is in the grip of the frost fiend and no 


work can’ be done on the soil, are the | 


basis of the Alaskan farmer’s troubles. 
He can do nothing but get in his year’s 
supply of firewood and feed his stock, if 
he has any, which is improbable, as seven 
months of feed on hay and grain is 
practically prohibitive unless the dairy 
products could be marketed at big 
figures. For similar reasons he can not 
afford to retain the services of hired help, 
even if it was obtainable, and this brings 
us to the crux of the proposition, the 
number of the population and the indus- 
tries in which they are employed. 

“The reader must clearly understand 
that in what follows the statements and 
conclusions have nothing to do with the 
narrow litoral or coast belt bordering the 
Pacific Ocean, or the numerous off-shore 
islands, or the long Alexander Peninsula 
extending from Ketchikan to Skagway. 
These are all south of latitude 60° and 
have their fishing, mining and forest 
industries, with easy access to the world, 
and climatic conditions vastly less severe 
than that of the great interior, which 
is referred to as “Continental” Alaska. 

“Continental Alaska is entirely depend- 
ent on its miners and a negligible amount 
of trapping which may furnish amusement 
to the farmer in his idle hours of winter. 
In this vast area of 500,0c0 square miles, 
the population is only a few thousands, 
probably not more than one to every 
twenty or twenty-five square miles, and 
they are all dependent on the mines and 
miners for their daily bread. It is to the 
miners and the merchants that the farmer 
sells his surplus products, and the mer- 
chant sells to both the other classes. 
Each class is absolutely dependent on the 
other. Consequently when mining prospers 
so does all the rest of the community; 
when mining wanes, the entire population 
suffers. There are at present no other 
sources of industry visible. The forests 
do not offer timber of commercial value, 
like those of Norway which are fostered 
by the benign influence of the Gulf 
Stream; there are no known iron deposits 
like those of Sweden which maintain a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants north of the 
Arctic Circle; and unfortunately at this | 
date the type of mining is not such as to | 
promote the growth stearate business | 
centers. The U. S. Geological rss gi | 


states that 2000 men were engaged 1 
placer mining in Alaska in 1920, x Sha 
2000 acres were under cultivation ‘n the 
Fairbanks region by about 250 persons, | 
with a product of about 10co tons. of | 
which two-thirds were feed and potatces. | 
This indicates the limited market and 
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Cool Summer 


The 
United States Govern- 
ment is spending more 





than twenty million dol- | 


lars in San Diego in per- | 


manent stations for itsair, | 


land and sea forces, be- 


cause official tests proved 
the advantages, in com- 
fort and efficiency, of its 


equable climate and con- i 


tinuous sunshine. 


| 





Days and Nights— 


Picture it for yourself—cool days and nights all 
summer long, the white sand beaches of the blue 
Pacific, and 90,000 residents of a sparkling, modern 
city enjoying year-’round Springtime by the sea. 


That’s just a bit7of what life means at San Diego, 
California. 


There’s everything you’ve always hoped to have, 
and the invigorating fragrance of the ocean breeze 
stirs new enthusiasm for recreation and happiness. 


Sea bathing, motoring, golfing, aquaplaning, launch 
parties, and a multitude of social diversions are 
succeeding pleasures of each new day for those who 
live along the miles of flower garlanded streets 
surrounding the great park or overlooking bay and 
ocean. 

Come on out and play 


Just a few hours of interesting travel will bring 
you to the ideal city for your permanent home, free 
from climatic discomforts, at 


SanDiE8e 
Califosea 


Through Pullman service is operated between San Diego 
and Chicago over the new San Diego and Arizona Railway, in 
connection with the Rock Island and Southern Pacific ‘‘Golden 
State Limited.’’ A delightful mild climate trip through 
Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 
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what may be expected in the future unless 
there is a great expansion of the mining 
industry in Continental Alaska. 

“Tt is evident that the cream of the 
placer deposits has been won and that 
the reserves, which are said to be exten- 
sive, can only be exploited when the cost 
of both labor and supplies is much less 
than at present. These costs can never 
be as low as in California, and comparisons 
with that country are fallacious. In 
California both the miner and the farmer 
can work the year round. In the North 
all operations which require water in 
quantity are automatically closed by the 
advent of winter, while overhead charges 
are steadily accumulating and the em- 
ployees migrate with the birds to warmer 
lands and possible fields of labor, as the 
average earnings for the season would 
barely carry them through the winter. 
The men must quit in time to reach ocean 
transportation before the rivers freeze 
up and the exodus begins just at the time 
the farmer harvesting his crops would be 
glad of their help. 


Transportation Problems 


“There is no doubt that the cost of 
living is high, but it does not appear that 
it can be materially reduced by reduction 
in the tariff schedule of the transportation 
lines. The primary lines deliver their 
goods after ocean voyages from 15co to 
2500 miles long to only a very few points, 
where secondary lines assume the burden 
and deliver them along the interior water 
ways, to be rehandled by horse, dog, or 
man sleds to the points of use or consump- 
tion. The railroad does not do more 
than this for the interior. A man think- 
ing about Continental Alaska must think 
in hundreds and thousands of miles 
instead of in tens and hundreds, and the 
merest tyro in transportation problems 
knows that to distribute food, clothing 











and household goods to a few thousand 
persons scattered over 500,CCO square 
miles is not possible at rates that are 
current in lands where the distribution 
is to hundreds of thousands over hundreds 
of miles only. 

“Summing up we have, first, some 
50,000 square miles of land which will 
grow practically all the vegetables of the 
temperate zone; second, a land of such 
luxuriant vegetation that every acre of 
it put under cultivation must be grubbed 
and cleared, with no authentic published 
data on which to estimate the cost per 
acre, while labor for such work is more 
than scarce, and only at high wages if 
obtainable; third, the fact that the only 
source of income is from the sales of 
garden products to the miners, merchants, 
and employees of the inland transporta- 
tion companies, which operate less than 
half the year; fourth, that this source of 
income, if local, may be suddenly wiped 
out by the migration of the miners to new 
discoveries as the older ones are worked 
out; fifth, that the high cost of living 
drives all who can do so to leave with the 
advent of frost, and that the same high 
cost of living and consequently of pro- 
duction preclude any hope of an export 
trade for many years to come at least; 
sixth, that a settler will probably be able 
to do littJe more in the first year than 
find a location, build a home and clear a 
garden patch; and even if he luckily 
finds a camp that is productive for years, 
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his business will be more of truck garden- 
ing than farming, furnishing green food 
to the miners and oats and hay to their 
horses; doing all the work personally or 
with the aid of his family; but he will 
always get fancy prices for everything 
he may have for sale. : 

“Finally, the advocates of farming 
north of 60° can best promote its interests 
by bending all their energies to the 
development of the mining industry, its 
main source of wealth. There will 
always be plenty of camp followers who 
will turn to gardening and be their own 
bosses without sending settlers thither 
in excess of the demand. 


A Matter of Latitude 


“That these conclusions are not over- 
drawn is confirmed by the experience of 
Canada and Siberia. Both of these 
countries have an enormous area north 
of 60°, but in Canada it is an almost 
virgin wilderness given over to the trapper 
and miner. The limit of land suitable 
for profitable wheat crops is approxi- 
mately the north boundary of the pro- 
vinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 
latitude 55° north, while all of Alaska lies 
north of that parallel. A somewhat 
similar condition prevails in Siberia. 
As a general thing the ground north 
of 60° is frozen in depth and the winters 
are more severe than in Alaska in the 
same latitudes due to the much greater 
area of the Continental Plateau. 

“It would be a glorious thing for Alaska 
if conditions favored a great expansion of 
the farming industry to the point of 
profitable export, but as the ocean failed 
to stop its tides at the command of King 
Canute, so, natural laws have said to 
the farmer, thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther. Farming is and will be a valuable 
adjunct to mining, but it can only profit- 
ably follow, not lead the van.” 


Farming in National Forests 


Q. Can you tell me if there is Govern- 
ment land to be obtained in Oregon or 
California by homesteading or for small 
sums? For instance, level timber land 
that could be cleared for farming or graz- 
ing land of rolling hills?—W. T. G., Uprer 
Lake, CAL. 

A. We have pointed out repeatedly in 
the columns of the Service Bureau that 
desirable Government land is very rare 
anywhere in the Far West, that home- 
stead land which can be cultivated with- 
out irrigation usually lies many miles from 
transportation or that it consists of small 
parcels here and there which can be dis- 
covered only through long acquaintance 
with the territory in whichit is located. If 
you can not find good land cheap in your 
own district, there is little chance that you 
will find land of the character you describe 
anywhere else. | 

You might apply to the District For- 
ester, United States Forest Service, Port- 
land, Oregon, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, as to the chance of filing on a tract 
of level timber land more valuable for 
agriculture than for tree growth. How- 
ever, whenever a few parcels of this kind 
of land are thrown open to entry in the 








National Forests they are gobbled up be- 
fore an outsider has a chance even to hear | 
about the opening. | 
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Fraser River Canyon 


Buffalo Park 
The Great Lakes 
The Thousand Islands 


MT. ROBSON—CANADA'S HIGHEST PEAK 


SEE 
Alaska 


Jasper National Park 


(A Mountain Wonderland) 











Mt. Robson Park 


Muskoka Lakes 
Algonquin Park 
Historic Quebec 


Travel at the Base of Canada’s Highest Peaks— Yet at 
the Lowest Altitude of Any Transcontinental Route 


Solid Steel Trains of Superior Equipment 


Direct Connections for All Important American 


and Canadian Centers 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Ask for Booklet ““SS”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO—689 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—325 Van Nuys Building 
SEATTLE—902 Second Ave. 
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“Nevermind, I'll Replace It With Tea 
That’s ‘Packed Only in TIN—To Keep 
The Flavor (and Contents) In.’ ” 


DP you ever consider the lot of the man who sup- 

plies practically 90% of your edibles? Think of 
the long tedious, hours—and then, often complaints 
for which the grocer is not responsible. 


In the past two strenuous years nis trials have been magnified. 
Government restrictions hampered his business. Goods have been 
hard to procure. Help scarce. 

Besides this, frail packages—the cause of many complaints—meant 
a loss to this man who serves you——and a nuisance, inconvenience 
and loss to the housewife. 

On the other hand, for years Ridgways Tea has stood the test of 
satisfaction in America— 84 years in England. It comes to you in 
‘TIN—in the same form that Queen Victoria demanded. 


It is the choice of particular people in 
all walks of life. 


It is especially vouched for by your 
grocer— the most accommodating man 


in town.”’ 
Ask him for the best TEA. 


‘*Packed only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor in’” 
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—but taste 
the difference! 
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LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 
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THE CARTER’S INK CS 
BOSTON MONTREAI 
MEWYORK CHICAIA 








